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In which the biſtory goes forward about twelve hours. 


VVV 
Containing instructions very neceſſary to be peruſed ly 


modern critics. 


EAD E R, it is impoſſible we ſhould know 
what ſort of perſon thou wilt be; for, per- 
| - haps, thou may'ſt be as learned in human 
nature as Shakeſpeare himſelf was, and, perhaps, 
thou may'ſt be no wiſer than ſome of his editors. 
Now, leſt this latter ſhould be the caſe, we think pro- 
per, before we go any farther together, to give thee 
a few wholeſome admonitions; that thou may ſt 
not as groſsly miſunderſtand and miſrepreſent us, as 
ſome of the ſaid editors have miſunderſtood and miſ- 
repreſented their autor. 5 

Firſt, then, we warn thee not too haſtily to con- 
demn any of the incidents in this our hiſtory, as 
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impertinent and foreign to our main deſign, becauſe 
thou doſt not immediately conceive in what manner 
ſuch incident may conduce to that deſign. This. 


work may, indeed, be conſidered as a great creation 


of our own; and for a little reptile of a critic to 
preſume to find fault with any of its parts, without 
knowing the manner in which the whole is connect- 
ed, and before he comes to the final cataſtrophe, is 
a moſt preſumptuous abſurdity. The alluſion and 


' metaphor we have here made uſe of, we muſt ac- 


— 


Knowledge to be infinitely too great for our occa- 
ſion; hut there is, indeed, no other, which is at all 
adequate to expreſs the difference between an author 5 
of the firſt rate, and a critic of the loweſt, | 
Another caution we would give thee, my good 
reptile, is, that thou doſt not find out too near a re- 
ſemblance between certaincharacters here introduced; 
as for inſtance, between the landlady who appears in 
the ſeventh book, and her in the ninth. Thou art 
to know, friend, that there are certain characteriſtics, 


© +3 » 


this laſt . is ande in very Few write 0 is the 

true diſcernment of it found in as Few readers; 
though, I believe, the, obſervation of this forms a 
very principal pleaſure in thoſe who are capable of 
the diſcovery ; every perſon, for inſtance, can diſtin- 


guiſſi between Sir Epicure Mammon, and Sir Fopling 


Flutter; but to note the difference between Sir F op- | 


ling Flutter and Sir Courtly Nice, requires a more 
exquiſite, judgment; for want of which, vulgar: 
ſpectators of plays very often do great injuſtice in 
the theatre; where I have ſometimes known a poet 
in danger of being convicted as a thief, upon much 


worſe evidence than the reſemblance of hands hath 


been 
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| been held to. be in the law. In reality, I apprehend 
every amorous widow on the ſtage Would run the 
hazard of being condemned as a ſervile imitation of 
Dido, but that . happily very few of our playhouſe 
critics. underſtand enough 6 Latin to read Virgil. 

* 25 the next place, we muſt admoniſh . thee, my 
worthy friend (for, perhaps, thy heart may be better 
than 155 head), not to condemn a character as a bad 
one, becauſe it is not perfectly a good one. If thou 
doſt delight in theſe models of perfection, there are 
books enow written to gratify thy taſte; but as we 
have not, in the courſe of our converſation, ever 
happened to meet with any ſuch perſon, we have not 
arg to introduce any ſuch here. To ſay the truth, 

a little queſtion whether mere man ever arrived at 
this conſummate degree of excellence, as well aa 
whether there hath ever exiſted a e had enough 
to ITS mat - | 
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in 1 nor do 1 indetd, conceive the . pur- 
poſes ſerved by inferting characters of ſuch angelic 
perfection, or ſuch diabolical depravity, in any work 
of invention ; ſince, from contemplating either, the 
mind of man is more likely to be overwhelmed with 
ſorrow and ſhame, than to draw any good uſes from 
ſuch patterns; for in the former inſtance he may be 
both concerned and aſhamed to ſee a pattern of ex- 
cellence in his nature, which he may reaſonably de- 
Ipair of ever arriving at; and in contemplating. the 
latter, he may be no leſs affected with thoſe uneaſy 
lenſations, at ſeeing, the nature of which he is a 
| partaker, . intg 515 odious Lg detrital « a 


creature. 8 
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In fact, if there be enough of goodneſs in a cha- 
tacter to engage the admiration and affection of 2 
well · diſpoſed mind, though there ſhould appear ſome 
of thoſe little blemiſhes; uas bumana parum cavit na- 


tura, they will raiſe our compaſſion rather than our 


abhorrence. Indeed, nothing can be of more moral 
uſe than the imperfe&ions which are ſcen in exam- 

ples of this kind; ſinee ſuch form à kind of ſurprize, 
more apt to affect and dwell upon dur minds, than 
the faults of very vicious and wicked perſons. The 
foibles and vices of inen, in whom there is great 
mixture of good, become more glaring objects from 
the virtues which contraſt them and ſhew their de- 
formity; and when we find ſuch vices attended with 
their evil conſequence to our favourite characters, we 
are not only taught to ſhun them for our own ſake, 


but to hate them for the miſchiefs they have already 


brought on thoſe we love. 50 


And now, my friend, having given you cheſe few 
admonitions, we will, if you pleaſe, once more ſet 
forward with our hiſtory. | . NT 


1912 17 cs re: -c Lovin ot. 
Containing the arrival of an Iriſh gentleman, with very 


extraordinary adventures which enſued at the inn. 


* 


— 


KT OW the little trembling hare, which the 
"dread of all her numerous enemies, and 
chiefly of that cunning, cruel, carnivorous animal 
man; had confined all the day to her lurking-place, | 
ſports wantonly o'er the lawns; now on ſome hollow 
tree the ow}, fhrill choriſter of the night, hoots forth 
notes which might charm the ears of fome modern 
connoifſeurs in muſic; now in the imagination of 
the half-drunk clown, as he ſtaggers through the 
churchyard; or rather charnelyard, to his home, 
fear paints the bloody hobgoblin; now thieves and 
ruffians are awake, and honeſt watchmen faſt aſleep; 


won. 
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in plain Engliſh, it was now midniglit; and tlie 
company at the inn, as well thoſe who have been al- 
ready mentioned in this hiſtory, as ſome others who 


arrived in the evening, were all in bed. Only 8 ſin 


Chambermaid was now ſtirring, ſhe being obliged 


of the fond, expecting hoſtler. _ 25 

In this poſture were affairs at the inn, when a 
gentleman arrived there poſt. He immediately 
alighted from his horſe; and coming up to Suſan, 


to walk the kitchen, before ſhe retired to the arms 


enquired of her, in a very abrupt and confuſed man- 


ner, being almoſt out of breath with eagerneſs, 
Whether there was any lady in the houſe? The hour 
of night, and the behaviour of the man, who ſtared 
very wildly all the time, a little ſurprized Suſan, fo 
that ſhe heſitated before ſhe made any anſwer ; upon 
which the gentleman, with redoubled eagerneſs, 
begged her to give him a true information, ſaying, 
He Had loſt his wife, and was come in purſuit of her. 
Upon my ſhoul,* cries he, I have been near 
© catching her already in two or three places, if I 
had not found her gone juſt as I came up with her. 
© If ſhe be in the houſe, do carry me up in the dark 
© and ſhew her to me; and if ſhe be gone away be- 
fore me, do tell me which way I ſhall go after her 
© to meet her, and upon my ſhoul, T will make you 
© the richeſt poor woman in the nation.“ He then 
pulled out a handful of guineas, a ſight which 
would have bribed perſons of much greater conſe- 
2 than this poor wench, to much worſe pur- 
Poles. HR | 50 1 
Suſan, from the account ſhe had received of Mrs. 
Waters, made not the leaſt doubt but that ſhe was 


the very identical ſtray whom the right owner pur- 


ſued. As ſhe concluded therefore, with great ap- 
pearance of reaſon, that ſhe never could get mone 

in an honeſter way than by reitoring a wife to her huſ- 
band, the made no ſcruple of aſſuring the gentleman, 
chat the lady he wanted was then in the houſe ; and 
en 9 was 
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was preſently afterwards prevailed upon (by very 
liberal promiſes, and ſome earneſt paid into her 
hands) to conduct him to the bedchamber of Mrs. 
%%Trt DO AE On OE IrNY 
It hath been a cuſtom long eſtabliſhed in the 
Police world, and that upon very ſolid and ſubſtantial 
reaſons, that a huſband ſhall never enter his wife's 
apartment without firſt. knocking at the door. The 
many excellent uſes of this cuſtom need ſcarce be 
hinted to a reader who hath any knowledge of the 
world; for by this means the lady hath time to 
adjuſt herſelf, or to remove any diſagreeable object 
out of the way; for there are ſome ſituations, in 
which nice and delicate women would not be diſco- 
vered by their huſbands. FF 
Io fay the truth, there are ſeveral ceremonies in- 
ſtituted among the poliſned part of mankind, which, 
though they may, to coarſer judgments, appear as 
matters of mere form, are found to have much of 
ſubſtance in them, by the more diſcerning; and lucky 
would it have been, had the cuſtom above-mentioned 
been obſerved by our gentleman in the preſent in- 
ſtance. Knock, indeed, he did at the door, but not 
with one of thoſe gentle raps which is uſual on ſuch 
occaſions. On the contrary, when he found the 
door locked, he flew at it with ſuch violence, that 
the lock immediately gave way, the door burſt open, 
\ and he fell headlong into the room. . 
_ He had no ſooner recovered his legs, than forth 
from the bed, upon his legs likewiſe appeared - 
with ſhame and ſorrow are we obliged to proceed — 
dur hero himſelf, who, with a menacing voice, de- 
manded of the gentleman who he was, and what he 
meant by daring to burſt open his chamber in that 


outrageous manner? „ 

The gentleman at firſt thought he had committed 

a miſtake, and was going to aſk pardon and retreat, 
when, on a ſudden, as the moon ſhone very bright, 
he caſt his eyes on ſtays, gowns, petticoats, caps, 
F en 
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ribbons, ſtockings, garters, ſhoes, clogs, &c. all 
which lay in a diſordered manner on the floor, All 


theſe operating on the natural jealoufy of his temper, 


ſo enraged him, that he loſt all power of ſpeech; 
and, without returning any anſwer to Jones, he endea- 
voured to approach the be. 
Jones immediately interpoſing, a fierce contention 
aroſe, which ſoon proceeded to blows on both fides: 
And now Mrs. Waters (for we muſt confeſs ſhe was 
in the ſame bed) being, I ſuppoſe, awakened from 
her ſleep, and ſeeing two men fighting in her bed- 
chamber, began to ſcream in the moſt violent man- 


ner, crying out murder! robbery ! and more fre- 


quently rape! which laſt, ſome, perhaps, may won- 


der ſhe ſhould mention, who do not conſider that 


theſe words of exclamation are uſed by ladies in a 
fright, as fa, la, la, ra, da, &c. are in muſic, only 
25 the vehicles of ſound, and without any fixed ideas. 
Next to the lady's chamber was depofited the 
body of an Iriſh gentleman, who arrived too late at 
the inn to have been mentioned before. This gentle- 
man was one of thoſe whom the Iriſh call a calaba- 
laro, or cavalier. He was a younger brother of a 
good family, and having no fortune at home, was 
obliged to look abroad in order to get one; for which 
purpoſe he was proceeding to the Bath to try his 
luck with cards and the women. | On 
This young fellow lay in bed reading one of Mrs. 
Behn's novels; for he had been inſtructed by a 
friend, that he would find no more effectual method 
of recommending himſelf to the ladies than the im- 
proving his underſtanding, and filling his mind with 
good literature. He no ſooner, therefore, heard the 
violent uproar in the next room, than he leapt from 
his bolſter, and taking his ſword in ene hand, and 
the candle which burnt by him in the other, he went 
directly to Mrs. Waters's chamber. 
If the fight of another man in his ſhirt at firſt 
added ſome ſhock to the decency of the lady, it made 
4132 B 3 \ | | her - 
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r preſently mends by, conſiderably. abating her 
ears; for: 2 ner had the calahalaro entered the 
room, than he cried out: 0 Mr. Fitzpatrick, what | 
© the devil. is the maning of this ??. Upon which the 
other immediately anſwered, O, Mr. Macklachlan! 
I am rejoiced you are here.— This villain hath de- 
© bauched my wife, and is got into bed with her.— 
© What wife?“ cries Macklachlan, do not I know 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick. very well, and don't I ſee that 
« the lady, whom the gentleman who ſtands here in 
© his ſhirt is lying in bed with, is none of her? 
Fitzpatrick now perceiving, as well by the glimpſe 
he had of the lady, as by her voice, which might 
have been diſtinguiſhed at a greater diſtance than he 
now ſtood from her, that he had made a very unfor- 
tunate miſtake, began to aſk many pardons of the 
lady,; and then turning to Jones, he ſaid, I would 
©haye you take notice I do not aſk. your pardon, for 
© you have bate me; for which 1 am reſolved hayes 
© your blood in the morning,” 
Jones treated this menace with much contempt; 
and Mr. Macklachlan anſwered, Indeed, Mr. Fitz- 
* patrick, you may be aſhamed of your own. ſelf, to 
« diſturb people at this time of night; if all the 
« people in the inn were not aſleep, you would have 
© awakened them as you haye 17 The gentleman 
© has ſerved you very rightly. n my conſcience, 
© though I have no wife, if you * — treated her fo, 
I would have cut your throat.” x 
Jones was ſo confounded with his fears for hig 
lady's reputation, that he knew neither what to ſay 
or do; but the invention of women is, as hath been 
obſerved, much readier than that of men, She re- 
collected that there was a communication between 
her chamber and that of Mr. Jones; relying, there- 
fore, on his honour and her own aſſurance, ſne an- 
ſwered, ] know not what you mean, villains! I 


„ 


am wife to none of you. Help! Rape! Murder! 


' "pe | And now the ma e into the 
| oon, 
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room, Mrs, Waters fell upon. her with the utmoſt, 


virulence. faying, * She thought herſelf it s er 
inn, and not in 2 DAU OUR ;, but that a ſet of 


© yillains had broke into Om, with an intent 
upon her honour, if not upon ber life; and both, 
< ſhe ſaid, were equally dear to herr. 
The landlady now began to roar as loudly as the 
poor woman in bed had done before. She cried, 


er room, with. an intent 


She was undone, and that the reputation of her 


© houſe, which was neyer blown upon before, was 


© utterly deſtroyed,” Then turning to the men, ſhe 


cried, © What, in the deyil's name, is the reaſon 0 

* all this diſturbance in the Iady's room:? Fitzpa- 
trick, hanging down his head, repeated, That he 
© had committed a miſtake, for which he heartily 
© aſked pardon, and then retired with his country- 
man. Jones, who was too ingenious to- have miſſed 
the hint given him by his fair one, boldly aſſerted, 
That he had run to her aſſiſtance upon hearing 
the door broke open; with what deſign he coul 

© not. conceive, unleſs of robbing the lady; which i 

they intended, he ſaid, he had the good fortune to 
prevent. £ I never had a robbery committed ig 
my houſe ſince I have kept it,” cries the landlady: 


< I would have you to know, Sir, I harbour no 


„Wenne here 5. I ſcorn the word, thof I fay it, 
© None but honeſt, good gentlefolks, are welcome 


* to my houſe; and, I thank good luck, I haye al- 


* ways had enow of {ſuch cuſtomers; indeed as 
by ARE as J could entertain. Here hath been my 
lord , and then ſhe repeated over a catalogue 
of names and titles, many of which we might, per- 
haps, be guilty of a breach of privilege by inſerting. 

ones, after much patience, at length interrupted 
her, by making an apology to Mrs. Waters, for 
having appeared before her in his ſhirt, aſſuring her, 


That nothing but a concern for her ſafety could 


have prevailed on him to do it.“ The reader may 
inform himſelf of her anſwer, and, indeed, of her 
N B 4 | whole 
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whole behaviour to the end of the ſcene, by con- 
fidering the ſituation which ſhe affected, it being that 
of a modeſt lady, who was awakened out of her ſleep 
by three ſtrange! men in her chamber. This was 
the part which ſhe undertook to perform; and, in- 


deed, ' ſhe executed it fo well, that none of our 
performances, either on or off the ſtage. 5 
And hence, I think, we may very fairly draw 
an argument, to prove how extremely natural virtue 
1s to the fair ſex; for though there is not, perhaps, 
one in ten thouſand who is capable of making a good 
actreſs; and even among theſe we rarely ſee two who 
are equally able to perſonate the ſame character; yet 
this of virtue they can all admirably well put on; 
and as well thoſe individuals who have it not, as 


theatrical actreſſes could exceed her, in any of their 


thoſe who poſſeſs it, can all act ir to the utmoſt de- 

gree of perfection. „ Ne ng: 6 RIO 
When the men were all departed, Mrs. Waters 

recovering from her fear, recovered likewiſe from 


her anger, and ſpoke in much gentler accents to 
the landlady, who did not ſo readily quit her concern 
for the reputation of the houſe, in favour of which 
ſhe began again to number the many great perſons 
who had ſlept under her roof; but the lady ſtopt 
her ſhort, and having abſolutely acquitted her of 
having had any ſhare in the paſt diſturbance, begged 


to be left to her repoſe, which, the ſaid, ſhe hoped | 


to enjoy unmoleſted during the remainder of the 
night. Upon which the landlady, after much ci- 


vility, and many curt'fies, took her leave, 


\: 
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"CHAP. III. 


4 a zune the 3 and Suſan the a 

bermaid, proper to be read by all inn-keepers and their 

\ ſervants ; with the arrival, and affable behaviour of 

a beautiful young lady; which may teach perſons of 

| aten how they muy acquire foe eve oe the whWe 
ne | 


4 


HE landlady, cnernderiig his Suſan had 

been the only perſon out of bed when the door 
was 1 — open, reſorted preſently to her, to enquire 
into the firſt occafion of the diſtufbance, as well as 
who the Rrange gentleman Was, and when and how 
he arrived. - 

Suſan Nase the whole ſtory, which the reader 
knows already, varying the truth only in ſome cir- 
cumſtances, as ſhe faw convenient, and totally con- 
cealing the money which ſnhe had received. But 
whereas her miſtreſs had, in the preface to her enqui 
ſpoken much i in compaſſion for the fright which the 
lady had been in, concerning any intended depreda- 
tions on her virtue, Suſan could not help endeavour- 
ing to quiet the concern which her miſtreſs ſeemed 
to be under on that account, by ſwearing heartily ſhe 
ſaw Jones leap out from her bed. 

The landlady fell into a violent rage at theſe words. 
A likely ſtory, truly,” cried ſne, that a woman 
© ſhould cry out, and endeavour to expoſe herſelf, if 
© that was the caſe l I deſire to know what better | 

proof any lady can give of her virtue than her 
crying out, which, I believe, twenty people can 
© witneſs for her ſhe did? I beg, Madam, you would 
© ſpread no ſuch ſcandal of any of my gueſts ; for it 
© will not only reflect on them, but upon the houſe; 
and I am ſure no vagabonds, nor ne beggarly 

* people, come here. | 
| 6 Well, a 
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Well, ſays Suſan, © then I muſt not believe my 


© own eyes.“ No, indeed, muſt you not always,” 


anſwered her miſtreſs; I would not have believed. 


my own eyes againſt ſuch good gentlefolks. I 


have not had a better ſupper ordered this half year 
than they ordered laſt night; and ſo eaſy and good- 
© humoured were they, that they found no fault with 
© m Worceſterſhire Perry, which I ſold them for 
Champagne; and to be ſure it is as well taſted, 
* and as wholeſome as the beſt Champagne in the 
* kingdom, otherwiſe I would ſcorn to give ii em; 
q and they drank me two bottles. No, no, I will 
Jener, believe a harm of- ſuch. ſober good. ſort of 
people. | 
- Syſan-being, thus Glenced, her wiſtres proceeded 
to ther matters. And ſo you.tel me, continued 
ſhe, * that the ſtrange gentleman came poſt, and 
© there is a footman without with the horſes; why 
then, he is. certainly ſome of your great gentle- 
< folks too. Why did not you aſk him whether he'd 
© have any ſupper? I think he is in the other gen- 
« tleman's room; go up and aſk whether. he called, | 
c Perhaps he'll order ſomething when he finds an any 
c body ſtirring in the houſe to dreſs it. No don't 
commit any of your uſual blunders, by telling 
© him the fire's out, and the fowls. alive. And if 
© he ſhould order mutton, don' t blab out, that we 
© have none. The butcher, I know, killed a ſheep 
© juſt before I went to bed, and he never refuſes to 
© cut it up warm when J defire it. Go, remember 
* there's all ſorts of mutton and fowls; go, open the 
« door with, Gentlemen d'ye call? and if they ſay 
© nothing, aſk what his honour will be pleaſed to _ 
* for ſupper? Don't forget his honour. Go; if you 
* don't mind all theſe matters better, you'll er 
come to any thing.“ 
Suſan departed, and ſoon returned with an ac 
count, that the two gentlemen were got both into 
the W bed. Two gentlemen," ſays the landlady, 
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well as in his head, rede ſneaking, or a ni 
gardly fellow, was not one of 7 


away from him. 
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The footman and poſt-boy were in a different diſ- 
poſition. They were more ready to order than the 
landlady was to provide; however, after being pretty 
well ſatisfied by them of the real truth of the caſe, 
and that Mr. Fitzpatrick was no thief, ſhe was at 
length prevailed on to ſet ſome cold meat before 
them, which they were devouring with great gree- 
dineſs, when Partridge came into the kitchen. He 
had been firſt awaked by the hurry which we have 


before ſeen; and while he was endeavouring to com- 


poſe himſelf again on his pillow, a ſcreech-owl had 
given him ſuch a ſerenade at his window, that he leapt 
in a moſt horrible affright from his bed, and hud- 
dling on his clothes with great expedition, ran down 
to the protection of the company, whom he heard 


- 


talking below in the kitchen, 


His arrival detained my landlady from returning 
to her reſt; for ſhe was juſt about to leave the other 
two gueſts to the care of Suſan; but the friend of 


young ſquire Allworthy was not to be ſo neglected, 
eſpeclally as he called for a pint of wine to be mulled. 
She immediately obeyed, by putting the ſame quan- 
tity of Perry to the fire; for this readily anſwered to 


the name of every kind of wine. 8 
The Iriſn footman was retired to bed, and the poſt- 
boy was going to follow; but Partridge invited him 


to ſtay, and partake of his wine, which the lad very 
thankfully accepted. The ſchoolmaſter was indeed 
afraid to return to bed by himſelf ; and as he did not 
know how ſoon he might loſe the company of my 
landlady, he was reſolved to ſecure that of the boy, 
in whole preſence he apprehended no danger from 
the devil, or any of his adherents 
And now arrived another poſt-boy at the gate; 
upon which Suſan being ordered out, returned, in- 
troducing two young women 1n riding habits, one 
of which was ſo very richly laced, that Partridge 
and the poſt-boy inſtantly ſtarted from their chairs, 

; | | and 
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and my landlady fell to her curt'ſies, and her lady- 
ſhips, with great eagerneſs. 

The lady in the rich habit ſaid, be a ſmile of 
great conde ſcenſion, If you. will give me leave, 
Madam, I will warm myſelf a few minutes at your 
© kitchen fire; for it is really very cold; but I muſt 
< infiſt on diſturbing no one from his ſeat. This 
was ſpoken on account of Partridge, who had re- 
treated to the other end of the room, ſtruck with the 
utmoſt awe and aſtoniſhment at the ſplendor of the 
lady's dreſs. Indeed, ſhe had a much better title to 
reſpect than this; for ſhe was one of the moſt beau- 
_ tiful creatures in the wofld. _ 

The lady earneſtly deſired Partridge to return to 

his ſeat; but could not prevail. She then pulled off 

her gloves, and diſplayed to the fire twahands which 
bag every enn of ſnow in them, except that of 
melting. Her companion, who was indeed her maid, 

likewiſe pulled off her gloves, and diſcovered what 

bore an exact reſemblance, in cold and colour, to a 

Fer of frozen beef. 

II I wiſh, Madam, quoth the latter, your AY 
* ſhip would not think of going any farther to- night. 
] am terribly afraid your ladyſhip will not be able 

to bear the fatigue,” 

Why ſure,” cries, the landlady, her ladyſhip' 3 

© honour can never intend it. O, bleſs me ! farther 
© to-night indeed! let me beech your ladyſhip not 

- © to think on't— But to be ſure, your ladyſhip 

© can't, What will your honour be pleaſed to have 

for ſupper ? I haye mutton of all kinds, and ſome 
nice chicken,” 

I think, Madam, faid the lady, it would be 
« rather breakfaſt than ſupper ; but I can't eat any 

« thing; and if I ſtay, ſhall only lie down for an 
_ * hour or two. However, if you pleaſe, Madam, 

you may ahi me a little en — VE {mal} 

: * And * 
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es, Madam, cries the miſtreſs of the houſe, 
© I have ſome excellent white-wine.” * You have 


X\ "If: ſack then,” ſays the lady. Fes, an't pleaſe 


Honour, I have; I may challenge the country 
6 « for that—but let me beg your ladyſhip” to eat 3 
© thing.” | 
Upon my n 1 can't eat a Morel; eren 
the lady; © and 1 ſhall bemuch obliged to you, if 
© you: will pleaſe to get my apartment ready as ſoon 
© as poſſible ; for I am reſolved to be on horſeback 
© again in three hours.” 
85 Why, Suſan, cries the laridhady; ©1s there a fire 
< lit yet in the Wild- gooſe? I am ſorry, Madam, 
© all my beſt rooms are full. Several people of the firſt 
quality are now in bed. Here's a great young 
© *{quire, and many other great gentlefolksof quality.” 
- Suſan anſwered, © That the Iriſh gentlemen were 
got into the Wild-gooſe. 
© Was ever any thing like it!” ſays the miſtreſs ; 
© why the devil would you not keep ſome of the beſt 
© rooms for the quality, when you know ſcarce a day 
« paſſes without ſome calling here If they be 


_ « gentlemen, I am certain, when they know it is for 


© her ladyſhip, they will get up again.” 
© Not upon my account,” ſays the lady; I will 

© have no perſon diſturbed for me. If you have a 
© room that is commonly decent, it will ſerve me 
very well, though it be never ſo plain. I beg, Ma- 
© dam, you will not give yourſelf ſo much trouble 
© on my account.“ O, Madam! cries the other, 1 
© have ſeveral very good rooms for that matter, but 
© none good enough for your honour's ladyſhip. How - 
t ever, as you are ſo condeſcending to take up with 
© the beſt I have, do, Suſan, get a fire in the Roſe 
© this minute. Will your ladyſhip be pleaſed to go 

© up now, or ſtay till Ts is lighted?“ I thi 

©] have ſufficiently warmed myſelf,” anſwered the 
lady; 8 * if * * e, I will go now; I am 
© afraid 
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© afraid I have kept people, and particularly tha 
© gentleman (meaning Partridge); too long in the 
© cold already. Indeed, I cannot bear to think of 
© keeping any perſon from the fire this . dreadful 
weather. She then departed with her maid, the 
landlady marching with two lighted candles before 
When that good woman returned, the converſa- 
tion in the kitchen was all upon the charms of the 
young lady. There is indeed in perfect Beauty a 
power which none almoſt can withſtand; for my 
Iandlady, though ſhe was not pleaſed at the nega- 
tive given to the ſupper, declared ſhe had never 
ſeen ſo lovely a creature. Partridge ran out into the 
moſt extravagant encomiums on her face, though 
he could not fefrain from paying ſome compliments 
to the gold lace on her habit; the poſt- boy ſung 
forth the praiſes of her goodneſs, which were like- 
_ wiſe echoed by the other poſt-boy, who Was now 
come in. She's a true good lady, I warrant her,” 
ſays he; for ſhe hath mercy upon dumb crea- 
© tures; for ſhe aſked me every now and tan upon 
the journey, if 1 did not think ſhe ſhould hurt the 
© horſes by riding too faft ! and wheh the came in; 
« ſhe charged me to give them as much corn as ever 
they would eat.” Er LIE . 


* * 


Such charms are there in affability; and ſo ſur& is 
it to attract the praiſes of all kinds of people. It 
may indeed be compared to the celebrated Mrs. 
Huſſey “. It is equally ſure to ſet off every female 
per 88 the higheſt advantage, and to palliate 

and conceal every defect. A ſhort reflection which 
we could not forbear making in this place, whiere 
my reader hath ſeen the lovelineſs of an affable de- 
portment; and truth will now oblige us to contraſt 
it, by ſhewing the reverſe. ee 


A celebrated mantua - maker in che Strand, famous for ſetting 
e ofwomen.: oo TOY oo ue why 
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Containing infallible noſtrums for procuring univerſal. 

b- boos diſæſteem and hatred. . 3 
HE lady had no ſooner laid herſelf on Her pil- 

: [ low, than the waiting- woman returned to the 

kitchen to regale with ſome of thoſe dainties which 

her miſtreſs had refuſed. - eee 

The company, at her entrance, ſhewed her the 

ſame reſpect which they had before paid to her miſ- 

treſs, by riſing; but ſhe forgot to imitate her, by de- 

firing them to ſit down again. Indeed, it was ſcarce 

poſſible they ſhould have done fo ; forthe placed her 

chair in ſuch a poſture, as to occupy almoſt the 

whole fire. She then ordered a chicken to be broiled = 

that inſtant, declaring, if it was not ready in aquar- | 

ter of an hour, ſhe would not ſtay for it. Now, 

though the ſaid chicken was then at rooſt in the 

ſtable, and required the ſeveral ceremonies of catch- 
ing, killing, and picking, before it was brought | 
to the gridiron, my landlady would nevertheleſs 
have undertaken to do all within the time ; but the 
gueſt being unfortunately admitted behind the ſcenes, 
muſt have been witneſs to the Fourberie ; the poor 
woman was therefore obliged to confeſs that ſhe had 
none in the houſe; © but, Madam, ſaid ſhe, © I can 
get any kind of mutton in an inſtant from the 
s butcher's. Fe wy | 

Do you think then, anſwered the waiting-gen- = 

tlewoman, that I have the ſtomach of a horſe to eat 

* mutton at this time of night? Sure you people 

© that keep inns imagine your betters are like your- 

* ſelves. Indeed, I expect to get nothing at this 

© wretched place. I wonder my lady would ſtop at 

© it. I ſuppoſe none but tradeſmen and graſiers 

* eyer call here.” The landlady fired at this indig- 

nity offered to her houſe ; however, ſhe * 
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her temper, and contented herſelf with ſaying, 
© Very good quality frequented i it, ſhe thanked hea- 
ven !' Don't tell me, cries the other, of qua- 
lity! I believe I know more of people of quality 
© than ſuch as you. — But, prithee, without troubling 
* me with any of your impertinence, do tell me 
© what I can have for ſupper ; for though I cannot 
© eat horſe-fleſh, I am really hungry. Wh 
truly, Madam, anſwered the landlady, you could 
© not take me again at ſuch a diſadvantage; for 1 
muſt confeſs, I have nothing in the houſe, unleſs 
© a cold piece of beef, which indeed a gentleman's 
footman and the poſt-boy have almoſt cleared to 
X © the bone.“ © Woman,” ſaid Mrs. Abigail (ſo for 
W ſhortneſs we will call her), © I intreat you not to 
make me ſick. If I had faſted a month, I could 
© not eat what had been touched by the fingers of 
© ſuch fellows : Is there nothing neat or decent to 
© be had in this horrid place? What think you 
© of ſome eggs and bacon, Madam, ſaid the land- 
lady. © Are your eggs new laid? are you certain they 
© were laid to-day ? and let me have the bacon cut 
© very nice and thin; for I can't endure any thing 
that's groſs. —Prithee, try if you can do a little to- 
s lerably for once, and don't think you have a far- 
* mer's wife, or ſome of thoſe creatures in the houſe.” 
— The landlady began then to handle her knife; 
but the other ſtopt her, ſaying, Good woman, I 
© mult inſift upon your firſt waſhing your hands; for 
*I am extremely nice, and have been always uſed 
from my cradle to have every thing in the moſt 
< elegant manner. 
The landlady, who governed herſelf with much 
difficulty, began now the neceſſary preparations ; 
for as to Suſan, ſhe was utterly rejected, and with 
ſuch diſdain, that the poor wench was as hard put to 
it to reſtrain her hands from violence, as her miſ- 


treſs had been to hold her tongue. This indeed 
Vor. VII. 5 SGauſfan 
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Suſan did not entirely; for though ſhe literally 
kept it within her teeth, yet there it muttered many 
marry-come- ups, as good fleſh and blood as your- 
* ſelf;' with other ſuch indignant phraſes. 

While the ſupper was preparing, Mrs. Abigail be- 
gan to lament ſhe had not ordered a fire in the par- 
jour; but, ſhe ſaid, that was now too late. How- 
ever, {aid ſhe, I have novelty to recommend a 
* kitchen; for I do not believe I ever eat in one 
before. Then turning to the poſt-boys, ſhe aſked 
them, Why they were not in the ſtable with their 
© horſes ? If I muſt eat my hard fare here, Madam,” 
cries ſhe to the landlady, ] beg the kitchen may be 
© kept clear, that I may not be ſurrounded with all 
© the Diackguards 1 in town; as for you, Sir, ſays ſhe 
to Partridge, © you look ſomewhat like a gentleman, 
© and may fit fill if you pleaſe ; I don't deſire to 
_ © diſturb any body but mob.” 

© Yes, yes, Madam,” cries Partridge, © 1 an a 

* gentleman, I do aſſure you, and I am not ſo eaſily 
© to be diſturbed. Non ſemper vox caſualis eſt verbo 
* nominativus.*” This Latin ſhe took to be ſome af- 
front, and anſwered, © You may be a gentleman, Sir; 
© but you don't ſhew yourſelf as one, to talk Latin 
© to a woman.“ Partridge made a gentle reply, and 
concluded with more Latin ; upon which ſhe toſſed 
up her noſe, and contented herſelf by abuſing him 
with the name of a great ſcholar. 
The ſupper being now on the table, Mrs. Abigail 
eat very heartily, for ſo delicate a perſon; and 
-while a ſecond courſe of the ſame was by her order 
Preparing, ſhe ſaid, And fo, Madam, you tell me 

© your houle is frequented by people of great qua- 
«<lity ? 

The landlady anſwered in the affirmative, ſaying, 
© There were a great many very good quality and 
'« gentlefolks in it now. There's young ſquire All- 
1 worthy, as that gentleman there knows.” 4 
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And pray who is this young gentleman of qua- 


© lity, this young ſquire Allworthy ?“ ſaid Abigail. 


Who ſhould he be,“ anſwered Partridge, but 
© the ſon and heir of the great ſquire Allworthy, of 


_ © Somerſetſhire? | 


Upon my word,” ſaid ſhe, © you tell me ſtrange 
© news; for I know Mr. Allworthy of Somerſetſhire - 
© yery well, and I know he hath no ſon alive.” 


The landlady pricked up her ears at this, and 


Partridge looked a little confounded. However, 


after a ſhort heſitation, he anſwered, © Indeed, Ma- 
dam, it is true, every body doth not know him 
© to be ſquire Allworthy's ſon; for he was never 
© married to his mother ; but his ſon he certainly 
© is, and will be his heir too, as certainly as his 


© name is Jones.” At that word, Abigail let drop 


the bacon, which ſhe was conveying to her mouth, 
and cried out, © You ſurprize me, Sir. Is it poſſi- 
© ble Mr. Jones ſhould be now in the houſe ? 
* Ouare non? anſwered Partridge, it is poflible, 
© and it is certain.” | | 

Abigail now made haſte to finiſh the remainder of 
her meal, and then repaired back to her miſtreſs, 
when the converſation paſſed, which may be read in 
the next chapter. | 


c HAP. V. 


bSbewing who the amiable lady, and her unamiable maid, 


Were. 


As in the month of June the damaſk roſe, | 


+ which chance hath planted among the lilies, 
with their candid hue. mixes his vermilion ; or, as 
ſome playſome heifer in the pleaſant month of May 
diffuſes her odoriferous breath over the flowery 
meadows; or as, in the blooming month of April, 
the gentle, conſtant dove, perched on ſome fair 
e C'2 . bough, 


R 
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bough, fits meditating on her mate; ſo looking a 
hundred charms and breathing as many ſweets, her 
thoughts being fixed on her Tommy, with a.heart 
as good and innocent as her face was beautiful; 
Sophia (for it was ſhe herſelf) lay reclining her 
lovely head on her hand, when her maid entered the 
room, and running directly to the bed, cried, 
Madam Madam - who doth your ladyſhip think 
cis in the houſe?” Sophia ſtarting up, cried, I 
© hope my father hath not overtaken us.“ No, 
< Madam, it is one worth a hundred fathers; Mr. 
Jones himſelf is here at this very inſtant.“ Mr. 
© Tones !' ſays Sophia, it is impoſſible! I cannot be 
© ſo fortunate.” Her maid averred the fact, and was 
preſently detached by her miſtreſs to order him to 
be called; for ſhe ſaid ſhe was reſolved to ſee him 
immediately. | be | 
Mrs. Honour had no ſooner left the kitchen in the 
manner we have before ſeen, than the landlady fell 
ſeverely. upon her. The poor woman had indeed 
been loading her heart with foul language for ſome 
time, and now it ſcoured out of her mouth, as filth 
doth from a mud cart, when-the board which con- 
fines it is removed. Partridge likewiſe ſhoyelled in 
his ſhare of calumny, and (what may ſurprize the 
reader) not only beſpattered the maid, but attempt- 
ed to ſully the lilly-white character of Sophia herſelf. 
© Never a barrel the better herring,” cries he. 
« Noſcitur a ſocio, is a true ſaying. It. muſt be con- 
© feſſed indeed, that the lady in the fine garments is the 
© civiller of the two; but I warrant neither of them 
© are a bit better than they ſhould be. A couple of 
© Bath trulls, I'll anſwer for them; your quality don't 
© ride about at this time of night without ſervants.” 
© Sbodlikins, and that's true, cries the landlady, © you 
© have certainly hit upon the very matter ; for qua- 
© lity don't come into a houſe without beſpeaking a 
© a ſupper, whether they eat or no,” 


—- 


While 


- 
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While they were thus diſcourſing, Mrs. Honour 


returned and diſcharged her commiſſion, by bidding 


the landlady immediately wake Mr. Jones, and tell 


him a lady wanted to ſpeak with him. The land- 
lady referred her to Partridge, ſaying, he was the 
« ſquire's friend; but, for her part, ſhe never called 
men- folks, eſpecially gentlemen,” and then walked 
ſullenly out of the kitchen. Honour applied herſelf 
to Partridge ; but he refuſed, for my friend,” cries 
he, went to bed very late, and he would be very 
© angry to be diſturbed ſo ſoon.“ Mrs. Honour 
inſiſted ſtill to have him called, ſaying, She was 
© ſure, inſtead of being angry, that he would be to 
© the higheſt degree delighted when he knew the oc- 
f caſion.*” Another time, perhaps, he might, 


_ cries Partridge; © but non omnia poſſumus omnes. One 


© woman is enough at once for a reaſonable man.“ 
© What do you mean by one woman, fellow?“ cries 
Honour, None of your fellow, anſwered Par- 


tridge. He then proceeded to inform her plainly, 


that Jones was in bed with a wench, and made uſe 


of an expreſſion too indelicate to be here inſerted ; 


which ſo enraged Mrs. Honour, that ſhe called him 
jackanapes, and returned in a violent hurry to her 
miſtreſs, whom ſhe acquainted with the ſucceſs of 


her errand, and with the account ſhe had received; 


which, if poſſible, ſne exaggerated, being as angr 
with Jones, as if he had pronounced all the words 
that came from the mouth of Partridge. She diſ- 
charged a torrent of abuſe onthe maſter, and adviſed 


her miſtreſs to quit all thoughts of a man who had 


never ſhewn himſelf deſerving of her. She then ripped 
up the ſtory of Molly Seagrim, and gave the moſt 
malicious turn to his formerly quitting” Sophia her- 
ſelf; which, I muſt confeſs, the preſent incident not 
a little countenanced, . „ 
The ſpirits of Sophia were too much diſſipated 
by concern, to enable her to ſtop the torrent of 
her maid. At laſt, however, ſhe interrupted her, 
. ſaying, 


174 
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ſaying, © I never can believe this; ſome villain hath 
© behed him. You ſay you had it from his friend; 
- © but ſurely it is not the office of a friend to betray 

© {uch ſecrets.' © I ſuppoſe,” cries Honour, the 
© fellow is his pimp; for I never ſaw ſo ill- looked a 
© villain. Beſides, ſuch \ profligate rakes as Mr. Jones, 
are never aſhamed of theſe matters. 

To ſay the truth, this behaviour of Partridge was 

2 little inexcuſable; but he had not flept off the 

effect of the doſe which he ſwallowed the evening 
before ; which had, in the morning, received the ad- 
dition of above a pint of wine, or indeed rather of 
malt ſpirits; for the perry was by no means pure. 
Now that part of his head which Nature deſigned for 
the reſeryoir of drink, being very ſhallow, a ſmall 
quantity of liquor overflowed it, and opened the 
ſluices of his heart; ſo that all the ſecrets there 
_ depoſited run out. Theſe ſluices were indeed, natu- 
rally, very ill ſecured. To give the beſt- natured turn 
we canto his diſpoſition, he was a very honeſt man; 
for as he was the moſt inquiſitive of mortals, and 
eternallyprying into the ſecrets of others; ſo he very 
faithfully paid them by communicating, in return, 
every thing within his knowledge, 
While Sophia, tormented with anxiety, knew not 
what to believe, nor what reſolution to take, Suſan 
arrived with the ſack-whey. Mrs. Honour imme- 
diately adviſed her miſtreſs, in a whiſper, to pump 
this wench, who probably could inform her of the 
truth. Sophia approved it, and began as follows: 
Come hither, child, now anſwer me truly what 
© I am going to aſk you, and I promiſe you I will 
* very well reward you. Is there a young gentleman. 
© 1n this houſe, a handſome young gentleman that 
* — Here Sophia bluſhed and was confounded— 
FA young gentleman, ' cries Honour, * that came 
© hither in company with that ſaucy raſcal who 1s 
now in the kitchen?” Suſan . anſwered, There 
f Wag, '—* — you know we thing of any lady?“ 
continues 
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continues Sophia, any lady? I don't aſk you whe- 
< ther ſhe 1s handſome or no; perhaps ſhe is not, 
< that's nothing to the purpoſe ; but do you know of 
© any lady?” La! Madam, cries Honour, you 
< will make a very bad examiner. Harkee, child,” 
ſays ſhe, is not that very young gentleman now 
in bed with ſome naſty trull or other?* Here Suſan 
ſmiled, and was ſilent. © Anſwer the queſtion, child, 
Jays Sophia, and here's a guinea for you.“ A 
© ouvinea ! Madam, cries Suſan ; * La, what's a 
« guinea? If my miſtreſs ſhould know it, I ſhall 
« certainly loſe my place that very inſtant,” © Here's 
< another for you, ſays Sophia, and I promiſe you 
© faithfully your miſtreſs ſhall never know eit.“ Suſan, 
after a very ſhort heſitation, took the money, and told 
the whole ſtory, concluding with ſaying, If you 
© have any great curioſity, Madam, J can ſteal ſoftly 
into his room, and ſee whether he be in his own 
< bed or no.“ She accordingly did this by Sophia's 
deſire, and returned with an anſwer in the negative. 
Sophia now trembled and turned pale. Mrs. 
Honour begged her to be comforted, and not to 
think any more of ſo worthleſs a fellow. Why 
© there,” ſays Suſan, I hope, Madam, your lady- 
< ſhip. won't be offended ; but pray, Madam, is 
not your ladyſhip's name Madam Sophia Weſtern ?” 
How is it poſſible you ſhould know me?” anſwer- 
ed Sophia. Why that man that the gentlewoman 
© ſpoke of, who is in the kitchen, told about you 
< laſt night. But I hope your ladyſhip 1s not angry 
< with me.“ Indeed, child,” ſaid ſhe, © I am not; 
* Pray, tell me all, and 1 promiſe you III reward 
© Fat... n, Madam,” continued Sufan, that 
man told us all in the kitchen, that Madam Sophia 
Weſtern Indeed I don't know how. to bring it 
out. Here ſhe ſtopt, till having received encou- 
ragement from Sophia, and being vehemently preſſed 
by Mrs. Honour, ſhe proceeded thus: — He told 
* us, Madam, though to be ſure it is all a lie, that 
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« your ladyſhip was dying for love of the young 
< *fquire, and that he was going to the wars to get 

c rid of you. I thought to myſelf then he was a 

© falſe-hearted wretch ; but now to ſee fuch a fine, 

© rich, beautiful A as you be, forſaken for ſuch an 

p ordinary woman; for to be ſure ſo ſhe is, and another 

man's wife into the bargain. It is ſuch a ſtrange 

« unnatural thing, in a manner.” 

Sophia gave her a third guinea, and telling her ſhe 
would certainly be her friend, if ſne mentioned no- 
thing of what had paſſed, nor informed any one who 
ſhe was, diſmiſſed the girl, with orders to the poſt- 
boy to get the horſes ready immediately. 

Being now left alone with her maid, me told her 

truſty waiting- woman, That ſhe never was more 

© ealy than at t preſent. I am now convinced,“ ſaid 
ſhe, © he is not only a villain, but a low deſpicable 

_ © wretch. I can forgive all rather than his expoſing 
muy name in ſo barbarous a manner. Thar renders 

« him the object of my contempt. Yes, Honour, I 

© am now eaſy; I am indeed; I am very eaſy; and 

then ſhe burſt into a violent flood of tears. 

After a ſhort interval ſpent by Sophia, chiefly i in 
crying, and aſſuring her maid that ſhe was perfectly 
eaſy, Suſan arrived with an account that the horſes 
were ready, when a very extraordinary thought ſug- 
geſted itfelf to our young heroine, by which Mr. 
Jones would be acquainted with her having been at 
the inn, in a way, which, if any ſparks of affection 
for her remained in kin, would be at leaſt ſome 
puniſhment for his faults. 

The reader will be pleaſed to remember a little 
muff, which hath- had the honour of being more 
than once remembered already in this hiſtory. This 
muff, ever ſince the departure of Mr. Jones, had 
been the conſtant companion of Sophia by day, and 
her bed-fellow by night; and this muff ſhe had at 
this very inſtant upon her arm; whence ſhe took it 
off with * indignation, and having writ her name 


"with 
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with her pencil upon a piece of paper which ſhe pin- 
ned to it, ſhe bribed the maid to convey it into the 
empty bed of Mr. Jones, in, which, if he did not 
find it, ſhe charged her to take ſome method of con- 
veying it before his eyes in the morning. 

Then having paid for what Mrs. Honour had 
eaten, in which bill was included an account for what 
ſhe herſelf might have eaten, ſhe mounted her horſe, 
and once more aſſuring her companion that ſhe was 
perfectly eaſy, continued her ) Journey. 


CHAP, VI. 


Containing, among other things, the ingenuity of Pap... 


tridge, the madneſs of Jones, and the folly of Fitz- 
Patrick. | 


* 


T was now paſt five in the morning, and other 
company began to riſe and come to the kitchen, 
among whom were the ſerjeant and the coachman, 
who, being thoroughly reconciled, made a libation, 
'or, 1n the Engliſh phraſe, mes a x hearty cup toge- 
ther. 

In this drinking nothing more remarkable hap- 
pened than the behaviour of Partridge, who, when 
the ſerjeant drank a health to King George, repeated 
only the word King ; nor could he be brought to 
utter more ; for though he was going to fight againſt 
his own cauſe, yet he could not be prevailed upon to 
drink againſt it. 

Mr. Jones being now returned to his own bed 
(but from whence he returned we muſt beg to be 
excuſed from relating), ſummoned Partridge from 
this agreeable company, who, after a ceremonious 
preface, having obtained leave to offer his advice, 
delivered himſelf as follows: 

© It is, Sir, an öld ſaying, and a true one, that a 
wife man may ſometimes learn counſel from a fool; 
J wiſh therefore! might be ſo bold as to offer you 


* my 
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© my advice, which is to return home again, and 
© leave theſe horrida bella, theſe bloody wars, ta 
< fellows who are contented to ſwallow gunpowder, 
© becauſe they have nothing elſe to eat. Now every 
body knows your honour wants for nothing at 
< home ; when that's the caſe, why ſhould any man 

c travel abroad? l e 

« Partridge,” cries Jones, thou art certainly a 
© coward; I wiſh therefore thou would'ſt return 
© home thyſelf, and trouble me no more.” f 

I aſk your honour's pardon,” cries Partridge, I 
< ſpoke on your account more than my own; for as 
© to me, heaven knows my circumſtances are bad 
© enough, and I am ſo far from being afraid, that 1 
< yalue a piſtol, or a blunderbuſs, or any ſuch thing, 
© no more than a pop-gun. Every man mult die once, 
and what ſignifies the manner how; beſides, per- 
< haps, I may come off with the loſs only of an arm 
< or a leg. I aſſure you, Sir, I was never leſs afraid 
in my life; and ſo if your honour is reſolved to go 
© on, I am reſolved to follow you. But, in that caſe, 
I wiſh I might give my opinion. To be ſure, it is a 
<-ſcandalous way of travelling, for a great gentleman 
< like you to walk atoot. Now here are two or three 
good horſes in the ſtable, which the landlord will 
certainly make no ſcrupleof truſting you with; but 
© if he ſhould, I can eaſily contrive to take them; 
and let the worſt come to the worſt, the king would 
certainly pardon you, as you are going to fight in 
c his cauſe.” 

Now as the honeſty of Partridge was equal to his 
underſtanding, and both dealt only in ſmall matters, 
he would never have attempted a roguery of this kind, 
had he not imagined it altogether ſafe; for he was 
one of thoſe who have more conſideration of the 
gallows than of the fitneſs of things; but, in reality, 
he thought he might have committed this felony 
without-any danger; for, beſides that he doubted 
not but the name of Mr, Allworthy would ſufficiently 

| quiet 
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quiet the landlord, he conceived they ſnould be 2 
together ſafe, whatever turn affairs might take; 


Jones, he imagined, would have friends enough =o 3 


one fide, and as his friends would as well NOPE him 
on the other. 

When Mr. Jones found that Partridge was in 1 ear- 
neſt in this propoſal, he very ſeverely rebuked him, 
and that in ſuch bitter terms, that the other attempted . 
to laugh it off, and preſently turned the diſcourſe to 
other matters; faying, he believed they were then in a 
bawdy-houſe, and that he had with much ado pre- 
vented two wenches from diſturbing his honour in 
the middle of the night. © Heyday! ſays he, I be- 
© lieve/they got into your chamber whether I would 
© or no; for here lies the muff of one of them on 
© the ground. Indeed, as Jones returned to his bed 
in the dark, he had never perceived the muff on the 
quilt, and in leaping into his bed, he had tumbled it 
on the floor. This Partridge now took up, and was 
going to put into his pocket, when Jones deſired to 
ſee it. The muff was ſo very remarkable, that our 
hero might poſſibly have recollected it without the 
information annexed. But his memory was not put 
to that hard office; for at the ſame inſtant he ſaw 
and read the words Sophia Weſtern upon the paper 
which was pinned to it. His looks now grew frantic 
in a moment, and he eagerly cried out, Oh heavens! 
* how came this muff here!” I know no more than 

« your honour,* cried Partridge ; © but I ſaw it upon 
the arm of one of the women who would have diſ- 
* turbed you, if Iwould have ſuffered them.“ Where 
© are they?” cries Jones, jumping out of bed, and 
laying hold of his clothes. Many miles off, 1 
believe, by this time,” ſaid Partridge, And now 
Jones, upon further enquiry, was ſufficiently aſſured 
that the bearer of this muff was no other than the 
lovely Sophia herſelf. | 

The behaviour of Jones on this occaſion, his 
| thoughts, his looks, his words, his actions, were ſuch 
8 
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as beggar all deſcription. After many bitter execra- | 


tions on Partridge, and not fewer on himſelf, he or- 
dered the poor fellow, who was frightened out of his 
wits, to run down and hire him horſes at any rate; 
and a very few minutes afterwards, having ſhuffled 
on his clothes, he haftened down ſtairs to execute the 
orders himſelf, which he had juſt before given. 

But before we proceed to what paſſed on his ar- 
rival in the kitchem it will be neceffary to recur 


to what had there happened ſince Partridge had tirſt 
left it on his maſter's ſummons. 


The ſerjeant was juſt marched off with his party, 
when the two Iriſh gentlemen aroſe, and came down 
ſtairs; both complaining, that they had been ſo often 


; waked by the noiſes in the inn, that they had never 


once been able to cloſe their eyes all night. 

The coach, which had brought che young lady 
and her maid, and which, perhaps, the reader may 
have hitherto concluded was her own, was indeed a 
returned coach belonging ta Mr. King of Bath, one 


af the worthieſt and honeſteſt men that ever dealt in 


horſe-fleſh, and whoſe coaches we heartily recom- 
mend to all our readers who travel that road. By 
which means they may, perhaps, have the pleaſure 
of riding inthe very coach, and being driven by the 
"EE coachman, that is recorded in this hiſtory. 

The coachman having but two paſſengers, and 
having: Mr. Maclachlan was going to Bath, offered 
to carry him thither at a very moderate price. He 
was induced to this by the report of the hoſtler, who 
ſaid that the horſe which Mr. Maclachlan had hired 
from: Worceſter, would be much more pleaſed with 
returning to his friends there, than to proſecute a lon 
Journey ; for that the ſaid horſe was rather a two- 
legged than a four-legged animal. 

Mr. Maclachlan immediately cloſed with the pro- 
poſal of the coachman, and at the ſame time, per- 


; | ſuaded his friend Fitzpatrick to accept of the fourth 


place in the coach, This conveyance the ſoreneſs 
: of 


\ 
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of his bones made more agreeable to him than a 
horſe; and being well aſſured of meeting with his 


wife at Bath, he thought a little delay would be . 


no conſequence. 


Maclachlan, who was much che ſharper: man af 
the two, no ſooner heard that this lady came from 
Cheſter, with the other circumſtances ' which he 
learned from the hoſtler, than it came into his head 
that ſhe might poſſibly be his friend's wife; and pre- + 
ſently acquainted him with this ſuſpicion, which had 
never once occurred to Fitzpatrick himſelf. To 
ſay the truth, he was one of thoſe compoſitions 
which nature makes up in too great a hurry, and 
forgets to put any brains into their head. 

Now it happens to this ſort of men, as to bad 
hounds, who never hit off a fault themſelves ; but 
no ſooner doth a dog of ſagacity open his mouth, 
than they immediately do the ſame, and without the 
guidance of any ſcent, run directly forwards as faſt 
as they are able. In the ſame manner, the very mo- 
ment Mr. Maclachlan had mentioned his appuchen- 
ſion, Mr. Fitzpatrick. inſtantly concurred, and flew 
directly up ſtairs to ſurprize his wife before he knew 
where ſhe was; and unluckily (as fortune loves to 
play tricks with thoſe gentlemen who put themſelves 
entirely under her conduct) ran his head againſt ſe- 
veral doors and poſts to no purpoſe. Much kinder 
was ſhe to me, when ſhe ſuggeſted that ſimile of the 
hounds, juſt before inſerted ; ſince the poor wife 
may, on theſe occaſions, be ſo juſtly compared to a 


hunted hare. Like that little wretched animal ſhe 


pricks up her ears to liſten after the voiceof her pur- 
ſuer ; like her, flies away trembling when ſhe hears 
It; and like her, is generally overtaken and de- 
ſtroyed in the end. 

This was not however the caſe at preſent; for after 
a long fruitleſs ſearch, Mr. Fitzpatrick returned tothe 
kitchen, where, as if this had been a real chace, 
entered a gentleman hallowing as hunters do when 


the 
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the hounds are at a fault. He was juſt alighted from 
his horſe, and had many attendants at his heels. 
Here, reader, it may be neceſſary to acquaint thee 
with ſome matters, which, if thou doſt know already, 
thou art wiſer than I take thee to be. And this in- 
formation thou ſhalt receive in the next chapter. 


H 3; E306 


Tn which are concluded the adventures that happened at 
| the inn at Upton. 


PÞ the firſt place then, this 3 jut a arrived 
was no other perſon than ſquire Weſtern himſelf, 
who was come hither in purſuit of his daughter; and 
had he fortunately been two hours earlier, he had 
not only found her, but his niece into the bargain; 
for ſuch was the wife of Mr. Fitzpatrick, who had 
run away with her five years before, out of the cuſtody 
of that ſage lady Madam Weſtern. 

Now this lady had departed from the inn much 
about the ſame time with Sophia; for having been 
waked by the voice of her huſband, ſhe had ſent up 
for the landlady, and being by her apprized of the 
matter, had bribed the good woman, at an extrava- 
gant price, to furniſh her with horſes for her eſcape. 
Such prevalence had money in this family; and 
though the miſtreſs would have turned away her 
-maid | for a corrupt hufly, if ſhe had known as much 
as the reader, yet ſhe was no more proof againſt 
corruption herſelf than poor Suſan had been. 
Mr. Weſtern and his nephew were not knovrn to 
one another; nor indeed would the former have 
taken any notice of the latter, if he had known him; 
for this being a ſtolen match, and conſequently an 
unnatural one in the opinion of the good *ſquire, 
he had, from the time of her committing it, aban- 
neck the poor young Creature, who was then no 


more 


* \ | 
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more than eighteen, as a monſter, and had never 
ſince ſuffered her to be named in his preſence. 
The kitchen was now a ſcene of univerſal confu- 
fion, Weſtern enquiring after his daughter, and-Fitz- 
patrick as eagerly after his wite, when Jones entered 
the room, unfortunately having Sophia's muff in his 
kand. e 

As ſoon as Weſtern ſaw Jones, he ſet up the ſame 
holla as is uſed by ſportſmen when their game is in 
view. He then immediately run up and laid hold of 
Jones, crying, We have got the dog fox, I warrant 
the bitch is not far off. The jargon which followed 
for ſome minutes, where many ſpoke different things 
at the ſame time, as it would be very difficult to de- 
ſcribe, ſo would it be no leſs unpleaſant to read. 
Jones having, at length, ſhaken Mr. Weſtern off, 
and ſome of the company having interfered between 
them, our hero proteſted his innocence as to know- 
ing any thing of the lady; when parſon Supple ſtep- 
ped up, and faid, It is folly to deny it; for why, 
© the marks of guilt are in thy hands. I will my- 
« ſelf aſſeverate and bind it by an oath, that the 
muff thou beareſt in thy hand belongeth unto Ma- 
dam Sophia; for I have frequently obſerved ter, of 
© later days, to bear it about her. My daughter's 
© muff!” cries the ſquire in a rage. Hath he got 
my daughter's muff! bear witneſs the goods are 
found upon him. T'll have him before a juſtice of 
peace this inſtant. Where is my daughter, villain?“ 
«© Sir,” ſaid Jones, I beg you would be pacified. 
© The muff, I acknowledge, is the young lady's; but, 
© upon my honour, I have never ſeen her.“ Ar 
theſe words Weſtern loſt all patience, and grew in- 
articulate with rage. | £2 RAR 

Some of the ſervants had acquainted Fitzpatrick 

who Mr. Weſtern was. The good Iriſhman there- 
fore thinking he had now an opportunity to do an 
act of ſervice to his uncle, and by that means might 
Poſſibly obtain his favour, ftept up to Jones, "_ 
2 o | crie 
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_ cried out, © Upon my eonſcience; Sir, you may be 
1 aſhamed of denying your having ſeen the gentle- 
< man's daughter Ah my-face, when you know I 
< found you. there upon the bed together.” Then 
turning to Weſtern, he offered to conduct him im- 
mediately to the room where his daughter was; 
which offer being accepted, he, the ſquire, the par- 
ſon, and ſome others, aſcended directly to Mrs. Wa- 
ters's chamber, which they entered with no leſs vio- 
lence than Mr. Fitzpatrick had done before. 

The poor lady ſtarted from her ſleep with as much 
amazement as terror, and beheld at her bedſide a 
figure which might very well be ſuppoſed -to have 
eſcaped out of Bedlam. Such wildneſs and confuſion 
were in the looks of Mr. Weſtern; who no ſooner 
faw the lady, than he ſtarted back, ſhewing ſuffici- 
ently by his manner, before he ſpoke, that this was 
not the perſon ſought after. 

So much more tenderly do women 56 Wr re- 
putation than their perſons, that though the latter 
ſeemed now in more danger than before; yet as the 
former was ſecure, the lady ſcreamed not with ſuch 
violence as ſhe had done on the other occaſion: 
However, ſhe no ſooner found herſelf alone, than 
the abandoned all thoughts of further repoſe; and 

as ſhe had ſufficient reaſon to be diſſatisfied with her 
preſent lodging, the dreſſed herſelf with all Home 
expedition. 

Mr. Weſtern now proceeded to ſcarch the whole 
houſe, but to as little purpoſe as he had diſturbed 

or Mrs. Waters. He then returned diſconſolate 
into the kitchen, where he found Jones i in the cultady * 
of his ſervants. 

This violent uproar had raiſed all the people in the 
houſe, though it'was-yet ſcarcely daylight. Among 
theſe was a grave gentleman, who had the honour to 
be in the commiſſion of the peace for the county of 
Worceſter. Of which Mr, Weſtern was, no ſooner 
informed, than he offered to lay his complaint _— 

im. 


WL 
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him. The juſtice declined executing his office, as 
he ſaid he had no clerk preſent, nor no book about 
Juſtice Buſineſs; and that he could not carry all the 

aw in his Head about ſtealing away daughters, and 
ee 16th hy ne ne ny 


« * -_ 


Here Mr. Fitzpatrick offered to lend him his aſſiſt- 
ance, informing the company that he had been him- 
ſelf bred to the law. (And indeed he had ſerved three 
years as Clerk to an attorney in the north of Ireland, 
when chuſing a genteeler walk in life, he quitted his 
maſter cue over to England, and ſet up that bufi- 
neſs which requires no apprenticeſhip, namely, that 
of a gentleman, in which he had ſucceeded, as hath 
been already partly mentioned.) I Oe 


* 


Mr. Fitzpatrick declared that the law concerning 
daughters Was out of the preſent caſe ; the ſtealing 
a muff was undoubtedly felony, and the goods being 
found upon the perſon, were ſufficient evidence of 
The magiſtrate, upon the encouragement” of ſo 
learned # edachutor, and upon the violent interceffion 
of the ſquire, was at length prevailed upon to feat 
himſelf in the chair of juſtice; where being placed, 
upon viewing the muff which Jones {till held in his 
hand, and upon the parſon's ſwearing it to be the 
property of Mr. Weſtern, he defired Mr. Fitzpatrick 
" draw up 2 commitment, which he ſaid he would 
"Jonah now defired to be heard, which was at laft, 
with difficulty, granted him. He then produced. the 
evidence of Mr. Partridge, as to the finding it; but 
what was {till more, Suſan depoſed that Sophia her- 
{elf had delivered the muff to her, and had ordered 
her to convey it into the chamber where Mr. Jones 
„n E—᷑ 8 
Whether a natural love of juſtice, or the extraor- 
dinary comelineſs of Jones, had wrought on Suſan to 
make the diſcovery, I will not determine; but ſuch 
were the effects of her evidence, that the magiſtrate, 
Vor. VII. * 0 throwing 


throwing himſelf back in his chair, declared that the 
matter was now altogether as clear on the fide of the 
priſoner, as it, had before been againſt, him with 
which the parſon concurred, ſaying, The Lord forbid 
he ſhould be inſtrumental in committing an innocent 
. perſon. to durance. The juſtice then; aroſe; acquit- 
ted the priſoner, and broke up the cot. 

Mr. Weſtern now gave every one preſent a hearty 

curſe, and immediately ordering his horſes, departed 
in purſuit of his daughter, without taking the leaſt 
notice. of his nephew Fitzpatrick, or returning. any 


anſwer to. his claim of kindred, | notwithſtanding all 


the obligations he had juſt received from. that gentle- 
man. 7 the violence, moreover, of his hurry, and 
of his paſſion, he luckily forgot to demand the muff 
of Jones: I ſay luckily s for he would have died on 
the ſpot rather than have parted with it. 
Jones likewiſe, with his, friend Partridge, ſet for- 
. ward the moment he had paid his reckoning, in queſt 
of his lovely Sophia, whom, he now reſolved never 
more to abandon the purſuit of. Nor could he bring 
himſelf even to take leave of Mrs. Waters; of whom 
he deteſted the very thoughts, as ſhe, had; been, 
though not deſignedly, the occaſion; of his. miſſing 
the happieſt interview with Sophia, to Whom he now 


% 


vowed eternal conſtancy... : 


* oy 4 „ 
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As for Mrs, Waters, ſhe took the opportunity of 


- 


the coach which was going to Bath; for which place: 
ſhe ſet. out in company with the two Iriſh,gentlemen, 
the landlady Kindly lending her her clothes; in re- 
turn for which, ſhe was contented only to receive 
about double their value, as a recompence for the 
loan. Upon the road ſhe was perfectly regonciled 
to Mr. Fitzpatrick, who was a very handſome fel- 
low, and indeed did all ſhe could to conſole him in 
the ablcnct of bis wie: 5. ooo onion a nadand We 
Thus ended the many odd adventures which Mr. 
Jones encountered at his inn at Upton, where they 


talk, to this day, of the beauty and lovely behaviour 


— 


7 
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of the charming 9 bree name of the Somer- 
ſetſnire angel: 11; 


A 24 H 4 P. VI IT. 
«i 1 the 2 goes backward. 


EF ORE we proceed any bender in ourifiſi6ty; 
B it may be proper to look a little back, in order 
to account for the extraordinary appearance of e mr 
and her father at the inn at Upton.:. 

The reader may be pleaſed to remember; that in 
the ninth chapter of the ſeventh book of our hiſtory, 
we left Sophia, after a long debate between love and 
duty, deciding the cauſe, as it uſually, I believe, 
happens, in favour of the former. 

This debate had ariſen, as we have there thewn; 
from a viſit which her father had juſt before made 
her, in order to force her conſent to a marriage with 
Blifil; and which he had underſtood to be fully im- 
plied in her acknowledgment, “ that ſhe neither. 
i muſt, nor could refuſe any abſolute command wel 
es hie © 414 

Now from this viſit the "ſquire retired to his even- 
ing potation, overjoyed at the ſucceſs he had gained 
with his daughter; and as he was of a ſocial diſpoſi- 
tion, and willing to haye partakers in his happineſs, 
the beer was ordered to flow very liberally into the 
kitchen ; ſo that before eleven in the evening, there 
was not a ſingle perſon ſober in the houſe, except 
only Mrs. Weſtern herſelf, and the charming Sophia. 

Early in the morning a meſſenger was diſpatched 
to ſummon Mr. Blifil; for though the*ſquire imagined 
that young gentleman had been much leſs acquainted, 
than he really was, with the former averſion of his 
daughter; ; as he had not, however, yet received her 
conſent, he longed impatiently to communicate it to 
him, not doubting but that the intended bride her- 
lf would confirm it with her lips. As to the wed- 
9 2 | | ding, 
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ding, it had the evening before been fixed, by the 


male parties, to be celebrated on the next morning 
ſave one. 

Breakfaſt was now ſet forth in the parlour, where 
Mr. Blifil attended, and where the ſquire and his 
ſiſter likewiſe were aflembied: > and now Sophia was 
ordered to be called. | 


O, Shakeſpeare } had I thy pen! O, Hogarth! 


had I thy pencil ! then would I draw the picture of 


the poor ſerving-man, who, with ale countenance, 


ſtaring eyes, chattering teeth, nee tormgue, 
and mln limbs, | t | 


(Een ſuch a man, ſo 9 fo fpiritleſs, 


So dull, ſo dead in look, ſo woe-be- ones 
Drew Par s curtains in the dead 


And would have told him, 1 his bi Trop 2 


ator 6 


CL the! room, and declared, — - That Madam 
Sophia was not to be found. 
Not to be found! cries the ſquire ; ſtartin 
from his chair; - © Zounds and n Blood 


* and fury! Where, when, how, what—Not t to be 
found! Where??? 


Lal ene ſaid Mrs. Weſtera; with true po- 
Utical coldneſs, you are always throwing your- 
© ſelf into ſuch violent paſſions for nothing. My 


_ © niece, I ſuppoſe, is only walked out into the gar- 


den. I proteſt you are grown ſo unreaſonable, that 


"© 20:30 impoſſible to live in the houſe with you.” 
Nay, nay, anſwered the ſquire, returnin . 
We fuddenty to himſelf, as he had gone from himſelf; 


< if that be all the matter, it fignifies' not much; 


but, upon my foul, my mind miſgave me, when 
© the fellow ſaid ſhe was not to be found. He then 


gave orders for the bell to be rung in che garen, 
55 ſat ME OT * ans 
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before her eyes. Of both theſe the reader may have 
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No two things could be more the reverſe of each 


| Wem than were the brother and ſiſter, in moſt in- 


ſtances; particularly in this, That as the brother 
never foreſaw any thing at a diſtance, but was moſt 
ſagacious i in immediatel ſeeing every thing the mo- 
ment it had happened; ſo the ſiſter eternally foreſaw. 
at a diſtance, but was not ſo quick ſighted to objects 


obſerved examples: and, indeed, both their ſeveral 
talents were exceſſive; Fo as the ſiſter often foreſaw. 
what never came to paſs, ſo the brother often ſaw 
much more than was actually the truth. MF 
This was not however the caſe at preſent. The 
ſame report was brought from the garden, as before 


had been brought from the chamber, that Madam 


Sophta was not to be found, 

The *ſquire himſelf now fallied forth, and. began 
to. roar forth the name of Sophia as loudly, and 1n 
as hoarſe a voice, as whilome did Hercules that of 
Hylas; and as the poet tells us, that the whole ſhore . 
echoed back the name of that beautiful youth; ſo 
did the houſe, the garden, and all the neighbouring 
fields reſound nothing but the name of Sophia, in 
the hoarſe yoices of the men, and in the ſhrill pipes 
of the women; while echo ſeemed ſo pleaſed to re- 
peat the beloved ſound, that if there is really ſuch-a 


perſon, I believe Ovid hath belied her ſex. 


Nothing reigned for a long time but confuſion; 
till at laſt the ſquire having ſufficiently ſpent his 
breath, returned to the parlour, where he found Mrs. 
Weſtern and Mr. Blifl; and threw himſelf, with the 
ene dejection in his eee into a great 
chair. 


Here Mrs. Weſtern began 0 apply the following 


conſolationn 
Brother, I am ous * what hath h appened ; 


e and that my niece ſhould have behaved herſelf in 

a manner ſo unbecoming her family; but it is all 

« "one's own doings, and you have nobody to thank 
D 3 but 


I given her her will ? 


* ” 


f 
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ec but yourſelf. You know ſhe hath been educated. 
always in a manner directly contrary to my advice, 
« and how you ſee the conſequence. Have I not a 
te thouſand times argued with you about giving my 


* niece her own will? But you know I never could 
prevail upon you; and when I had taken ſo much 


< pains to eradicate her headſtrong opinions, and 
ce to rectify your errors in policy, you know ſhe was 


ee taken out of 1 my hands; ſo that I have nothing to 


“e anſwer for. Had I been truſted entirely with the 
te care of her education, no ſuch accident as this 
« had ever befallen you; ſo that you muſt comfort 
cc yourſelf by thinking it was all your own doing ; 


dc and indeed, what elſe could be . ener from ſuch 
1 5 indulgence — 


« Zounds! Siſter,” anfinered he, ge you are venough 
te to make one mad. Have I indulged her? Have 


It was no longer ago 
ce than laſt night that I threatened, if ſhe diſobeyed 


© me, to confine her to her thamber upon bread and 


& Water, as long as ſhe lived. —You would re 
ff the patience of Job.“ 


<« Did ever mortal hear the like 75 replied me. 
ce Brother, if T had not the patience of fifty Jobs, 
te you would make me forget all decency and deco- 
« rum. Why would you interfere? Did I not beg 
« you, did I not intreat you, to leave the whole con- 


| « duct to me? You have defeated all the operations 
ce of the campaign by one falſe ſep. Would any 


«c man in his ſenſes have provoked a daughter by 
« ſuch threats as theſe ? How often have I told you, 


« that Engliſh women are not to be treated like Ci- 
40 raceſſian * ſlaves. We have the protection of the 
ce world; we are to be won by gentle means only, 
| cc and not to be hectored, and bullied, and beat into 
cc compliance.” I thank heaven, no Salique law go- 
c verns here. 1 you have a as, guar in _ 
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« manner which no woman but myſelf would bear. 
do not wonder my niece was frightened and ter- 
cc rified into taking this meaſure; and to ſpeak ho- 
« neſtly, I think my niece will be juſtified to the 
c world for what ſhe hath done. I repeat it to you 
<« again, brother, you muſt comfort yourſelf by re- 
ce membring that it is all your own fault. How often 
have I adviſed —* Here Weſtern roſe haſtily 
from his chair, and, venting two or three horrid 1 im- 
precations, ran out of the room. 

When he was departed, his ſiſter expreſſed more 
bitterneſs (if poffible) againſt him, than ſhe had done 
while he was preſent ; for the truth of which ſhe ap- 
pealed to Mr. Blifil, who, with great complacence, 
acquieſced entirely in all ſhe ſaid; but excuſed all the 
faults of Mr. Weſtern, as they muſt be conſidered,” 
he ſaid, © to have proceeded from the too indtdinate 
c fondneſs of a father, which muſt be allowed the 
© name of an amiable- weakneſs.” So much the 
© more inexcuſable, anſwered the lady ; © for whom 
* doth he ruin by his fondneſs, but his own child? 1 
To which Blifil immediately agreec. 

Mrs. Weſtern then began to expreſs great confuſion 
on the account of Mr. Blifil, and of the uſage which 
he had received from a family to which he intended. 
fo much honour. On this ſubject ſhe treated the folly 
of her niece with great ſeverity; but concluded with 
throwing the whole on her brother, who, ſhe ſaid, 
was inexcuſable to have proceeded ſo far without 
better aſſurances of his daughter's conſent : © But he 
© was (ſays ſhe) always of a violent, headſtrong tem 
_ © per; and I can ſcarce forgive myſelt for all the ad- 

* vice I have thrown away upon him.” 

After much of this kind of converſation, which; 5 
perhaps, would not greatly entertain the reader, was 
it here particularly related, Mr. Blifil took his leave, 
and returned home, not highly pleaſed with his diſ- 
appointment; which, however, the philoſophy which 
NE i acquiredfrom CRY and the religion infuſed 
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into him by: T hwackum, together with ſomewhat elſe, 
taught him to bear rather better than more pas 
lovers bear thele Kinds of cvils. | 


CHAP. — 
* The gabe of Sophia, eber kr 


T is now time to look after Shes — —— ha 
1 reader, if he loves her half ſo well as I do, will 
rejoice to find eſcaped from the clutches of her paſ- 
5 father, and from thoſe of her dpa ate 
EC. 

Twelve times did the! iron regiſter of time beat on 
the ſonorous bell-metal, ſummoning the ghoſts to 
riſe, and walk their nightly round. In Pager 
language, it was twelve o'clock, and all the family, 
as We have ſaid, lay buried in drink and ſleep, except 
only Mrs. Weſtern, who was deeply engaged in read- 


ing a political pamphlet, and except our heroine, who 


now ſoftly ſtole down ſtairs, and having unbarred and 
unlocked ane of. the houſe-doors,. ſallied forth, and 
haſtened to the place of appointment. 
Notwithſtanding the many pretty arts which ladies 
ſometimes practiſe, to diſplay their fears on every. 
little occaſion (almoſt as many as the other ſex uſes 
to conceal theirs), certainly there is a degree of cou- 
rage, which not only becomes a woman, but is often 
neceſſary to enable her to diſcharge her duty. It is, 
indeed, the idea af fierceneſs, and not of. bravery, 
which deſtroys the female character; for who can read 
the ſtory of the juſtly celebrated Arria, without con- 
ceiving as high an opinion of her gentleneſs. and 


tenderneſs as of her fortitude ? At the ſame time, 


perhaps, many a woman who, ſhrieks at a mouſe, or 
a rat, may be capable of poiſoning a huſband ; or, 
what is worſe, 85 driving. im to poiſon himſelf, | 
Sophia, with all the gentleneſs which a woman can 
wah had all the irt n which the. ought to have. 


When, 
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When, therefore, ſhe came to the place of appoint- 
ment, and, inſtead of meeting her maid, as was 
agreed, ſaw a man ride directly up to her, ſhe nei- 
ther ſcreamed out, nor fainted away : not that her 
pulſe then beat with its uſual regularity; for ſhe Was, 
at firſt, under ſome ſurprize and apprehenſion: but 
theſe were relieved almoſt as ſoon as raifed, when 
the man, pulling off his hat, aſked her, in a very 
ſubmiſſive manner, If her ladyſhip did not expect 
to meet another lady?” And then proceeded to 
—_— her, that he was s ſent to conduct her to that 
| Sophia could have no poſſible ſuſpician of any 
falſehood in this account: ſhe therefore mounted re- 
{olutely behind the fellow, who conveyed her ſafe 
to a town about five miles diſtant, where ſhe-had 
the ſatisfaction of finding the good Mrs. Honobr : 
for as the ſoul of the waiting-woman was wrapt up 
in thoſe very. habiliments which uſed to enwrap her 
body, ſhe could by no means bring herſelf to truſt 
them out of her ſight. Upon theſe, therefore, ſhe 
kept guard in perſon, while 52. detached the afore- 
ſaid fellow after her miſtreſs, having given him all 
proper inſtructions. 
They now debated what courſe to take, in order 
to aid the purſuit of Mr. Weſtern, who they knew, 
would ſend after them in a few hours. The — | 
road had ſuch charms for Honour, that ſhe was 
deſirous of going on directly; alleging, . as 
Sophia ade not be miſſed till eight or nine the next 
morning, her purfuers would not be able to over- 
take her, even though they knew which way ſhe 
had gone, But Sophia had too much at ſtake to 
venture any thing to chance; nor did ſhe dare truſt 
too much to her tender limbs, in a conteſt which 
was to be decided only by ſwiftneſs. She reſolved, 
therefore, to travel acroſs the country, for at leait 
twenty or thirty miles, and then to take the direct 
road to London, So, having hired horſes to go 


twenty 
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twenty miles one way, when ſhe intended to 
twenty miles the other, ſne ſet forward with the unte 
guide, behind whom ſne had ridden from her fa- 
ther's houſe; the guide having now taken up be- 
hind him, in the room of Sophia, a much heavier, 
as well as much leſs lovely burthen; being, in- 
deed, a huge portmanteau, well ſtuffed with thoſe 
outſide ornaments, by means of which. the fair 
Honour hoped to gain many conqueſts, and, Fn” 
to make her fortune in London city. 

When they had gone about two hundred: paces 
fin the inn, on the London road, Sophia rode 
up to the guide, and, with a voice much fuller of 
honey than was ever that of Plato, though his mouth 
is ſuppoſed to have been a bee-hive, begged him to 
take the firſt turning which led towards Briſtol. 

Reader, I am not ſuperſtitious, nor any Freut 
believer of modern miracles. I do not, therefore, 
deliver the following as a certain truth; for, indeed, 
I can ſcarce credit it myſelf: but the fidelity of an 
hiſtorian obliges mè to relate what hath been confi- 
dently aſſerted. The horſe, then, on which the 
guide rode, is reported to have been ſo charmed by 
Sophia's voice, that he made a full ſtop, and cum 
an unwillingneſs to proceed any farther. 

Perhaps, however, the fact may be true, and lefk 
miraculous than it hath been repreſented ;'fince the 
natural cauſe ſeems adequate to the effect: for as the 
guide at that moment deſiſted from a conſtant ap- 
plication of his armed right heel (for, like Hudi- 
bras, he wore but one ſpur), it is more than poſſible, 
that this omiſſion alone might occaſion the beaſt to 
ſtop, eſpecially as this was very frequent with him at 
other times. 

But if the voice of Sd had really an \ effect on 
the horſe, it had very little on the rider. He an- 
ſwered ſomewhat ſurlily, That meaſter had order- 
*ed him to 5 95 a We 215 and TT he 7 — 
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loſe his place, if he went any other chan _ he 
© was ordered. | 

Sophia finding all her Pie bad-n no o effect, 
began now to add irreſiſtible charms to her voice; 
charms, which, according to the proverb, makes the 
old mare trot, "inſtead of ſtanding ſtill; charms! to 
which modern ages have attributed all that irre- 
ſiſtible force, which the ancients imputed to perfect 
oratory. In a word, ſhe promiſed ſhe would reward 
him to his utmoſt expectation. 1 | 
The lad was. not totally deaf to theſe promiſes 3 
but he diſliked their being indefinite: for though 
perhaps he had never heard that word; yet that in 
fact was his objection. He ſaid, Gentlevolks did 
* not conſider the caſe of poor volks; ; that he had 
© like to have been turned away the other day, for 
riding about the country with a gentleman from 

* *ſquire Allworthy' $, who did not reward him tant 
© ſhould have done.“ | * 

With whom ?? Gap es eagerly—* With a 
© gentleman from ſquire Allworthy's, repeated the 
lad; © the ſquire's fon, I think, they call un. 
© Whither ? which way did he go?” ſays Sophia. 
Why a little o' one fide o Briſtol, about twenty 
© miles off,” anſwered the lad.“ Guide me, ſays 
Sophia, to the ſame place, and I'll es thee a 

* guinea or two, if one is not ſufficient.' To be 
* certain,” ſaid the boy, © it is honeſtly worth two, 
when your ladyſhip conſiders: what a riſk I run; 
but, however, if your ladyſnip will promiſe me 
the two guineas, I'll e'en venture: to be certain 

it is a ſinful thing to ride about my meaſter's 
# horſes ; but one comfort is, I can only be turned 
away, and two ons will Faun male me 
* amends.” 

The b being thus ſtruck, the lad caged 
ande! into the Briſtol road, and Sophia ſet forward in 
purſuit of Jones, highly contrary to the remonſtran- 
ve os Ty Honour, who had much more defire > 
1105 ee 
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lee has, than to ſee Mr. Jones: for indeed ſhe 
was not his friend with her miſtreſs, as he had been 
guilty of ſome neglect in certain pecuniary civilities, 
which are by cuſtom due to the waiting gentlewoman 
in all love affairs, and more eſpecially in thoſe of a 
clandeſtine kind. This we impute rather to the 
careleſneſs of his temper, than to any want of gene- 
roſity; but perhaps ſhe derived it from the latter 


motive. Certain it is that ſhe hated him very bitterly. 


on that account, and reſolved to take every opportu- 
nity of injuring him with her miſtreſs,” It was there- 
fore highly unlucky for her, that ſhe had gone to 
the 2 ſame town and inn whence Jones had ſtarted, 
and ſtill more unlucky was ſhe, in having ſtumbled 
on the.ſame guide, and on this accidental diſcovery 


which Sophia had made. 


Our travellers arrived at H ambrook * at the break 
of day, where Honour was againſt her will charged 
to enquire the route which Mr. Jones had taken. 
Of this, indeed, the guide himſelf could have in- 
formed them; but Sophia, I know not for what rea- 
ſon, never aſked him the queſtion, 

When Mrs, Honour had made her report a0 the 


| 1 Sophia, with much difficulty, procured ſome 


indifferent horſes, which brought her to the inn, 
where Jones had been confined rather by the misfor- 
tune of meeting with ba per than by having 5 
with a broken head. 

Here Honour being again charged with a com- 
miſſion of enquiry, had no ſooner applied herſelf to 
the landlady, and had deſcribed the perſon of Mr. 
Jones, than that ſagacious woman began, in the 
vulgar phraſe, to ſmell a rat. When Sophia there- 
fore entered the room, inſtead of anſwering the 
maid, the landlady addreſſing herſelf to the miſtreſs 
began the following. ſpeech : Good-lack-a-day! 


i _—_ there now, who would have r ey 1 


* This was the ids where Jo ones met the qudliets 5 
© proteſt. 


© proteſt the lovelieſt couple that ever eye beheld. 
7 Ffackins, Madam, it is no wonder the ſquire run 
© on ſo about your ladyſnip. He told me indeed 
© you was the fineſt lady inthe world, and to be ſure 
© ſo you be. Mercy on him, poor heart, I bepitied 
him, ſo I did, when he uſed to hug his pillow; 
© and call it his dear Madam Sophia. I did all I 
© could to diſſuade him from going to the wars: I 
© told him there were men enow that were good for 
nothing elſe but to be killed, that had not the love 
© of ſuch fine ladies.“ Sure, ſays Sophia, the 
good woman is diſtracted. No, no, cries the 
landlady, I am not diſtracted. What, doth your 
© ladyſhip think I don't know then? I aſſure you he 
s © told me all.“ What ſaucy fellow, cries Honour, 
© told you any thing of my lady?” © Na ſaucy fellow, 
anſwered the landlady, but the young gentleman 
© you enquired after, and a very pretty young gentle- 
© man he is, and he loves Madam Sophia Weſtern to 
© the bottom of his ſoul.“ He love my lady l Id 
have you to know, woman, ſhe is meat for his 
< maſter.'—* Nay, Honour, faid Sophia, interrupt- 
ing her, don't be angry with the good woman; ſhe 
© intends no harm.“ No, marry don't 1,” anſwered 
the landlady, emboldened by the ſoft accents: of 
Sophia; and then launched into a long narrative too 
tedious to be here ſet down, in which ſome paſſages 
dropt, that gave a little offence to Sophia, aad much 
more to her waiting-woman, who hence took occaſion 
to abuſe poor Jones to her miſtreſs the moment they 
were alone together, ſaying, that he muſt be a very 
pitiful fellow, and could have no love for a lady, 
© whoſe name he would thus proſtitute in an ale- 
. ee, ep 
Sophia did not ſee his behaviour in fo very diſ- 
advantageous a light, and was perhaps more pleaſed 
with the violent raptures of his love (which the land- 
lady exaggerated as much as ſhe had done every other 
circumſtance), than ſhe was offended with the reſt; 
ne. i P and 
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and indeed ſhe imputed the whole to the extrava- 
gance, or rather ebullience of his n and to the 
openneſs of his heart. 

This incident, however, bag wunde 3 


iber mind, and placed in the moſt odious colours 


by Honour, ſerved to heighten and give credit to 
thoſe unlucky occurrences at Upton, and aſſiſted the 
waiting woman in her endeavours to make her mil 
treſs depart from that inn without ſeeing Jones. 
The landlady finding Sophia intended to ſtay no 
longer than till her horſes were ready; and that with- 
out either eating or drinking, ſoon withdrew ; When 
Honour began to take her miſtreſs to raſk. (for. 
indeed ſhe uſed great freedom), and after a long 
harangue, 1 in which ſhe reminded her of her inten- 
tion to go to London, and gave frequent hints of 


the impropriety of purſuing a young fellow, ſhe at 
laſt concluded with this ſerious exhortation: For 


© heaven's ſake, | Madam, conſider What you are 


about, and whither you are going.“ 


This advice to a lady who had — rade.ng near 


| bye miles, and in no very agreeable ſeaſon, may 
ſeem fooliſh enough. It may be ſuppoſed ſhe had 


well conſidered and reſolved this already ; nay, Mrs. 
Honour, by the hints ſhe threw. out, ſeemed to think 
ſo; and this I doubt not is the opinion of many 
readers, who have, I make no doubt, been long ſince; 


well convinced of the purpoſe of our heroine, and 
have heartily condemned her for. it as a wanton 


baggage. 

But in reality this was not the the, Maddie: had- 
been lately fo diſtracted between hope and fear, her 
duty and love to her father, her hatred to Blifil, her 
compaſſion, and (why ſhould we not confeſs the 
truth?) her love for Jones; which laſt the beha- 


viour of her father, of her aunt, of every one elſe, 


and more particularly of Jones himſelf; had blown 
into a flame; that her mind was in that confuſed ſtate, 


| * may be truly laid to make us ignorant of 


what 
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what we da, or whither we go, or rather, indeed, in- | 


different as to the conſequence! of eitner 

The: prudent! and fage advice of her maid pro- 
duced;; however, ſome cool reflection; and ſhe' at 
length determined to go to Glouceſter, and thence to 
proceed directly to London BA 190" ee | 
But unluckily, a few miles before ſne entered xæhat 
town, ſhe met the hack- attorney, who, as is before 
mentioned, had dined there with Mr. Jones. This 
fellow being well known to Mrs. Honour, ſtopt and 
ſpoke to her; of which Sophia at that time took 
little notice, more than to enquire Who he was. 
But having had a more particular account from 
Honour of this man afterwards at Glouceſter, and 
hearing of the great expedition he uſually made in 
travelling, for which (as hath been before obſerved} 
he was particularly famous; recollecting likewiſe, 
that ſhe had overheard Mrs. Honour inform him, 
that they were going to Glouceſter, ſne began to 
fear leſt her father might, by this fellow's means, 
be able to trace her to that city; wherefore if ſhe 
ſhould there ſtrike into the London road, ſhe ap- 
prehended he would certainly be able to overtake her. 
She therefore altered her reſolution; and havin 

hired horſes to go a week's journey, a way which ſhe 
did not intend to travel, ſhe again ſet forward after 
a light refreſhment, contrary to the deſire and earneſt 
entreaties of her maid, and to the no leſs vehement 
remonſtrances of Mrs. Whitefield, who, from good- 
breeding, or perhaps from good-nature (for the poor 


young lady appeared much fatigued) preſs'd her very 


heartily to ſtay that evening at Glouceſter. 
Having refreſhed herſelf only with ſome tea, and 
with lying about two hours on the bed, while her 
horſes were getting ready, ſhe reſolutely left Mrs, 
Whitefield's about eleven at night, and ftrikin 
directly into the Worceſter road, within leſs than four 
hours arrived at that very inn where we laſt ſaw her. 
I DS PA” Having 
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HFaving thus traced our heroine very particularly 


back — her departure, till her arrival at Upton, 


we Mall in a very few words bring her father to the 
ſame place; who having received the firſt ſcent from 


the poſt- boy, who conducted his daughter to Ham- 


brook, very eaſily traced her afterwards to Glou- 


$ ceſter; whence he purſued her to Upton, as he had 


learned Mr. Jones had taken that route (for Par- 


tridge, to uſe the ſquire's expreſſion, left every 
where aſtrong ſcent behind him); and he doubred not 
in the leaſt but Sophia travelled, or, as he phraſed it, 


ran the ſame way. He uſed indeed a very coarſe 


expreſſion, which need not be here inſerted; as fox- 
| hunters, who alone would underſtand = wen Ay 
. it to renn ee $f 
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af raft for the critics. 


N our laſt initial chapter, we may be e 
J to have treated that formidable ſet of men, 
who are called Critics, with more freedom than be- 
comes us; ſince they exact, and indeed generally 
receive, great condeſcenſion from Authors. We 
ſhall in this, therefore, give the reaſons of our con- 
duct to this auguſt body; and here we ſhall perhaps 
place them in a light, in which bey! have not hitherto 
been ſeen. 
This word Critic is of Greek derivation, and ſigni- 
fies judgment. Hence I preſume ſome perſons who 
have not underſtood the original, and have ſeen the 


Engliſh tranſlation of the primitive, have concluded 
Vor, VII. *  » . 
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that it meant judgment in the legal ſenſe, in which it 
is frequently uſed as equivalent t to condemnation. 

I am the rather inclined to be of that opinion, as 
the greateſt number of critics hath of late years been: 
found amongſt the lawyers. Many of theſe gentle- 
men, from deſpair, perhaps, of ever riſing to the 
bench in Weſtminſter-hall, have placed themſelves 
on the benches at the playhouſe, where they have 
exerted their judicial capacity, and have given judg- 
ment, i. v. condemned without mercy. 

The gentlemen would perhaps be well enough 
pleaſed, if we were to leave them thus compared 
to one of the moſt important and honourable offices 
in the commonwealth, and if we intended to apply 

to their favour, we. would do ſo; but as we deſign 
to deal very ſincerely and plainly too with them, we 

muſt remind them of another officer of juſtice of a 
much lower rank; to whom, as they not only pro- 
nounce, but execute their own judgment, they bear 
likewiſe ſome remote reſemblance. 

But in reality there is another light, in which theſe 
modern critics may with great juſtice and propriety 
be ſeen ; and this is that of a common ſlanderer. If 
a perſon who pries into the characters of others, with 
no other deſign but to diſcover their faults, and to 
publiſh them to the world, deſerves the title of 
a ſlanderer of the reputations of men; why ſhould 
not a critic, who reads with the ſame malevolent 
view, be as properly ſtyled the llanderer of the W 
tation of books? 

Vice hath not, I believe, a more abject ſlave; ſo- 
ciety produces not a more odious vermin; nor can 
the devil receive a gueſt more worthy of him, nor 
poſſibly more welcome to him, than a ſlanderer. 

The world, I am afraid, regards not this monſter 
with half the horte which he deſerves; and L 
am more afraid to aſſign the reaſon of this criminal 
lenity ſhewn towards him; yet it is certain that the 
thief looks innocent in the compariſon; nay, the 
5 murderer 
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murderer himſelf can ſeldom ſtand in competition 
with his guilt: for ſlander is a more cruel weapon 
than a ſword, as the wounds which the former gives 
are always incurable. One method; indeed, there is 
of killing, and that the baſeſt and moſt execrable 
of all, which bears an exa& analogy to the vice 
here diſclaimed W and that is poiſon. A means 
of revenge ſo baſe, and yet fo horrible, that it was 
once wiſely diſtinguiſhed by our laws from all other 
murders, in the peculiar ſeverity of the puniſhment: 
Beſides the dreadful miſchiefs done by ſlander, 
and the baſeneſs of the means by which they are 
effected; there are other circumſtances that highly 
aggravate 1ts atrocious quality : for it often proceeds 
from no provocation, and ſeldom promiſes itſelf any 
reward, unleſs ſome black and infernal mind may pro- 
poſe a reward in the thoughts of having procured the 
ruin and miſery of another. $ | 
__ _ Shakeſpeare hath nobly touched this vice, when 
he ſays, | | Tb 


© Who ſteals my purſe ſteals traſh, tis ſomething, 
Rag, An | | 
© Twas mine, tis his, and hath been ſlave to 
„ 
c But he that filches from me my good name, 
*© Robs me of that waicH NOT ENRICHES HIM, 
© BUT MAKES ME POOR INDEED.” | 


With all this my good reader will doubtleſs agree; 
but much of it will probably feem too ſevere, when 
applied to the ſlanderer of books: But let it here 
be conſidered, that both proceed from the ſame 
wicked diſpoſition of mind, and are, alike void of 
the excuſe of temptation. Nor ſhall we conclude 
the injury done this way to be very ſlight, when we 
conſider a book as the Author's offspring, and indeed. 
as the child of his brain. EEE, 
4 * | The 
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The readerwho hath ſuffered his muſe to continue 


| hitherto in a virgin ſtate, can have but a very 


inadequate idea of this kind of paternal fondneſs. 


To ſuch we may parody the tender exclamation of 


Macduff, «© Alas! Thou haſt written no book.” 
But the Author whoſe mule hath brought forth, will 
feel the pathetic ſtrain, perhaps will accompany me 


with tears (eſpecially if his darling be already no 


more) while I mention the uneaſinels with which the 
big mule bears about her burden, the paintul labour 
with which ſhe produces it, and laſtly, the care, the 
fondneſs, with which the tender father nouriſhes his 
favourite, till it be brought to maturity, and pro- 
duced 1 into the world. 

Nor is there any paternal fondneſs which ſeems 
leſs to ſavour of abſolute inſtinct, and which may 
ſo well be reconciled to worldly: wiſdom, as this. 
Theſe children may moſt truly be called the riches 
of their father; and many of them have with true 
filial piety fed their parent in his old age: fo that 
not only the affection, but the intereſt of the Author 
may be highly injured by theſe ſlanderers, whoſe 
poiſonous breath brings his book to an untimely end. 

Laſtly, the ſlander of a book is, in truth, the 
Nander of the Author: for as no one can call another 
baſtard, without calling the mother a whore; fo 
neither can any one give the names of ſad ſtuff, 
horrid nonſenſe, &c. to book, without calling the 


Author a blockhead; which, though 3 in a moral ſenſe 


it is a preferable appellation to that of villain, is per 
haps rather more injurious to his worldly intereſt. 
Now, however ludicrous all this may appear to 
ſome, others, I doubt not, will feel and acknow- 
ledge the truth of it; nay, may, perhaps, think I 
have not treated the ſubject with decent ſolemnity; 
but ſurely a man may ſpeak truth with a ſmiling coun- 
tenance. In reality, to depreciate a book maliciouſly, 
or eyen wantonly, is at os a very ill-natured office ; 


and 
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and a moroſe ſnarling critic may, I believe, be ſuſ- 


: pected to be a bad man 


I will therefore endeavour, in the remaining part 
of this chapter, to explain the marks of this cha- 
racter, and to ſhew what criticiſm I here intend to 
obviate: for I can never be underſtood, unleſs by 
the very perſons here meant, to inſinuate, that there 
are no proper judges of writing, or to endeavour 
to exclude from the commonwealth of literature any 
of thoſe noble critics, to whoſe labours the learned 
world are ſo greatly indebted. Such were Ariſtotle, 
Horace, and Longinus, among the ancients, Dacier 
and Boſſu among the French, and ſome perhaps 
among us; who have certainly been duly authoriſ 2 | 


to execute at leaſt a judicial Raps Xs in foro litera- 


710. 
But without afcerraining all the proper qualifica- 


tions of a critic, which I have touched on elſewhere, 
I think I may very boldly object to the cenſures of 


any one paſt upon works which he hathe not himſelf 


read, Such cenſurers as theſe, whether they ſpeak 
from'their own gueſs or ſuſpicion, or from the report , 


and opinion of others, may properly be ſaid to ſlander 


the reputation of the book they condemn. 

Such may likewiſe be ſuſpected of deſerving this 
character, who, without aſſigning any particular 
faults, condemn the whole in general defamatory 
terms; ſuch as vile, dull, da—d ftuff, &c. and 
particularly by the uſe of the monoſyllable Low; a 
word which becomes the mouth of no critic who is 
not RIH HoNoOURABLE,' '' 

Again, though there may be forns faults juſtly 
aſſigned in the work; yet if thoſe are not in the moſt 
eſſential parts, or, if they are compenſated by greater 


| beauties, it will ſavour rather of the malice of a 


flanderer, than of the judgment of a true critic, to 
paſs a ſeyere ſentence upon the whole, merely on ac- 
count of ſome vicious part. This is directly contrary 
to the fentiments of Horace: 
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Verum ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendor maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 

Aut humana parum cavit natura _ 


But where the beauties, more in number, / ſhine, 
I am not angry, when a caſual line 
(That with ſome trivial faults unequal flows) 
A careleſs hand, or human frailty fhows. | 
| Mr. Francis, 


For as Martial ſays, Aliter non fit, avite, liber. 
No book can be otherwiſe compoſed. All beauty 
of character, as well as of countenance, and indeed 
of every thing human, is to be tried in this manner. 
Cruel indeed would it be, if ſuch a work as this 
hiſtory, which hath employed ſome thouſands of 
hours in the compoſing, ſhould be liable to be con- 
demned, becauſe ſome particular chapter, or perhaps 
chapters, may be obnoxious to very juſt and ſenſible 
objections, And yet nothing is more common th 

the moſt rigorous ſentence upon books ſupported by 
ſuch objections, which, if they were rightly taken 
(and that they are not always) do by no means go 
to the merit of the whole. In the theatre eſpecially, 
2 ſingle expreſſion which doth not coincide with 
the taſte of the audience, ar with any individual 
critic of that audience, is ſure to be hiſſed; and one 
ſcene which ſhould be diſapproved, would hazard the 
whole piece. To write within ſuch ſevere rules as 
theſe, 1s as impoſſible as to live up to ſome ſplenetic 
opinions; and if we judge according to the ſenti- 
ments of ſome critics, and of ſome chriſtians, no 
Author will be ſaved in this world, and no man in 
the nennt. RRR 
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CHAP. II. 


Me adventures which Sophia met with after ber 
leaving Upton. 


UR hiſtory, juſt before it was obliged to turn 
about, and travel backwards, had mentioned 
the departure of Sophia and her maid from the inn; 
we ſhall now therefore purſue the ſteps of that lovely 
creature, and leave her unworthy lover a little longer 
to bemoan his ill-luck, or rather his ill- conduct. 
Sophia having directed her guide to travel through 
bye- roads acroſs the country, they now paſſed the 
Severn, and had ſcarce got a mile from the inn, when 
the young lady, looking behind her, ſaw ſeveral 
horſes coming after on full ſpeed. This greatly 
alarmed her fears, and ſhe called to the guide to put 
on as faſt as poſſible, 
He immediately obeyed her, and away they rode a 
full gallop. But the faſter they went, the faſter were 
they followed ; and as the horſes behind were ſome- 
what ſwifter than thoſe before, ſo the former were at 
length overtaken, A happy circumſtance for poor 
Sophia; whoſe fears, joined to her fatigue, had al- 
moſt overpowerd her ſpirits; but ſhe was now in- 
ſtantly reheyed by a female voice, that greeted her 
in the ſofteſt manner, and with the utmoſt civility, 
This greeting Sophia, as ſoon as ſhe could recover 
her breath, with like civility, and with the higheſt _ 
ſatisfaction to herſelf, returned. 
The travellers who joined Sophia, and who had 
given her ſuch terror, conſiſted, like her own com- 
any, of two females and a guide. The two parties 
proceeded three full miles together before any one 
offered again to open their mouths ; when our he- 
roine, having pretty well got the better- of her fear 
(but yet being ſomewhat ſurprized that the other ſtill 
continued to attend her, as ſhe "FR no great 
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road, and had already paſſed throu gh ſeveral turnings), 
accoſted the ſtrange lady, in a.moſt- obliging tone ; 1 
and faid, © She was very happy to find they were 
c. both travelling the ſame way. The other, who, 
like a Shot. only wanted to be ſpoke to, readily 
anſwered, That the happineſs was entirely hers; 
that ſhe was a perfect ſtranger in that country, and 
* was ſo overjoyed at meeting a companion of her 
bs own ſex, that ſhe had perhaps been'guilty of an 
5 impertinence which required great apology, in 
© keeping pace with her.“ More civilities paſſed | 
between theſe two ladies ; for Mrs. Honour had now 
given place to the fine habit of the ſtranger, and 
had fallen into the rear. But though Sophia had 
great curioſity, to know why the other lady continued 
to trayel on through the ſame bye-roads with herſelf, 
nay, though this gave her ſome uneaſineſs, yet fear, 
or modeſty, or ſome other canſideration, reſtrained 
her from aſking the queſtion. 

The ſtrange lady now laboured under a difficulty , 
which appears almoſt below the dignity of hiſtory to 
mention. Her bonnet had been blown from her 
head not leſs than five times within the laſt mile; nor 
could ſhe come at any ribbon. or handkerchief to tie 
ir under her chin. When Sophia was informed of 
this, ſhe immediately ſupplied her with a handker- 
chief for this purpoſe ; which, while ſhe was pulling 
from her pocket, ſhe perhaps too much neglected the 
management of her horſe, for the beaſt now un- 

luckily making a falſe ſtep, fell upon his fore-legs, 
and threw his fair rider from his back. 
Though Sophia came head foremoſt to the 
ground, ſhe happily received not the leaſt damage; 
and the ſame circumitances which had perhaps con- 
tributed to her fall, now preſerved her from confu- 
ſion; for the lane which they were then paſſing was 
narrow, and very much overgrown with trees, ſo that 
the moon could here afford very little light, and was 
Moreover, at preſent, ſo obſcured in a cloud, that 


it 
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it was almoſt perfectly dark. By theſe means the 
young lady's modeſty, which was extremely delicate, 
eſcaped as free from injury as her limbs, and ſhe was 
once more reinſtated in her ſaddle, having received 
no other harm than g little iright by her fall. | 

Daylight at length appeared in its full luſtre; and 
now the two ladies, who were riding over a common 

fide by ſide, looking ſtedfaſtly at each other, at the 
| ſame moment both their eyes became fixed ; both 
their horſes ſtopt, and both ſpeaking together, with 
equal joy pronounced, the one the name of Sophia, 
the other that of Harriet. 

This unexpected encounter furprized the ladies 
much more than I believe it will the ſagacious reader, 
who muſt have imagined that the ſtrange lady 
could be no other than Mrs. Fitzpatriek, the couſin 
of Miſs Weſtern, whom we before mentioned to have 
ſallied from the inn a few minutes after her. 

So great was the ſurprize end joy which theſe two 

couſins conceived at this meeting (for they had for- 
merly been moſt intimate acquaintance and friends, 
and had long lived together with theiraunt Weſtern) 
that it is impoſſible to recount half the congratu- 
lations which paſſed between them, before either 
aſked a very natural queition of the other, namely, 
wiither ſhe was going? 

This at laſt, however, came firft from Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick ; bur eaſy and natural as the queſtion may 
ſeem, Sophia found it difficult to give it a ve 
ready and certain anſwer. She begged her couſin 
therefore to ſuſpend all curioſity till they arrived at 
ſome inn, © which I ſuppoſe, ſays ſhe, can hardly 
be far diſtant; and-believe me, Harriet, I ſuſpend 
as much curiofity on my fide ; for indeed I Deneve 
* our aſtoniſhment is pretty equal.” 5 

The converſation which paſſed between theſe ladies 
on the road, was, I apprehend, little worth relating 
and leſs certainly was that between the two waiting | 
women: for they likewite began to pay their compli- - 
ments 
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ments to each other. As for the guides they. were 
debarred from the pleaſure .of diſcourſe, the one 
being placed in the van, and the other obliged te 


bring up the rear. 

In this poſture they travelled many hours, till 
they came into a wide and well-beaten road, which, 
as they turned to the right, ſoon brought them to a 
very fair promiſing inn; where they all alighted: but 
ſo fatigued was Sophia, thatzas ſhe had fat her horſe 
during the laſt five or fix miles with great difficulty, 
{o was ſhe now 1ncapable of diſmounting from him 


without aſſiſtance. This the landlord, who had hold 


of her horſe, preſently perceiving, offered to lift her 
in his arms from her ſaddle; and ſhe too readily ac- 
cepted the tender of his ſeryice, Indeed fortune 
ſeems to have reſolved to put Sophia to the bluſh that 
day, and the ſecond malicious attempt ſucceeded 
better than the firſt; for my landlord had no ſooner 
received the young lady i in his arms, than his feet, 
which the gout had lately very ſeverely handled, 
gave way, and down he tumbled ; bur at the ſame 


time, with no leſs dexterity than gallantry, con- 


trived to throw himſelf under his charming burthen, 
fo that he alone received any bruiſe from the fall; 


for the great injury which happened to Sophia, was 
a violent ſhock given to her modeſty, by an immo- 


derate grin, which, at her riſing from the ground, 
ſhe obſerved in the countenance of moſt of the 
byeſtanders. This made her ſuſpect what had 
really happened, and what we ſhall r not here relate, 


for the indulgence of thoſe readers who are capable 


of laughing at the offence given to a young lady's 
delicacy. Accidents of this Kind we have never re- 


garded in a comical light; nor will we ſcruple to ſay, 
that he muſt have a very inadequate idea of the mo- 


deſty of a beautiful young woman, who would wiſh 
to ſacrifice it to ſo Ne a ſatisfaction as can ariſe 
from laughter, | 
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This fright and ſhock, joined to the violent fatigue - 
which both her mind and body had undergone, al- 
moſt overcame the excellent conſtitution of Sophia, 
and ſhe had ſcarce ſtrength ſufficient to totter into the 
inn, leaning on the arm of her maid. Here ſhe was 
no ſooner {cated than ſhe called for a glaſs of water ; 
but Mrs. Honour, very judiciouſly, i in my opinion, 
changed it into a glaſs of wine, 

Mrs. F itzpatrick hearing from Mrs. Honour, that 
Sophia had not been in bed during the two laſt 

nights, and obſerving her to look very pale and wan 
with her fatigue, earneſtly entreated her tg refreſh 
hErſeli with ſome ſleep, She was yet a ſtranger to 
her hiſtory, or her apprehenſions; but had ſhe known 
both, ſhe would have given the ſame advice; for 
reſt was viſibly neceffary for her; and their long 
Journey through byeroads ſo entirely removed all 
danger of purſuit, that ſhe was herſelf perfectly eaſy 
on that account, 

Sophia was eaſily prevailed on to follow the coun- 
ſe} of her friend, which was heartily ſeconded by 
her maid. Mrs. Fitzpatrick likewiſe offered to bear 
her couſin company, which Sophia, with much com- 
plaiſance, accepted. 

The miſtreſs was no fooner in bed, than the maid 
prepared to follow her example. She began to make 
many apologies to her ſiſter Abigail for leaving her 
alone in ſo horrid a place as an inn; but the other 
ſtopped her ſhort, being as well inclined to a nap as 
herſelf, and defired the honour of being her bedfe]- 
low. Sophia s maid agreed to give her a ſhare of 
her bed, but put in her claim to all the honour. So 
after many court ſies and compliments, to bed toge- 
ther went the waiting- women, as their miſtreſſes had 
done before them. ; 

It was uſual with my landlord (ns. indeed it is 
with the whole fraternity) to enquire particularly of 
all coachmen, footmen, poſtboys, and others, into 
the names of all his gueſts ; What ew eſtate was, 
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and where it lay. It cannot therefore be wondered 
at, that the many particular circumſtances which at- 
tended our travellers, and eſpecially their retiring all 
to ſleep at ſo extraordinary and unuſual an hour as 
ten in the morning, ſhould excite his curioſity. As 
ſoon therefore as the guides entered the kitchen, he 
began to examine who the ladies were, and whence 
they came ; but the guides, though they faithfully 
related all they knew, gave him very little ſatisfac- 
tion. On the contrary, they rather inflamed his 
curioſity than extinguiſhed F 

This landlord had the character, among all his 
neighbours, of being a very ſagacious fellow. He 
was thought to ice farther and deeper into things 
than any man in the pariſh, the parſon himſelf not 
excepted. Perhaps his look had contributed not a 
little to procure him this reputation; for there was 
in this ſomething wonderfully wiſe and fignificant, 
eſpecially when he had a pipe in his mouth; which, 
indeed, he ſeldom was without. His behaviour, 
likewiſe, greatly aſſiſted in promoting the opinion 
of his wiſdom. - In his deportment he was ſolemn, if 
not ſullen ; and when he ſpoke, which was ſeldom, 
he always delivered himſelf in a flow voice; and 
though his ſentences were ſhort, they were ſtill in- 
terrupted with many hums and ha's, ay, ays, and 
other expletiyes: ſo that though he accompanied his 
words with certain explanatory geſtures, ſuch as 
ſhaking, or nodding the head, or pointing with his 
forefinger, he generally left his hearers to underſtand 
more than he expreſſed; nay, he commonly gave 
them the hint, that he knew much more than he 
thought proper to diſcloſe. This laſt circumſtance 
alone, may, indeed, very well account for his cha- 
racer of wiſdom ; ſince men are ſtrangely inclined 
to worſhip what they do not underſtand. A grand 
ſecret, upon which ſeveral impoſers on mankind have 
totally relied for the luocels of GAA: frauds, — 5 
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This polite perſon now taking his wife aſide, aſked 
her, what ſhe thought of the ladies lately arrived?“ 
Think of them ?” ſaid the wife, why what ſhould 
J think of them? I know, anfwered he, © what 
«I think. The guides tell ſtrange ſtories. © One 
« pretends to be corne from Glouceſter, and the 
other from Upton ; and neither of them, for what 
© ] can find, can tell whither they are going. But 
© what people ever travel acroſs the country from 
< Upton hither, eſpecially to London ? And one of 
© the maid-ſervants, before ſhe alighted from her 
© horſe, aſked, if this was not the London Road? 
© Now I have put all theſe circumftances together, 
© and whom do you think I have found them out to 
© be?? © Nay,” anſwered ſhe, © you know I never 
pretend to gueſs at your diſcoveries. It is a 
good girl,” replied he, chucking her under the 
chin; © I muſt own you have always ſubmitted 
to my knowledge of theſe matters. Why then, 
© depend upon it; mind what I ſay, - depend upon 
© it, they are certainly ſome of the rebel ladies, 
© who, they ſay, travel with the young Chevalier; 
© and have taken a round-about way to eſcape the 
© duke's army.” 1 d 3 
* Huſband,” quoth the wife; © you have certainly 
© hit it; for one of them is dreſt as fine as an 
« princeſs; and, to be ſure, ſhe looks for all the 
© world like one. But yet, when I conſider one 
_ © thing.'—— When you conſider, cries the landlord 
contemptuouſly. —— Come, pray let's hear what 
< you conſfider.' — Why it is, anſwered the 
wife, that ſhe is too humble to be any very great 
lady: for while our Betty was warming the bed, 
_ © ſhe called her nothing but child, and my dear, 
* and ſweetheart; and when Betty offered to pull 
© off her ſhoes and ſtockings, ſhe would not ſuffer 
© her, ſaying, ſhe would not give her the trouble.“ 
* Pugh! anſwered the huſband, that is nothing. 
© Do'ſt think, becauſe you have ſeen ſome great 
| Eg A 8 © ladies 
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© ladies rude and uncivil to perſons below them; 
© that none of them know how to behave themſelves 
© when they come before their inferiors? I think I 
© know People of faſhion when I ſee them. I think 
Ido. Did not ſhe call for a glaſs of water when 
© ſhe came in? Another ſort of women would have 
called for a dram ; you know they would. It ſhe 
© be not a woman of very great quality, ſell me for 
* a fool; and, I believe, thoſe who buy me will 
* have a bad bargain. Now, would a woman of 
© her quality travel without a footman, unleſs upon 
© ſome ſuch extraordinary occaſion?” * Nay, to be 
ſure, huſband,* cries ſhe,' © you know theſe matters 
© better than I, or moſt folk.“ I think I do know 
© ſomething,” ſaid he. © To be ſure, anſwered the 
wife, © the poor little heart looked fo piteous, when 
© ſhe ſat down in the chair, I proteſt I could not 
* help having a compaſſion for her, almoſt as much 
© as if ſhe had been a poor body. But what's to 
be done, huſband ? If an ſhe be a rebel, I ſuppoſe 
© you intend to betray her up to the court. Well, 
© ſhe's a ſweet-tempered, good-humoured lady, be 
* ſhe what ſhe will, and I ſhall hardly refrain from 
© crying when I hear ſhe is hanged or beheaded.” 
t Pooh !' anſwered the huſband, © But as to 
* what's to be done it is not ſo eaſy a matter to de- 
termine. I hope, before ſhe goes away; we ſhall 
© have the news of a battle: for if the Chevalier 
© ſhould get the better, ſhe may gain us intereſt at 
court, and make our fortunes without betraying 
© her.” Why, that's true; replied the wife; and 
© I heartily hope ſhe will have it in her power. Cer- 
© tainly ſhe's a ſweet good lady; it would go horri- 
© bly againſt me to have her come to any harm.” 
Pooh, cries the landlord, © women are always ſo 
© tender-hearted. Why you would not harbour 
* rebels, would you?“ No certainly,” anſwered the 
wife; and as for betraying her, come what will on't, 
© nobody 
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nobody can blame us. It is what any body would 
do in our caſe. 

Wubile our politic landlord, who had not, we ſee; 
undeſervedly the reputation of great wiſdom among 
his neighbours, was engaged in debating this —_ 

with himſelf (for he paid little attention to the 
nion of his wife), news arrived that the rebels. hed 

given the duke the ſlip, and had got a day's march 
towards London; and ſoon after arrived a famous 

Jacobite ſquire, who, with great joy in his counte- 

nance, ſhook the landlord by the hand, ſaying, all's 

our own, boy, ten thouſand honeſt F renchmen are 
© landed in Suffolk. Old England for ever! ten 

* thouſand French, my brave lad! 1 am going to 

© tap away directly.” 

This news determined the opinion of the wiſe man, 
and he reſolved to make his court to the young lady, 
when ſhe aroſe; for he had now (he ſaid) diſcovered 


that ſhe was no other than Madam Jenny Cameron 
herſelf, 1 


CHAP III. 


Avery 7 chapter, in kink marries fun, a moon, 
4. ſtar, and an angel. 


HE ſun (for he keeps very 1 hours at 
this time of the year) had been fome time 


retired to reft, when Sophia aroſe greatly refreſhed 
by her fleep; which, ſhort as it was, nothing but 
her extreme fatigue could have . occaſioned ; for 
though ſhe had told her maid, and perhaps herſelf 
too, that ſhe was perfectly eaſy when ſhe left Upton; 
yet it is certain her mind was a little affected with 
that malady which is attended with all the reſtleſs 
ſymptoms of a fever, and is perhaps the very diftem- 
per which phyſicians mean (if they mean _ thing} 
by the * on the ſpirits. | 
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Mrs. Fitzpatrick likewiſe left her bed at the ſame 
time; and having ſummoned her maid, immediately 
dreſſed herſelf. She was really a very pretty woman, 
and had ſhe been in any other company but that of 
Sophia, might have been thought beautiful; bur 
when Mrs. Honour of her own accord attended (for 
her miſtreſs would not ſuffer her to be waked), and 
had equipped our heroine, the charms of Mrs. Fitz- 
partrick, who had performed the office of the morn- 
ing-ſtar, and had preceded greater glories, ſhared 

the fate of that ſtar, and were a eclipſed the 
moment thoſe glories ſhone forth. 

Perhaps Sophia never looked. more beautiful than 
ſhe did at this inſtant. We ought not therefore to 
condemn the maid of the inn for her hyberbole, who 
when ſhe deſcended, after having lighted the fire, 
declared, and ratified it with an oath, that if ever 
there was an angel upon carth, ſhe Was now above 

ſtairs. 
Sophia had n her couſin with her: deſign 
to go to London; and Mrs. Fitzpatrick had agreed 
to accompany her; for the arrival of her huſband 
at Upton had put an end to her deſign of going to 
Bath, or to her aunt Weſtern. They had there- 
fore no ſooner finiſhed their tea, than Sophia pro- 
poſed to ſet out, the moon then ſhining extremely 
bright, and as for the froft ſhe defied it; nor had 
ſhe any of thoſe apprehenfions which many young 
ladies would have felt at travelling by night; for ſhe 
had, as we have before obſerved, ſome little degree 
of natural courage; and this her preſent ſenſations, 
which bordered ſomewhat on deſpair, greatly en- 
creaſed. Beſides, as ſhe had already travelled twice 
with ſafety, by the light of the moon, ſhe was the 
better emboldened to truſt to it a third time. 

The diſpoſition of Mrs. Fitzpatrick was more 
timorous ; for though the greater terrors had con- 
quered the leſs, and the preſence of her huſband had 
driven her away at ſo unſeaſonable an hour from 

6 | OUpton; 
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Upton ;. yet being now arrived at a place where ſhe 
thought herſelf ſafe from his purſuit, theſe leſſer ter- 
rors of I know not what, operated ſo ſtrongly, that 
ſhe carneſtly entreated her couſin to ſtay till the next 
morning, and not expoſe herſelf to the dangers of 
traveling by night. „ 
Sophia, who was yielding to an exceſs, when ſhe 
could neither laugh nor reaſon her couſin- out of 
theſe apprehenſions, at laſt gave way to them. Per- 
haps, indeed, had ſhe known of her father's arrival 
at Upton, it might have been more difficult to have 
perſuaded her; for as to Jones, ſhe had, I am 
afraid, no great horror at the thoughts of being 
overtaken by him; nay, to confeſs the truth, I be- 
lieve ſhe rather wiſhed than feared it; though I 
might honeſtly enough have concealed this wiſh 
from the reader, as it was.one of thoſe ſecret ſpon- 
taneous emotions of the ſoul, to which the reaſon 1s 
often a ſtranger. '- » g : | 
When our young ladies had determined to remain 
all that evening in their inn, they were attended by 
the landlady, who deſired to know what their lady- 
 Thips would be pleaſed to eat. Such charms were 
there in the voice, in the manner, and in the affable 
deportment of Sophia, that ſhe raviſhed the landlady 
to the higheſt degree; and that good woman con- 
cluding that ſhe had attended Jenny Cameron, be- 
came in a moment a ſtaunch Jacobite, and wiſhed 
heartily well to the young Pretender's cauſe, from 
the great ſweetneſs and affability with which ſhe had 
been treated by his ſuppoſed miſtreſs. 1 
The two couſins began now to impart to each 
other their reciprocal curioſity, to know what extra- 
ordinary accidents on both fides occaſioned this ſo 
ſtrange and unexpected meeting. At laſt Mrs. Fitz- 
Patrick, having obtained of Sophia a promiſe of 
communicating likewiſe 1n her turn, began to relate 
what the reader, if he is deſirous to know her hiſtory, 


may read in the enſuing chapter. 
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e 
The biſtory of Mrs. Fitzpatrick. 


| "RS. Fitzpatrick, after a filence of a few mo- 


ments, fetching a deep ſigh, thus began : 
It. is natural to the unhappy to feel a ſecret con- 
© cern in recollecting thoſe periods of their lives which 
© have been moſt delightful to them. The remem- 
* brance of paſt pleaſures affects us with a kind of 
© tender grief, like what we ſuffer for departed 
© friends; and the ideas of both may be Rid to 
© haunt our imaginations. | 
For this. reaſon, I never reflect without ſorrow on 
_ © thoſe days (the happieſt far of my life) which we 
© ſpent together, when both were under the care of 
© my aunt Weſtern. Alas! why are Miſs Graveairs, 
and Miſs Giddy no more? You remember, I am 
* ſure, when we knew each other by no other names. 
© Indeed you gave the latter appellation with too 
© much cauſe. I have ſince experienced how much 
© I deſerved it. You, my Sophia, was always my 
* ſuperior in every thing, and I heartily hope you 
will be ſo in your fortune. I ſhall never forget 
the wife and matronly advice you once gave me, 
© when I lamented being diſappointed 7 a ball, 
though you could not be, then fourteen years old. 
O my Sophy, how bleſt muſt have been my 
. *© ſituation, when I could think ſuch a diſappoint- 
© ment a misfortune ; and when indeed it was the 
© areateſt J had ever known l AY 
And yet, my dear Harriet, anſwered Sophia, 
© it was then a ſerious matter with you. Comfort 
© yourſelf therefore with thinking, that whatever you 
© now lament, may hereafter appear as*trifling and 
© contemptible as a ball would at this time.” 
Alas, my Sophia, replied the other lady, © you 
© yourſelf will think otherwiſe of — ; 
1 2 der 
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for greatly muſt that tender heart be altered, if my 


© misfortunes do not draw many a ſigh, nay, many a 
< tear, from you. The knowledge of this ſhould 
© perhaps deter me from relating what Iam convinced 
will ſo much affect you. Here Mrs. Fitzpa- 
trick ſtopt, till, at the repeated entreaties of Sophia, 
the thus proceeded. | * 

© Though you muſt have heard much of my mar- 
© riage; yet as matters may probably have been 
c miſrepreſented, I will ſet out from the very com- 
© mencement of my unfortunate acquaintance with 
* my. preſent huſband ; which was at Bath, foon 
© after you left my aunt, and returned home to your 
father. eh 


* Among the gay young fellows, who were at 


© this ſeaſon at Bath, Mr. Firzpatrick was one. He 


© was handſome, degagẽ, extremely gallant, and in 
© his dreſs exceeded moſt others. In ſhort, my dear, 
if you was unluckily to ſee him now, I could de- 
ſcribe him no better than by telling you he was the 
very reverſe of every thing which he is: for he 
hath ruſticated himſelf ſo long, that he is become 
an abſolute wild Iriſhman. But to proceed in m 

« ſtory; the qualifications which he then poſſeſſed, 
© ſo well recommended him, that though the people 
© of quality at that time lived ſeparate from the 
« reſt of the company, and excluded them from all 
their parties, Mr. Fitzpatrick found means to gain 


_ © admittance. It was perhaps no eaſy matter to avoid 


him; for he required very little or no invitation; 
* and as being handſome and genteel, he found it no 
* very difficult matter to ingratiate himſelf with the 
© ladies; fo, he having frequently drawn his ſword, 
the men did not care publickly to affront him. 
Had it not been for ſome ſuch reaſon, I believe he 
* would have been ſoon expelled by his own ſex ; for 
* ſurely he had no ſtrict title to be preferred to the 
© Engliſh-gentry; nor did they ſeem inclined to ſhew 
him any extraordinary favour. They all abuſed 
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* him behind his back, which might probably pro- 
© ceed from envy ; | for by the women he was wel} 
received, and very Perticult i men by 
them. 

My aunt, though no perſon of quality herſelf, as 
© ſhe had always lived about the court,. was enrolled 
© in that party: for by whatever means you get into 
© the polite circle, when you are once there, it is 
* ſufficient merit for you that you are there. This 
* obſervation, young as you was, you could ſcarce 
© avoid making from my aunt, who was free, or re- 
* ſerved, with all people, juſt as s they had more or 
« leſs of this merit. 

And this merit, I believe, it was, 6! rg rinci- 

*. pally recommended Mr. Fitzpatrick to her favour. 
© In which he ſo well ſucceeded, that he was always 
© one of her private parties. Nor was he backward 
in returning ſuch diſtinction; for he ſoon grew ſo 
very particular in his behaviour to her, that the 
. * ſcandal club firſt began to take notice of it, an the 
better diſpoſed perſons made a match between them. 
For my own part, I confeſs, I made no doubt but 
* that his deſigns were ſtrictly honourable, as the 

phraſe is; that is, to rob a lady of her fortune by 
© way of marriage. My aunt was, I conceived, nei- 
© ther young enough nor handſome enough, to at- 
tract much wicked inclination; but ſhe had matri- 
* monial charms in great abundance. 

© | was the more confirmed in this opinion from 
© the extraordinary reſpect which he ſhewed to my- 
* ſelf, from the firſt moment of our acquaintance. 
This J underſtood as an attempt to leſſen, if poſ- 
t ſible, that diſinclination which my intereſt might be 
* ſuppoſcd to give me towarc's the match; and I know ˖ 
not but in ſome meaſure it had that effect: for as 
I was well contented with my own fortune, and 
© of all people the leaſt a ſlave to intereſted views; 
© fo ] could not be violently the enemy of a man 
* with whoſe behaviour to me I was s greatly pleaſed; 
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and the more ſo, as I was the only object of ſuch 
reſpect; for he behaved at the {ame time to man 


© women of quality without any reſpect at all. 
Agreeable as this was to me, he ſoon changed it 


© into another kind of behaviour, which was perhaps 


© more ſo. He now put on much ſoftneſs and ten- 
c derneſs, and languiſhed and ſighed abundantly. 

At times, indeed, whether from art or nature, I will 
© not determine, he gave his uſual looſe to gaiety and 


mirth; but this was always in general company, 


„and with other women; for even in a country- 
dance, when he was not my partner, he became 

© grave; and put on the ſofteſt look imaginable, the 
© moment he approached me. Indeed he was in all 
things ſo very particular towards me, that I muſt 
© have been blind not to have diſcovered it. And, 
© and, and“ © And you was more pleaſed ſtill, my 
f dear Harriet, cries Sophia; you need not be 
* aſhamed,” added ſhe ſighing; for ſure there are 
« irreſiſtible charms in tenderneſs, which too many 


men are able to affect.“ True, anſwered her cou- 


ſin, men, who in all other inſtances want common 
© ſenſe, are very Machiavels in the art of loving. 
£ I with I did not know an inſtance. —Well, ſcandal 
© now began to be as buſy with me as it had before 
been with my aunt; and ſome good ladies did not 
* ſcruple to affirm, that Mr. F itzpatrick had an in- 
« trigue with us both. R 
But what may ſeem aſtoniſhing ; my aunt never 
ſaw, nor in the leaſt {ſeemed to ſuſpect that which 


was viſible enough, I believe, from both our be- 


haviours. One would indeed think, that love quite 

© puts out the eyes of an old woman. In fact, they 
* ſo greedily ſwallow the addrefles which are made to 
them, that, like an outrageous glutton, they are 
not at leiſure to obſerve what paſies amongſt others 
© at the ſame table. This I have obſerved in more 


© caſes than my own; and this was ſo ſtrongly verified 
by my aunt, that, though ſhe often found us, toge- 
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ther at her return from the pump, the leaſt canting 
word of his, pretending impatience at her abſence, 
effectually ſmothered all ſu picion. Oneartifice ſuc- 
ceeded with her to admiration. This was his treat- 
ing me like a little child, and never calling me by 
any other name in her preſence, but that of pretty 
miſs. This indeed did him ſome diſſervice with 
Jour humble ſervant; but J ſoon ſaw through it, 
© eſpecially as in her abſence he behaved to me, as I 
0 pe ſaid, in a different manner. However, if I 

as not greatly diſobliged by a conduct of which ] 
© had diſcovered the deſign, I ſmarted very ſeverely 
© for it; for my aunt really conceived me to be what 
© her loyer (as ſhe thought him) called me, and 
© treated me, in all reſpects, as a perfect infant. To 
* ſay the truth, I wonder ſhe had not inſiſted on my 
© again wearing leading-ſtrings. 

At laſt, my lover (for ſo he was) thought proper, 
© 1n a moſt ſolemn: mianner, to diſcloſe a ſecret which 
I had known long before. He now placed all the 
love which he had pretended to my aunt to my 
© account. He lamented, in very pathetic rerms, the 
£ 1 ſhe had given him, and made a high 
© merit of the tedious hours, in which he had un- 

© dergone her converſation. —W hat ſhall I tell you, 
© my dear Sophia Then I will confeſs the truth. 
© I was pleaſed with my man. I was pleaſed with my 
conqueſt. To rival my aunt delighted me; to rival 
© ſo many other women charmed me. In ſhort, I 
© am afraid, I did not behave as I ſhould do, even 
© upon' the very firſt declaration—T wiſh I did not 
© almoſt give him poſitive encouragement before we 

Wes”: 

Fo The Bath now talked loudly, I might almoft 
© ſay, roared againſt me. Several young women 
« affected to ſhun my acquaintance, not ſo much, 
© perhaps, from any real ſuſpicion, as from a defire 

© of baniſhing me from a company, in which I too 
much engroſſed their favourite man. And here 1 
| cannot 


< 
c 
c 
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© cannot, omit expreſſing my gratitude to the kind- 
< neſs intended me by Mr. Naſh ; who took me one 
day aſide, and gave me advice, which if I had fol- 
< lowed, I had been a happy woman. Child,? 
ſays he, I am ſorry to ſee the familiarity which 
C ſubſiſts between you and a fellow who is altoge- 
e ther unworthy of you, and I am afraid will prove 
ec your ruin. As for your old ſtinking aunt, if it 
© Was to be no injury to you, and my pretty Sophy 
«© Weſtern (I aſſure you I repeat his words), 1 
« ſhould be heartily glad that the fellow was in 
< poſſeſſion of all that belongs to her. I never ad- 
re viſe old women: for if they take it into their heads 
to go to the devil, it is no more poſſible, than 
« worth while, to keep them from him. Innocence 
% and youth and beauty are. worthy a better fate, 
ce and I would ſave them from his clutches. Let me 
<« adviſe you therefore, dear child, never ſuffer this 
* fellow to be particular with you again. — Man 
more things he ſaid to me, which I have now for- 
© gotten, and indeed I attended very little to them 
© at that time; for inclination contradicted all he 
©faid; and beſides, I could not be perſuaded, thar- 
* women of quality would condeſcend to familiarity 
with ſuch a perfon as he deſcribed. | 3 
But I am afraid, my dear, I ſhall tire you with 
© a detail of fo many minute circumſtances. To be 
F conciſe therefore, imagine me married; imagine me 
with my huſband, at the feet of my aunt; and then 
imagine the maddeſt woman in Bedlam in a raving 
« fit, and your imagination will ſuggeſt to you no 
more than what really happened, Eo | 
The very next day my aunt left the place, partly 
to avoid ſeeing Mr. Fitzpatrick or myſelf, and as 
© much perhaps to avoid, ſeeing any one ele; for, 
© though I am told ſhe hath ſince denied every thing 
« ſtoutly, I believe ſhe was then a little confounde! 
* ax her diſappointment. Since that time I have 
written to her many letters; but never could obtain 
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© an anſwer, which I muſt own fits ſomewhat the 
c heavier,” as ſhe herſelf was, though undeſignedly, 
© the occaſion of all my ſufferings : for had at not 
© been under the colour of paying his addreſſes to 
c her, Mr. Fitzpatrick would never have found ſut- 
© ficient-opportunities to have engaged my heart, 
_ © which, in other. circumſtances, I ſtill flatter myſelf 
© would not have been an eaſy conqueſt to fuch a 

© perſon; Indeed, I believe, I ſhould not have erred 
* ſo groſsly in my choice, if I had rehed on my own 
judgment; but I truſted totally to the opinion of 
© others, and very fooliſhly took the merit of a man 
* for granted, whom I ſaw ſo uniyerſally well re- 
ceived by the women. What is the reaſon, my 
© dear, that we, who have underſtandings equal tg 
f the wiſeſt and greateſt of the other ſex, ſo often 
© make choice of the ſillieſt fellows for companions 
© and favourites? It raiſes my indignation to the 
© higheſt pitch, to reflect on the numbers of women 
© of ſenſe who have been undone by fools.” Here 
ſhe pauſed a moment ; but Sophia making no an- 
wer, ſne proceeded as in the next ITT | 
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In which the hiſtory of Mrs. 10 itzpatrick is continued 


WW E remained at Bath no longer an a fort- 


night after our wedding: for as to any re- 
© conciliation with my aunt, there were no hopes; 
band of my fortune, not one farthing could be 
touched till I was of age, of which I now wanted 
more than two years. My huſband therefore was 
© reſolyed to ſet out for Ireland; againſt which I re- 
* monſtrated very earneſtly; and inſiſted on a Pro- 
* miſe which he had made me before our marriage, 
that I ſhould never take this journey againſt my 
f Keen; and indeed I never intended to conſent 
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to it; nor will any body, I believe, blame me for 
« that reſolution ; but this, however, I never men- 
« tioned to my huſband, and petitioned only for the 
© reprieve of a month; but he had fixed the day, and 
to that day he obſtinately adhered. | 

. © The evening before our departure, as we were 
< diſputing this point with great eagerneſs on both 
« ſides, he ſtarted ſuddenly from his chair, and left 
© me abruptly, ſaying, he. was going to the rooms, 
He was hardly out of the houſe, when I faw a pa- 
« per lying on the floor, which, 1 ſuppoſe, he had 
© careleſly pulled from his pocket, together with his 
© handke chief, This paper I took up, and finding 
< it to be a letter, I made no ſcryple to open and feng 
it; and indeed I read it ſo often, that I can repeat 
it to you almoſt Word for word, This then was 


the letter, La 


ry LS 1 } 


s I 


Io Mr. Brian Fitzpatrick, | 

N * OURS received, and am ſurprized you ſhould 

Ko, uſe me in this manner, as have never ſeen any 
© of your caſh, unleſs for one linſey-woolfey coat, 
and your bill now is upwards of 150/. Conſider, - 
Sir, how often you have fobbed me off with your 
being ſhortly to be married to this lady, and Yother 
lady; but I can neither live on hopes or promiſes, 
nor will my woollen-draper take any ſuch in pay- 
© ment. You tell me you are ſecure of having either 
© the aunt or the niece, and that you might have 
married the aunt before this, whoſe jointure you ſay 
is immenſe, but that you prefer the niece on account 
© of her ready money. Pray, Sir, take a fool's advice 

for once, and marry the firſt you can get. You 

will pardon my offering my advice, as you know I 

. £-fincerely with you well. Shall draw on you per 
F next poſt, in favour of Meſſieurs John Drugget and 


com- 
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© company, at fourteen days, which doubt not your 
© honouring, and a, eee 


Four humble ſervant, 
| © Sam. Cosorave,” 


© This was the letter, word for word. Gueſs, my 
e dear girl, gueſs how this letter affected me. You 
© prefer the niece on, account of her ready money 
c i every one of theſe words had been a dagger, I 
could with pleaſure have ſtabbed them into his 
< heart; but I will not recount my frantic behaviour 
on the occaſion. I had pretty well ſpent my tears 
© before his return home; but ſufficient remains of 
© them appeared in my ſwollen eyes. He threw 
© himſelf ſullenly into his chair, and for a long time 
© we were both ſilent. At length in a haughty tone 
© he ſaid, © I hope, Madam, your ſervants have 
ce packed up all your things; for the coach will be 
Lc ready by ſix in the morning.” My patience was 
© totally ſubdued by this provocation, and I an- 
© ſwered, no, Sir, there is a letter ſtill remains un- 
«© packed; and then throwing it on the table, I fell 
© to upbraiding him with the moſt, bitter language 
EI could invent. 7 5 r 
Whether guilt, or ſname, or prudence, reſtrained 
© him, I cannot ſay; but though he is the moſt 
© paſſionate of men, he exerted no rage on this oc- 

_ © caſion, He endeavoured, on the contrary, to pacify 
© me by the moſt gentle means. He ſwore the phraſe 
in the letter to which I principally objected was not 

< his, nor had he ever written any ſuch. He owned 
indeed the having mentioned his marriage, and that 
preference which he had given to myſelf, but denied 
with many oaths the having aſſigned any ſuch rea- 

< ſon. And he excuſed the having mentioned any 

«* ſuch matter at all, on account of the ſtraits he was 
| 8 in 
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© in for money, ariſing, he ſaid, from his having too 
© long neglected his eſtate in Ireland. And this, he 
« faid, which he could not bear to diſcover to me, 
© was the only reaſon of his having ſo ſtrenuouſly in- 
« ſiſted on our journey. He then uſed ſeveral very 
« endearing expreſſions, and concluded by a yery 
fond careſs, and many violent proteſtations of love. 
There was one circumſtance, which, though he 
did not appeal to it, had much weight with me in 
© his favour, and that was the word jointure in the 
* taylor's letter, whereas my aunt never had been 
© married, and this Mr. Fitzpatrick well knew. 
* As I imagined therefore that the fellow muſt have 
© inſerted this of his own head, or from hearſay, I 
© perſuaded myſelf he might have ventured likewiſe 
© on that odious line on no better authority. What 
* reaſoning was this, my dear? was I not an advocate 
« rather than a judge ?—Bur why do I mention ſuck 
© a circumſtance as this, or appeal to it for the 
* juſtification of my forgiveneſs : — In ſhort, had he 
been guilty of twenty times as much, half the ten- 
«* derneſs and fondneſs which he uſed, would have 
* prevailed. on me to have forgiven him. I now 
made no farther objections to our ſetting out, which 
© we did the next morning, and in a little more than 
* a week arrived at the ſeat of Mr. Fitzpatrick.” 
Tour curioſity will excuſe me from relating any 
* occurrences. which paſt during our journey: for it 
; would indeed be highly diſagreeable to travel it 
© over again, and no lefs ſo to you to travel 1 it over 
with me. | | 
© This ſeat then, is an ien mando houſe: if 
1 was in one of thoſe 1 humours, in which 
. Jou have ſo often ſeen me, could deſcribe it to 
you ridiculouſly enough, It looked as if it had 
© been formerly inhabited by a gentleman. Here 
was room enough, and not the leſs room on ac- 
* count of the furniture: for indeed there was very 
little in it. An old woman, who ſeemed 9 | 
e 2 
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© with the building, and greatly reſembled her whom 
© Chamont mentions in the Orphan, received us at 
* the gate, and in a how] ſcarce human, and to me 
© unintelligible, welcomed her maſter home. In ſhort, 
© the whole ſcene = ſo gloomy and melancholy, 
© that it threw my ſpirits into the loweſt dejection; 
* which my huſband diſcerning, inſtead of relieving, 
© encreaſed by two or three malicious obſervations. 
There are good houſes, Madam,” ſays he, © as 
1 855 find, in other places beſides England; but per- 
*« haps you had rather be in Aa dirty Waging at 
„ p_— 
Fappy, my dear, is the woman, who, in any 
©ſtate of life, hath a cheerful good- natured compa- 
nion to ſupport and comfort her; but why do I 
reflect on happy ſituations only to aggravate my 
© own miſery! my companion, far from clearing up 
© the gloom of ſolitude, ſoon convinced me, that ! 
© muſt have been wretched with him in any place, 
© and in any condition. In a word, he was a ſurly 
fellow, a character perhaps you have never ſeen: 
for indeed no woman ever ſees it exemplified, but 
in a father, a brother, or a huſband ; and though 
you have a father, he is not of that character. 
© This ſurly fellow had formerly appeared to me the 
© yery reverſe, and ſo he did ſtill to every other per- 
\ © fon. Good heaven! how is it poſſible for a man to 
maintain a conſtant lie in his appearance abroad 
© and in company, and to content himſelf with ſhew- 
© ing diſagreeable truth only at home? Here, my 
« dear, they make themſelves amends for the uneaſy 
© reſtraint which they put on their tempers in the 
_ © world; for I have obſerved, the more merry and 
© gay and good-humoured my huſband hath at any 
time been in company, the more ſullen and moroſe 
© he was ſure to become at our next private meeting. 
How ſhall I deſcribe his barbarity ? To my fond- 
. © neſs he was cold and inſenſible. My little comical 


ways, which you, my Sophy, and which 1 
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© have called ſo agreeable, he treated with contempt. 
© In my moſt ſerious moments he ſung and whiſtled 
and whenever I was thoroughly dejected and miſe- 
© rable, he was angry, and abuſed me: for though 
© he was never pleaſed with my good humour, nor 
© aſcribed it to my ſatisfaction in him; yet my low 
« ſpirits always offended him, and thoſe he imputed 
© to my repentance of having (as he ſaid) married 
© an Iriſhman. 
© You will eaſily conceive, my 3 Graveairs (I 

© aſk your pardon, I really forgot myſelf), that when 
© a woman makes an imprudent match in the ſenſe 
© of the world; that is, when ſhe is not an arrant 

© proſtitute to pecuniary intereſt, ſhe muſt neceſſarily 
© have ſome inclination and affection for her man, 
© You will as eaſily believe that this affection may 
© poſſibly be leſſened; nay, Ido aſſure you, contempt. 
© will wholly eradicate it, This contempt I now be- 

gan to entertain for my huſband, whom I now 
« diſcovered to be—I muſt uſe the expreſſion—an 
© arrant blockhead. Perhaps you will wonder I did 
© not make this diſcovery long before; but women 
« will ſuggeſt a thouſand excules to themſelves for 
« the folly of thoſe they like : beſides, give me leave 
© to tell you, it requires a moſt penetrating eye to 
* diſcern a fool through the diſguiſes of gaiety and 
© good-breeding. 

© It will be eaſily imagined, that when J once de- 

© ſpiſed my huſband, oy, confeſs to you I ſoon did, 
I muſt conſequently diſlike his company; and in- 
© deed I had the happineſs of being very little trou- 
© bled with it; for our houſe was now moſt elegantly 
© furniſhed, our cellars well ſtocked, and dogs and 
© horſes provided i in great abundance. As my gen- 
© tleman therefore entertained his neighbours with 

great hoſpitality ; ſo his neighbours reſorted to him 
with great alacrity ; and ſports and drinking con- 
« ſumed ſo much of his runes that a ſmall part of 
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© his converſation, that is to ſay, of his ill-humours 
« fell to my ſhare. 

Happy would it have been for me, if I could as 
* eafily have avoided all other diſagreeable company; 
but alas! I was confined to ſome which conſtantly 
© tormented me; and the more, as I ſaw no proſpect 
© of being relieved from them. Theſe Companions 
© were my own racking thoughts, which plagued, 
© and in a manner haunted me night and day. In this 
* ſituation. I paſt through a ſcene, the horrors of 
* which can neither be painted nor imagined. Think, 
© my dear, figure, if you can, to yourſelf what I 
© muſt have undergone. I became a mother by the 
* man ſcorned, hated, and deteſted. Iwent through 
all the agonies and miſeries of a lying-in (ten times 
more painful in ſuch a cireumſtance, than the 
* worſt labour can be, when one endures it for a 
* man one loves), in a deſert, or rather indeed a 
© ſcene of riot and revel, without a friend, without 
© a companion, or without any of thoſe agreeable 
© circumſtances which often alleviate, and perhaps 
© ſometimes more than compenſate, the ſufferings of 
our ſex at that ſeaſon.” 
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25 which the miſtake of the landlord throws 8 into 
a | dreadful conſternation. 

RS. Fitzpatrick was proceeding 1n her narra- 
tive, when ſhe was interrupted by the entrance 
of dinner, greatly to the concern of Sophia: for the 
misfortunes of her friend had raiſed her anxiety; and 
left her no appetite, but what Mrs. F itzpatrick was 
to ſatisfy by her- relation. 

The landlord now attended with a plate under his 
arm, and with the fame reſpect in his countenance 
and addreſs, which he would have put on, had the 
ladies arrived in a coach and fix. 
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The married lady ſeemed leſs affected with her own 
misfortunes than was her couſin : for the former 
eat very heartily, whereas the latter could hardly 
ſwallow a morſel. Sophia likewiſe ſhewed more con- 
cern and forrow in her countenance than appeared 
in the other lady; who having obſerved-theſe ſymp- 
toms in her friend, begged her to be comforted, 
ſaying, perhaps all may yet end better than either | 
you or J expect. 
Our landlord thought he had now an opportunity 
to open his mouth, and was reſolved not to omit it. 
] am ſorry, Madam,” cries he, © that your ladyſhip 
© can't eat; for to be ſure you muſt be hungry after 
« ſo long faſting. I hope your ladyſhip 1s not un- 
© eaſy at any thing, for, as Madam there ſays, all 
may end better than any body expects. A gentle- 
© man who was here juſt now, brought excellent 
© news; and perhaps ſome folks who have given 
other folks the ſlip, may get to London before they 
© are overtaken; and if they do,, I make no doubt, 
but they will find people who will be very ready to 
© receive them.” 

All perſons under the apprehenſion of danger con- 
vert whatever they ſee and hear into the objects of 
that apprehenſion. Sophia therefore immediately 
concluded from the foregoing ſpeech, that ſhe was 
known and purſued by her father. She was now 
ſtruck with the utmoſt conſternation, and for a few 
minutes deprived of the power of ſpeech; which the 
no ſooner recovered, than ſhe defired the landlord to 
ſend his ſervants out of the room, and then addreſſing 
herſelf to him, ſaid; © I perceive, Sir, you know 

© who we are; but 1 beſeech you ;—nay, I am 
* convinced, if you have any compaſſion or goodneſs, | 
you will not betray us. 
I I betray your ladyſhip!” quoth the landlord; 
no (and then he ſwore ſeveral very hearty oaths); 
© I would fooner be cut into ten thouſand pieces. I 
hate all treachery. I! I never betrayed any one in 
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my life yet, and I am ſure I ſhall not begin with 
8 = ſweet a lady as your ladyſhip. All the world 
would very much blame me if I ſhould, ſince it 
* will be in your ladyſhip's power ſo ſhortly to reward 
me. My wife can witneſs for me, I knew our 
© ladyſhip the moment you came into the houſe: I 
« {aid it was your honour, before I lifted you from 
© your horſe, and I ſhall carry the bruiſes I got in 
« your ladyſhip's ſervice to the grave; but what ſig- 
© nified that, as long as I ſaved your ladyſhip? To 
© be ſure ſome people this morning would have 
thought of getting a reward; but no ſuch thought 
ever entered into my head. I would ſooner ſtarve 
© than take any reward for betraying your ladyſhip.' | 
I promiſe you, Sir, ſays Sophia, if it be ever 
© in my power to reward you, you ſhall not loſe by 
© your generoſity,” 
« Alack-a-day, Madam !' anſwered the 5 
© in your ladyſhip's power! heaven put it as much 
into your will. I am only afraid your honour will 
© forget ſuch a poor man as an innkeeper; but if 
© your ladyſhip ſhould not, 1 hope you will remem- 
ber what reward I refuſed — refuſed | that is, I 
< would have refuſed, and to be ſure it may be called 
« refuſing ; for 1 might have had it certainly; and to 
© be ſure you might have been in ſome houſes; but 
« for my part, would not methinks for the world have 
« your ladyſhip wrong me ſo much, as to imagine I 
© ever thought of betraying you, even before I heard 
© the good news.” 
What news pray?“ ſays Sophia, ſomething ea- 
gerly. 
F © Hath not your ladyſhip heard i it then?” cries the 
landlord, *< nay, like enough: for I heard it only 
© a few minutes ago; and if I had never heard it, 
„may the devil fly away with me this inſtant, if 1 
« would have betrayed your honour ; no, if I would, 
may I— Here he ſubjoined ſeveral dreadful im- 
Pereatdens, which, Sophia at laſt interrupted, and 
begged 
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begged to know what he meant by the news. — 
He was going to anſwer, when Mrs. Honour came 
running into the room, all pale and breathleſs, and 
cried out, Madam, we are all undone, all ruined, 
© they are come, they are come!* Theſe words almoſt 
froze up the blood of Sophia; but Mrs. Fitzpatrick 
aſked Honour, whowere come? — Who?” anſwered 
ſhe, why the French; ſeveral hundred thouſands 
© of them are landed, and we ſhall be all murdered: 
© and raviſhed.” a | e 

As a miſer, who hath in ſome well- built city a 
cottage value twenty ſhillings, when at a diſtance he 
is alarmed with the news of a fire, turns pale and 
trembles at his loſs ; but when he finds the beautiful 
palaces only are burnt, and his own cottage remains 
ſafe, he comes inſtantly to himſelf, and ſmiles at his 
good fortunes: or as (for we diſlike ſomething in 
the former ſimile) the tender mother, when terrified 
with the apprehenſion that her darling boy is drowned, 
is ſtruck ſenſeleſs and almoſtdead with conſternation; 
but when ſhe is told that little maſter 1s ſafe, and the 
Victory only with twelve hundred brave men gone 
to the bottom, life and ſenſe again return, maternal 
fondneſs enjoys the ſudden relief from all its fears, 
and the general benevolence, which at another time 
would have deeply felt the dreadful cataſtrophe, lies 0 
faſt aſleep in her mind. | 


So Sophia, than whom none was more capable of 

_ tenderly feeling the general calamity of her country, 

found ſuch immediate ſatisfaction from the relief of 

thoſe terrors ſhe hadof being overtaken by her father, 

| that the arrival of the French ſcarce made any im- 
preſſion on her. She gently chid her maid for the 
fright into which ſhe had thrown her; and faid, © ſhe ' 

© was glad it was no worſe; for that ſhe had feared 

* ſomebody elſe was come.” _ . 

Ay, ay, quoth the landlord ſmiling, her lady- 

© ſhip knows better things; ſhe knows the French 

h are our very beſt friends, and come over hither 
Neu VII. * e © only 
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only for our good. They are the people who are 


to make Old England flouriſh again. I warrant her 
© honour thought the duke was coming; and that 
© was enough to put her into a fright. I was go- 
ing to tell your ladyſhip the news. His honour's 
© mazeſty,. Heaven bleſs him, hath given the duke 


4 the ſlip ; and is marching as faſt as he can to Lon- 


don, and ten thouſand French are landed to Jin 
_ © him on the road.“ 

Sophia was not greatly pleaſed with chis news, 
nor with the gentleman who related it; but as ſhe 


{till imagined he knew her (for ſhe could not poſſibly 


have any ſuſpicion of the real truth) ſne durſt not 


ſhew any diſlike. And now the landlord, having re- 


moved the cloth from the table, ere but at his 


departure frequently repeated his e being re- 


membered hereafter. 


'Fhe mind of Sophia was not at all eaſy under the 
ſuppoſition of being known at this houſe; for ſhe - 
ſtill applied to herſelf many things which che land- 
lord had addreſſed to Jenny Cameron; ſhe therefore 


ordered her maid to pump out of him by what means 


he had become acquainted with her perſon, and who 
had offered him the reward for betraying her; ſhe 
likewiſe ordered the horſes to be in readineſs by four 
in the morning, at which hour Mrs. Fitzpatrick pro- 
miſed to bear her company; and then compoſing. 
herſelf as well as ſhe e ſhe delired that Seh to 


continue her ſtory. 


es H 1 pc OTE. | 
In which Mrs. F itzpatrick. concludes Aut hitry. 
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take of it, Mrs. e thus Vent on: ntl her 
ade 
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commands of her miſtreſs, ordered a bowl of 
punch, and invited my landlord and landlady to par- 
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© Moſt of the officers who were quartered at a 
© town in our neighbourhood were of my huſband's 
* acquaintance. Among theſe was a lieutenant, a 
© yery pret 


ſort of mar, and who was married to 
* a woman ſo agreeable both in her temper and con- 
« verſation, that from our firſt knowing each other, 
© which was ſoon after my lying- in; we were almoſt 
© inſeparable companions; for I had the good for- 
© tune to make myſelf equally agreeable to her. 
© The Heutenant, who was neither à ſot nor a 
© ſportſman, was frequently of our parties; indeed he 
© was very little with my huſband, and no more than 
© 000d-breeding conftrained him to be, as he lived. 
© almoſt conſtantly at our houſe. My huſband often. 
« expreſſed much diſſatisfaction at the lieutenant's pre- 
© ferring my company to his; he was very angry with 
me on that account, and gave me many a hearty 
« curſe for drawing away his companions; ſaying, 
J ought to be d- ned for having ſpoiled one of 
« the prettieſt fellows in the world, by making a 
ORIEL. A ji TE” 
© You will be miſtaken, my dear Sophia, if you 
© imagine that the 1 of my huſband aroſe from 
my depriving him of a companion; for the lieute- 
© nant was not a perſon with whoſe ſociety a fool 
© could be pleaſed; and if I ſhould admit the poſſibility 
* of this, ſo little right had my huſband to place the 
| © loſs of his companion to me, that I am convinced 
© it was my converſation alone which induced him 
© ever to come to the houſe. No, child, it was envy, . 
the worſt and moſt rancorous kind of envy, the 
© envy of ſuperiority of underſtanding. The wretch , 
could not bear to ſee my converſation preferred to 


© his, by a man of whom he could not entertain the 
© leaft jealouſy. O my dear Sophy, you are a woman 
* of ſenſe; if you marry a man, as is moſt probable” 
© you will, of leſs capacity than yourſelf, make fre- 
quent trials of his temper before marriage, and ſee . 
whether he can bear to ſubriiit ro ſuch à füperiority. 
70 OS * —Promiſe 
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© —Promiſe me, Sophy, you will take this advice; 
for you will hereafter find its importance. et is ve 
likely I ſhall never marry at all, anſwered Sophia; 
© ] think, at leaſt, I ſhall never marry a man in whoſe 
: underſtanding I ſee any defects before marriage; 
and I promiſe you I would rather give up my own, 
© than ſee any ſuch afterwards.'—* Give up your un 
© derſtanding !' replied Mrs. Fitzpatrick; © Oh, fie, 
child, I will not believe ſo meanly of you. Every 
, thing elſe I might myſelf be brought to give up; 
© but never this. Nature would not have allotted 
© this ſuperiority to the wife in ſo many inſtances, if 
* ſhe had intended we ſhould all of us have ſurren- 
© dered it tothe huſband. This, indeed, men of ſenſe 
© never expect of us; of which the Henttoarn I have 
© juſt mentioned was one notable example; for though 
© he had a very good underſtanding, he always ac- 
© knowledged (as was really true) that his wife had a 
© better. And this, perhaps, was one reaſon of the 
© hatred my tyrant bore her. 
Before he would beſo governed by awife, be ſaid, 
© eſpecially ſuch an ugly b— (for indeed ſhe was not 
7 « a regular beauty, but very agreeable and extremely 
* genteel) he would ſee all the women upon earth at 
© the devil, which was a very uſual phraſe with him. 
He ſaid, he wondered what I could ſee in her to be 
ſo charmed with her company; ſince this woman, 
« fays he, hath come among us, there is an end of 
© your beloved reading, which you pretended to like 
© fo much, that you could not afford time to return 
« the viſits of the ladies in this country; and I muſt 
© confeſs I had been guilty of a little rudeneſs this 
© way; for the ladies there are at leaſt no better than 
© the mere country ladies here; and I think I need 
© make no other excuſe to you for declining any inti- 
© macy with them. 
This correſpondence nge ver continued a whole 
« year, even all the while the lieutenant was quar- 
. ect in that town; for which I was contented to 
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* pay the tax of being conſtantly abuſed in the man- 
© ner above mentioned by my huſband; I mean when 
© he was at home; for he was frequently abſent a 
month at a time at Dublin, and once made a journey 
« of two months to London; in all which journies I 

© thought it a very ſingular happineſs that he never 
© once deſired my company; nay, by his frequent 
cenſdres on men who could not travel, as he phraſed 
© it, without a wife tied up to their tail, he ſufficiently 
c intimated that, had I been ever fo defirous of ac- 
c companying him, my wiſhes would have been in 
© vain; but, heaven knows, ſuch wiſhes were very 
far from my thoughts. | 

At length my friend was removed from me, 
© and I was again left to my ſolitude, to the tor- 
© menting converſation with my own reflections, and 
© to *pPly to books for my only comfort. I now 

© read almoſt all day long. —How many books do 
© you think I read in three months? <1 can't gueſs, 
indeed, couſin,” anſwered Sophia, —* Perhaps half a 
« ſcore!” © Half a ſcore! half a thouſand, child,” an- 
fwered the other. I read a good deal in Daniel's 
© Engliſh Hiſtory of France; a great deal in Plu- 
« tarch's Lives; the Atalantas; Pope's Homer, Dry- 
« den's Plays, Chillingworth, the Counteſs D'Anois, 
© and Locke's Human Underſtanding. | 

F During this intervall wrote three very ſupplicat- 
ing, and, It thought, moving letters to my aunt; 
but as I received no anſwer to any of them, my dif- 
© dain would not ſuffer me to continue my applica- 


© tion.'—Here ſhe ſtopt, and looking earneſtly at 


Sophia, ſaid, © Methinks, my dear, ! I read ſomething 
© in your eyes which reproaches me of a neglect in 
© another place, where I ſhould have met with a kinder 
return. Indeed, dear Harriet, anſwered Sophia, 
your ſtory is an apology for any neglect; but in- 
deed 1 feel that I have been guilty of a remiſſneſs, 
vithout ſo good an excuſe. Vet pray proceed; 


for 1 long, though I tremble, to hear the end. 
G 3 5 TM hus 


Joly of my lirtle infpar: not that T pretend.to have 
© had for it that extravagant tenderneſs, of which 


I had ſpent full ten weeks almoſt entirely by my- 
t ſelf, having ſeen no body all that time, except my 
© ſervants and a very few viſitors, when a young lady, 
_ © a relation to my huſband, came from a diſtant part 
* of Ireland to viſit me, She had ſtaid once before a 
* week at my houſe, and then I gave her a preſſing 
© invitation to return; for ſhe was a very agrecable 
< woman, and had improved good natural parts by a 
© proper education. Indeed ſhe was to me a moſt 
eee > ARON RNS 
A few days after her arrival, perceiving me in 
© very low ſpirits, without enquiring the capſe, which 
© indeed 'ſhe very well knew, the young lady fell to 
* compaſſionating my caſe. She ſaid, © Though po- 
* liteneſs had prevented me from camplaining to 
* my huſband's relations of his behaviour; yet they 
e all were very ſenſible of it, and felt great concern 
e upon that account; but none more than herſelf: 
And after ſome more general diſcourſe on this head, 
© which I own I could not forbear countenancing; at 
©laſt, after much previous precaution, and enjoined 
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* concealment, ſhe communicated to me, as a pro- 
found ſecret that my huſband kept a miſtreſs. 
© You will certainly imagine, I heard this news 
< with the utmoſt inſenſibility—Upon my word, if 
you do, your imagination will miſlead you. Con- 
< tempt had not ſo kept down my anger to my huſ- 
band, but that hatred roſe again on this occaſion. 
What can be the reaſon of this? Are we fo abomi- 
< nably ſelfiſh, that we can be concerned at others 
© having poſſeſſion even of what we deſpiſe ? or are 
we not rather abominably vain, and is not this the 
« oreateſt injury done to our vanity? What think 
JJJFͤ%%%%C/éù» in one 8 
I don't know, indeed, anſwered Sophia, I haye 
© never troubled myſelf with any of theſe deep con- 
< templations ; but I think the lady did very ill ip 
< communicating to you fuch a ſecret.“ 
And yet, my dear, this conduct is natural,” re- 
plied Mrs. Fitzpatrick ; © and when you have ſeen 
and read as much as myſelf, you will acknowledge 
CIO EIT. OST 
©] am forry to hear it is natural, returned Sophia; 
* for I want neither reading nor experience to con- 
* vince me, that it is very diſhonourable and very 
© il|-natured: nay, it is furely as ill-bred to tell a 
© huſband or wife of the faults of each other, as to 
* tell them of their own.” | I 3 
Well, continued Mrs. Fitzpatrick, * my huſ- 
band art laſt returned; and if I am thoroughly ac- 
quainted with my own thoughts, I hated him now 
more than ever; but I deſpiſed him rather leſs : 
© for certainly nothing ſo much weakens our con- 
* tempt, as an injury done to our pride or our ya- 
© nivy, 0 E 25 8 7 
He now aſſumed a carriage to me, fo very diffe- 
rent from what he had lately worn, and fo nearly 
* reſembling his behaviour the firſt week of our mar- 
riage, that had I now had any ſpark of love remain- 
ing; he might, poſſibly, have rekindled my fond- 
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neſs for him, But though hatred may ſucceed to 
contempt, and may, perhaps, get the better of it, 
love, I believe, cannot, The truth 1s, the paſſion 


of love is too reſtleſs to remain contented, without 
L 


the gratification which it receives from its object: 
and one can no more be inclined to love without 


loving, than we can have eyes without ſeeing. 


When a huſband,' therefore, ceaſes to be the object 
of this paſſion, it is maſt probable ſome other man 
I ſay, my dear, if your huſband grows indiffe- 
rent to you if you once come to deſpiſe him 
ſfay,—that is, — if you have the paſſion of love in 
you Lud! I have bewildered myſelf ſo - but one 
is apt, in theſe abſtracted conſiderations, to loſe the 
concatenation. of ideas, as Mr. Locke ſays. — 
In ſhort, the truth is—in ſhort, I ſcarce know 
what it is; but as I was ſaying, my huſband. re- 
turned, and his behaviour, at firſt, greatly ſurprized 
me ; but he ſoon acquainted me with the motive, 
and taught me to account for it, In a word, then, 
he had ſpent and loft all the ready money of my 
fortune; and as he could mortgage his own eſtate 
no deeper, he was now deſirous to ſupply himſelf 
with caſh for his extrayagance, by ſelling a little 
eſtate of mine, which he could not do without my 
aſſiſtance ; and to obtain this favour was the whole 
and ſole motive of all the fondneſs which he now 

wer n ora tfÞ > 

With this I peremptorily refuſed to comply. I 
told him, and I told him truly, that had I been 
poſſeſſed ' of the Indies at our firſt marriage, he 
might have commanded it all : for it had been a 
conſtant maxim with me, that where a woman diſ- 
poſes of her heart, ſhe ſhould always depoſit her 
fortune; but as he had been ſo kind, long ago, to 
reſtore the former into my poſſeſſion, I was reſolved 


© likewiſe to retain what little remained of the latter. 


I will not deſcribe'to you the paſſion into which 


© theſe words, and the reſolute air in which they 
? 2 PPP ee . 
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« were ſpoken, threw him: nor will I trouble you 
© with the whole ſcene which ſucceeded between us. 
Out came, you may be well aſſured, the ſtory of 
the miſtreſs; and out it did come, with all the 
£ embelliſhments which anger and diſdain could be- 
« ſtow upon it. 7 eee 
Mr. Fitzpatrick ſeemed a little thunderſtruck 
© with this, and more confuſed than I had ſeen him; 
© though his ideas are always confuſed enough, hea- 
ven knows. He did not, however, endeavour to 
© exculpate himſelf; but took a method which al- 
© moſt equally confounded me. What was this but 
£ recrimination ! He affected to be jealous : =m— he 
© may, for ought I know, be inclined enough to 
« jealouſy in his natural temper : nay, he muſt have 
had it from nature, or the devil muſt have put it 
into his head; for I defy all the world to caſt a juſt 
© aſperfion on my character: nay, the moſt ſcanda- 

* lous tongues have never dared cenſure my reputa- 
tion. My fame, I thank heaven, hath been always 
© as ſpotleſs as my life; and let falſehood itſelf accuſe 
that, if it dare. No, my dear Graveairs, however 
* proyoked, however ill- treated, however injured in 
© my love, I have firmly reſolved never to give the 
_ + leaſt room for cenſure on this account. And yet, 

my dear, there are ſome people ſo malicious, ſome 

* tongues ſo venomous, that no innocence can eſcape 
them. The maſt undeſigned word, the moſt acci- 
dental look, the leaſt familiarity, the moſt innocent 
freedom, will be miſconſtrued, and magnified into 
I know not what, by ſome people. But J deſpiſe; 
* my dear Graveairs, I deſpiſe all ſuch ſlander. No 
_ £ ſuch malice, I aſſure you, ever gave me an uneaſy 
© moment. No, no, I promiſe you I am above all 
* that. But where was I? O let me ſee, I told you 
my huſband was jealougs—And of whom pray ?— 
© Why of whom but the lieutenant I mentioned to 
you before? He was obliged to reſort above a year 
* and more back, to find any object for this unac- 
V „ © countable 
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5 covatable paſſion, if indeed he really felt ; any ſuch, 


AN and was not an arrant counterfeit, in order to abuſe 


iow. 
But 1 have Wbt you already with too many par- 
£ ticulars. I will now bring my ſtory to a very ſpeedy 
© concluſion, In ſhort, then, after many ſcenes very 
* unworthy to be repeated, in which my couſin en- 
« gaged ſo heartily on my ſide, that Mr. F 1 
cat laſt turned her out of doors; when he found 1 
£ was neither to be ſoothed nor bullied into compli- 
e ance, he took a very violent method indeed. Per- 
c haps you will conclude he beat me; but this, 
©. e he hath approached very near to it, he never 
actually did. He confined me to my room, with- 
out ſuffering me to have either pen, ink, paper, or 
book: and a ſervant wth how's made os bed, and 
© braught me my food. ' 46} 
© When I had es a weck — mis ! impri- 
c ſonment, he made me a vifit, and, with the voice 
* of a ſchoolmaſter, or, what is ofren: much the ſame, 
* of a tyrant, aſked me, If I would yet comply? 
I anſwered very ſtoutly, © That I would die firſt.” 
e Then ſo you ſhall, and be d—ned,”* cries he : 
* for you ſhall never go alive out of this room.” 
Here I remained a fortnight longer; and, to ſay 
the truth, my conſtancy was almoſt ſubdued, na 
5. began to think of ſubmiſſion; when one day, | in 
© the abſence of my huſband, who was gone abroad 
for fame ſhort time, by the greateſt good fortune 
* in the world, an accident happened. I — at a 
time when I began to give way to the utmoſt de- 
ſpair——every thing would be excuſable at ſuch a 
© time — at that very time I received But it 
* would take up an hour to tell you all particulars. 
An one word, then (for I will not tire you with 
c circumſtances), gold, the common key to all pad- 
* locks, opened my door, and ſet me at liberty. 
Ino made haſte to Dublin, where I immediately 
* a paſſage to England; and was proceed- 
52 0G 
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© ing to Bath, in order to throw myſelf into the pro- 
« teftion of my aunt, or of your father, or of any re- 
« lation who would afford it me. My huſband over- 
took me laſt night, at the inn where I lay, and 
„which you left a few minutes before me; but I 
© had the good luck ta eſcape him, and to follow 
CHRIS. Ge „ | 
5 And thus, my dear, ends my hiſtory; a tragical 
© one, I am ſure, it is to myſelf; but, perhaps, I 
+ ought rather to apologize to you for its dulneſs. 
Sophia heaved a deep ſigh, and anſwered, © In- 
« deed, Harriet, I pity you from my ſoul !-— But 
© what couid you expect? Why, why, would you 


« marry an Iriſhman ?* 


N 


Upon my word, replied, her couſin, © your cen- 
* ſure is unjuſt, There are, among the Iriſh, men 
* of as mu ch worth and honour as any among the 
© Engliſh; nay, to ſpeak the truth, generoſity of 
_ © ſpirit is rather more common among them. I have 
© known ſome examples there too of good huſbands ; 
and, I believe, theſe are not very plenty in England. 
© Aſk me, rather, what I could expect when I mar- 

© ried a fool; and ] will tell you a —.— truth; I did 
not know him to be ſo.'—< Can no man, ſaid 
Sophia, in a very low and altered voice, do you 
think, make a bad huſband, who is not a fool? 
© That,” anſwered the other, is too general a nega- 
© tive; but none, I believe, is ſo likely as a fool to 


prove ſo. Among ay acquaintance, the ſillieſt fel- 
© lows are the worſt huſbands ; and I will venture to 
c aſſert, as a fact, that a man of ſenſe Fel behaves 


very ill to a wife, who deſerves very we 


Ya 
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4 dreadful alarm in the inn, with the e of an un- 
expected friend of Mrs. F irzpatrick. 


OPHIA now, at the defire of her cbs re- 
LJ lated — not what follows, but what hath gone 
before in this hiſtory: for which reaſon the reader will, 
I ſuppoſe, excuſe me for not repeating it over again. 
One remark, however, I cannot forbear making on 
hernarrative, namely, thatſhe made no more mention 
of Jones, from the beginning to the end, than if there 
had been no ſuch perſon alive. This J will neither 
endeavour to account for, nor to excuſe. Indeed, if 
this may be called a kind of diſhoneſty, it ſeems the 
more inexcuſable, from the apparent openneſs and 
explicit ſincerity of the other lady. But fo it was. 

' Juſt as Sophia arrived at the concluſion of her 
ſtory, there arrived in the room, where the two ladies 
were ſitting, a noiſe, not unlike, in loudneſs, to that 
of a pack of hounds juſt let out from their kennel ; 
nor, in ſhrillneſs, to cats, when caterwauling ; or to 
ſcreech-owls; or, indeed, more like (for what animal 
can reſemble a human voice?) to thoſe ſounds, which 
in the pleafant manſions of that gate, which ſeems ta, 
derive its name from a duplicity of tongues, iſſue 
from the mouths, and fometimes from the noſtrils 
of thoſe fair river nymphs, ycl ks old the Naiades; 

in the vulgar tongue tranſlate er-wenches': for 
when, inſtead of the antient libations ior milk and honey 
and oil, the rich diſtillation from the juniper-berry, 
or, perhaps, from malt, hath, ; by the early devotion 
of their votaries, been poured forth in great abun- 
dance, ſhould any daring tongue with unhallowed 
licenceprophane; i. e. depreciate the delicate fat Mil- 
ton oyſter, the plaice ſound and firm, the flounder 
as much alive as when in the water, the ſhrimp as big 
as a prawn, the fine cod alive but a few hours ago, or 
EE, | 1 
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any other of the various treaſures which thoſe water - 

deities, who fiſh the ſea and rivers, have committed 
to the care of the nymphs, the angry Naiades lift up 
their immortal voices, and the prophane wretch 1s 
ſtruck deaf for his impiety. 

Such was the noiſe, which now burſt fm one of 
the rooms below; and ſoon the thunder, which long 
had rattled at a diſtance, began to approach nearer 
and nearer, till having aſcended by degrees up ſtairs, 
it at laſt entered the apartment where the ladies were. 


In ſhort, to drop all metaphor and figure, Mrs..Ho- . 


nour having ſcolded violently below ſtairs, and con- 
tinued the ſame all the way up, came in to her miſ- 
treſs in a moſt outrageous paſſion, crying out, What 
* doth your ladyſhip think? Would you imagine, 
that this impudent villain, the maſter of this houſe, 
© hath had the impudence to tell me, nay, to ſtand; 
© it out to my face, that your ladyſnip is that naſty, 
< ſtinking wh—re (Jenny Cameron they call-her), 
© that, runs about the country with the pretender ? 
© Nay, the lying, ſaucy villain had the aſſurance to 
tell me, that your ladyſhip had owned yourſelf to 
be ſo: but I have clawed the raſcal; I have left 
the marks of my nails in his impudent face. My. 
© lady l' ſays I, © you ſaucy ſcoundrel : my lady is 
© meat for no pretenders. She is a young lady of as 
c good faſhion, and family, and fortune, as any in 
© Somerſetſhire. Did you never hear of the great 
ſquire Weſtern, firrah ? She is his only daughter; 
© ſhe is —, and heireſs to all his great eſtate. My 
© lady to be called a naſty Scotch wh—re by ſuch a 
© yarlet—To be ſure, I wiſh I had knocked his brains , 
© out with the punch-bowl,”. | 
The principal uneaſineſs with which Sophia v was 
affected on this occaſion, Honour had herſelf cauſed, - 
by having in her paſſion diſcovered who ſhe was. 
However, as this miſtake of the landlord ſufficiently 
accounted for thoſe paſſages which Sophia had before 
e ſhe acquire ſome eaſe on that account; 
6 


| nor 
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nor could ſhe, upon the whole, forbear ſmiling, 
This enraged Honour, and ſhe cried; Indeed, Ma- 
dam, I did not think your ladyſhip would have 
© made a laughing matter of it. To be called whore 
| © by ſuch an impudent low rafcal. Your ladyſhip 
< may be angry with me, for ought I know, for tak- 
ing your part, ſince proffered fervice, they ſay, 
© ftinks;- but to be ſure I could never bear to hear 
a lady of mine called whore. —Nor will I bear it, 
] am ſure your ladyſhip is as virtuous a lady as ever 
© far foot on Engliſh ground, and Iwill claw any vil- 
_ © lain's eyes out © who dares for to offer to preſume for 
* to fay the leaſt word to the contrary. No body ever 
© could ſay the leaſt ill of the character of any lady 
© that ever I waited upon. 

Hinc ille Lachryme ; in plain wank; Hanour had 
as much love for her miſtreſs as moſt ſervants have, 
that is to ſay—Bur beſides this, her pride obliged 
her to ſupport the character of the lady ſhe waited 
on; for ſhe thought her own was in a very cloſe man- 
ner connected with it. In proportion as the character 
of her miſtreſs was raiſed, hers likewiſe, as ſhe con- 
ceived, was raiſed with it; and; 6irthe contrary, ſſie 
thought the one could not be lowered without the 
other. 

On this ſubject, reader, I RON ops a eee to 
den thee a ſtory. The famous Nell Gwynn, ſtep- 

ping one day from a houſe where ſhe had made a 
© ſhortvilit into her coach, ſawa great mob aſſembled, 28 
and her footman all bloody and dirty; the fellow 
being aſked by his miſtreſs the feaſon of his being 
© in that condition, anſwered, © I have been fit 155 g 
© ing, Madam, with an imputent raſcal who called 

© your ladyſhip a wh—re.” © You blockhead, re- 
plied Mrs. Gwynn, * at this rate you muſt fight” 
* every day of your life; why, you' fool, all the. 
© world knows it.” © Do they ?” cries the fellow, 
in a muttering voice, after he had ſhut the coach- door, 

| * t call me a whore's footman for all that.“ 
f Thus 


* 
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Thus the paſſion of Mrs. Honour appears natural 
enough, even if it were to be no otherwiſe accounted 
for; but, in reality, there was another cauſe of her 
anger; for which we muſt beg leave to remind our 
reader of a circumſtance mentioned in the above 
ſimile. There are indeed certain liquors, which be- 
ing applied to our paſſions, or to fire, produce effects 
the very reverſe of thoſe produced by water, as they 
ſerve to kindle and inflame, rather than to extinguiſh. 
Among theſe, the generous liquor called punch is 
one. It was not therefore without reaſon, that the 
learned Dr. Cheney uſed to call drinking punch, 
pouring liquid fire down your throat. 
Now Mrs. Honour had unluckily poured ſo much 
of this liquid fire down her throat, that the ſmoke of 
it began to aſcend into her pericranium, and blinded” 
the eyes of reaſon, which is there ſuppoſed to keep her 
reſidence, while the fire itſelf from the ſtomach eaſily 
reached the heart, and there inflamed the noble paſ- 
fion of pride. So that, upon the whole, we ſhall 
ceaſe to wonder at the violent rage of the waiting- 
woman; though at firſt ſight we muſt confeſs the 
cauſe ſeems inadequate to the effect. 
Sophia, and her couſin both, did all in their power 

to extinguiſh theſe flames which had roared ſo loudly 
all over the houſe. They at length prevailed; or, 
to carry the metaphor one ſtep farther, the fire hav- 
ing conſumed all the fuel which the language affords, 
to wit, every reproachful term in it, at laſt went out 
of its own accord. TY NE TROY, 

But though tranquillity was reftored above ſtairs, 
it was not fo below; where my landlady, highly re- 
ſenting the injury done co the beauty of her huſband, 
by the fleſh-ſpades of Mrs. Honour, called aloud-for 
revenge and juſtice. As to the poor man, who had 
principally ſuffered in the engagement, he was per- 
fectly quiet. Perhaps the blood which he loſt, mighr = 
have cooled his anger: for the enemy had not only 
applied her nails to his cheeks, but. likewiſe n 

ah : 5 : „His 


. 


his noſtrils, which lamented the blow with tears of 


blood in great abundance. To this we may add re- 


flections on his miſtake; but indeed nothing ſo 
effectually ſilenced his reſentment, as the manner in 
which he now diſcovered his error; for as to the be- 
haviour of Mrs. Honour, it had the more confirmed 
him in his opinion: but he was now aſſured by a per- 
ſon of great figure, and who was attended by a great 


equipage, that one of the ladies was a woman 855 | 


faſhion and his intimate acquaintance.  -- 

By the orders of this perſon, the Landlord. now 
aſcended, and acquainted our fair travellers, that a 
great gentleman below deſired to do them the honour 


of waiting on them. Sophia turned pale, and trem- 
bled at this meſſage, though the reader will con- 
clude it was too civil, notwithſtanding the landlord's 
blunder, to have come from her father; but fear 


hath the common fault of a juſtice of peace, and is 


apt to conclude haſtily from every ſlight circumſtance, i 


without examining the evidence on both ſides. | 


To eaſe the reader's curioſity, therefore, rather 
than his apprchenſions, we proceed to inform him, 


that an Itiſh peer had arrived very late that evening 
at the inn, in his way to London. This nobleman 


having ſallied from his ſupper at the hurricane before 


commemorated, had ſeen the attendant of Mrs. Fitz- 


patrick, and, upon a ſhortenquiry, was informed, that 
her lady, wich whom he was very particularly ac- 
quainted, was above. This information he had no 


ooner eee uh than he addreſſed himſelf to the 
landlord, pacified him, and ſent him up ſtairs with 
compliments rather civiller than thoſe which were 
delivered. 


It may perhaps 'be wondered at, that the waiting- 


woman herſelf was not the meſſenger employed on 


this occaſion; but we are ſorry to ſay, ſhe was not at 


preſent. qualified for that, or indeed for any other 
office. The rum (for ſo the landlord choſe to call the 
diftil ation from malt) had * taken. the e | 


=” 
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of the fatigue which the poor woman had undergone, 
and had made terrible depredations on her noble fa- 
culties, at a time when they are very unable to reſiſt 
the attack. — 2 Th 55 
We ſhall not deſcribe this tragical ſcene too fully; 
but we thought ourſelves obliged by that hiſtoric in- 
tegrity which we profeſs, ſhortly to hint a matter 
which we would otherwiſe have been glad to have 
ſpared. Many hiſtorians indeed, for want of this 
integrity, or of diligence, to ſay no worſe, often leave 
the reader to find out theſe little circumſtances in 
che dark, and ſometimes to his great confuſion and 
perplexity. * „ e | 
Sophia was very ſoon eaſed of her caufeleſs fright 
by the entry of the noble peer, who was not only 
an intimate acquaintance of Mrs. Fitzpatrick, but 
in reality a very particular friend of that lady. To 
ſay truth, it was by his aſſiſtance, that ſhe had been 
enabled to eſcape from her huſband; for this noble- 
man had the fame gallant diſpoſition, with thoſe 
renowned knights, of whom we read in heroic ſtory, 
and had delivered many an impriſoned nymph from 
durance. He was indeed as bitter an enemy to the 
ſavage authority too often exercifed by huſbands and 
fathers, over the young and lovely of the other ſex, 
as ever knight- errant was to the barbarous power 
of enchanters : nay, to fay truth, I have often ſuſ- 
pected that thoſe very enchanters with which ro- 
mance every where abounds, were in reality no 
other than the huſbands of thoſe days; and matri- 
mony itſelf was perhaps the enchanted caſtle in which 
the nymphs were faid to be confined. 
This nobleman had an eſtate in the neighbourhood 
of Fitzpatrick, and' had. been for ſome time ac- 
quainted with the lady. No ſooner therefore did he 
hear of her confinement, than he earneſtly applied 
himſelf ro procure her liberty ; which he W 
effected, not by ſtorming the caſtle, according to the 
example of antient heroes; but by corrupting the 
Vor. VII. 1 5 Sovernor, 
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oyernor, in conformity with the modern art of war; 
n which craft is held to be preferable to valour, and 
gold i 4. found to be more irreſiſtible than either wad 
or ſtee 

This circumſtance, however, as the lady did: not 

think it material enough to relate to her friend, we 

would not at that time impart it to the reader. We 
rather choſe to leave him a while under a ſuppoſition, 
that ſhe. had found, or coined, or by ſome very extra- 
ordinary, perhaps ſupernatural means, had poſſeſſed 
herſelf of the money with which ſhe had bribed her 
keeper, than to interrupt, her narrative by giving a 
hint of what emed to her of too little! ce 
to be mentioned. EI 00 * 6 

The peer, after a "ſhort. converſation, could not 

forbear expreſſing ſome ſurprize at meeting the lady 
in that place; nor could he refrain from telling her, 
he imagined ſhe had been gone to Bath; Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick very freely anſwered, © That ſhe had been 

© prevented in her purpoſe by the arrival of a perſon 
© the need not mention. In ſhort,” ſays ſne, I was 
© overtaken by my huſband (for I need not affect to 
t conceal what the world knows too well already). 
I had the good fortune to eſcape in a moſt ſur- 

© prizing manner, and am now going to London 
with this young lady, who is a near relation of 


mine, and who hath Eſcaped from as e e 
© as my OWN.” 38243 
His lordſhip concluding that this tyrant was like- 
wiſe a huſband, made a ſpeech full of compliments 
to both the ladies, and as full of invectives againſt 
| his own ſex; nor indeed did he avoid ſome oblique 
_ glances, at the matrimonial inſtitution itſelf, and at 
che unjuſt powers given by 1 it to man over the more 
ſenſible, and more meritorious part of the. ſpecies. 
He ended his oration with an offer of his protection, 
and of his coach and ſix, which was inſtantly ac- 
cepted by Mrs. Fitzpatrick, and at han ag her 
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Matters being thus adjtiſted; his lordſhip took his 
leave; and the ladies retired to reſt; where Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick entertained her couſin with many high enco- 
miums on the character of the noble peer, and en- 
larged very particularly on his great fondneſs for his 
wife; ſaying; ſhe believed he was almoſt the only 
perſon of high rank, who was entirely conſtant to the 
marriage bed. Indeed, added ſhne, my dear, 
© Sophy, that is a very rare virtue amongſt men of 
condition. Never expect it when you marry; for; 
believe me, if you do, you will certainly be de- 
A gentle ſigh ſtole from Sophia at theſe words; 
which perhaps contributed to form a dream of no 
very pleaſant kind; but as ſhe never revealed this 
dream to any one, ſo the reader cannot expect to ſee 
it related here, 138-4 0.06 
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The morning introduced in ſome pretty writing.  Aftage- 
coach. The civility. of chambermaids, The heroic: 

. temper of Sophia. Her generaſity. The return io it: 
The departure of the company, and their arrival at. 

London; with ſome remarks for the uſe of travellers. 


Hos members of the ſociety, who are born 
to furniſn the bleſſings of life, now began to 
light their 'candles, in order to purſue their daily 
labours, for the uſe of thoſe who are born to enjoy 
theſe bleſſings. The ſturdy hind now attends the 
levee of his fellow-labourer the ox; the cunning 
artificer; the diligent mechanic ſpring from their hard 
mattreſs; and now the bonny houſemaid begins to 
repair the diſordered drumroom, while the riotous 
authors of that diſorder, in broken interrupted ſlum- 
bers, tumble and toſs, as if the hardneſs of down 
diſquieted their repoſe: _ _ or lt Bat Te ts 
5 e In 
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In fimple/phraſe, the clock had no ſooner ſtruck 
feven, than the ladies were ready for their journey; 
and at their deſire, his lordſhip and his equipage 
were prepared to attend them. 

And now a matter of ſome dichcuey a+ ant 
this was how his lordſhip himſelf ſhould be conveyed: 
for though in Kage-coaches, where pits: are 
properly: conſidered as ſo much luggage; the ingeni- 
ous coachman ſtows half a rs 5 perfect eaſe 
into the place of four: for well he contrives that the 
fat hoſteſs, or well · fed alderman, may take up no more 

room than the ſlim miſs, or taper maſter; it being 
the nature of guts when well ſqueezed, to give way, 
and to lie in a narrow compaſs; yet in theſe vehicles, 
which are called, for diſtinction ſake, gentlemen's 
coaches, though they are often larger than -+ rar 
this method of packing is never attempted./ 
His Jordſhip would have put a ſhort end to the 

difficulty, by very gallantly deſiring to mount his 
horſe; but Mrs. Fitzpatrick would by no means con- 
ſent to it. It was therefore concluded that the Abi- 
gails ſhould by turns relieve each other on one of his 
lordſhip's horſes, which was preſently SquIPPRe with 
a fide ſaddle for that purpoſe. 

Every thing being ſettled at the inn, the ladies diſ- 
charged their former guides, and Sophia made a pre- 
ſent to the landlord, partly to repair the bruiſe 
which he had received under herſelf, and partly on 
account of what he had ſuffered under the hands of 
her enraged waiting- woman. And now Sophia firſt 
diſcovered a lofs which gave her ſome uneaſineſs; 
and this was of the hundred pound Bank-bill which 
her father had given her at the laſt meeting; and 
which, within a very inconſiderable trifle, was all 
the treaſure ſhe was at preſent worth. She ſearched 
every where, and ſhook and tumbled all her things 
to no purpoſe, the bill was not to be found: and ſhe 
was at laſt fully perſuaded that ſhe had loſt it from her 
pocket, when the had the misfortune of * 

rom 
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from her horſe in the dark lane, as before recorded. 
A fact that ſeemed the more probable, as ſhe now 
recollected ſome diſcompoſure in her pockets which 
had happened at that time, and the great difficulty | 
with which ſhe had drawn forth her handkerchief the 

very inſtant before her fall, in order to relieve the 


diſtreſs of Mrs. F itzpatrick. 


Misfortunes of this kind, whatever inconveniencies 
they may be attended with, are incapable of ſubdu- 
ing a mind in which there is any ſtrength, without 
the aſſiſtance of avarice. Sophia therefore, though 
nothing could be worſe timed than this accident, at 
ſuch a ſeaſon, immediately got the better of her con- 
cern, and, with her wonted ſerenity and cheerfulgeſs 


of countenance, returned to her company. His 


lordſhip conducted the ladies into the vehicle, as he 
did likewiſe Mrs. Honour, who, after many civili- 
ties, and more dear Madams, at laſt yielded to the 
well · bred importunities of her ſiſter Abigail, and 
ſubmitted to be complimented with the firſt ride in 
the coach; in which indeed” ſhe would afterwards 
hayebeencentented to have purſued her whole jour- 
ney, had not her miſtreſs, after ſeveral fruitleſs in- 
timations, at length forced her to take Bes turn on 
horſebackx. a 
The coach now havingreechved: its company; be- 
gan to move forwards, attended by many ſervants, 
and by two led captains, 'who had before rode with 
his lordſhip, and who would have been diſmiſſed 
from the vehicle upon a much lefs worthy occaſion, 
thanwas this of accommodating two ladies. In this 
they acted only as gentlemen ; but they were ready 
at any time to have performed the office of a foot- 
man, or indeed would have condeſcended lower, for 
the honour of his lordſhip's company, and for the 
convenience of his table. | 
My landlord was ſo pleaſed with the preſent he had 

received from Sophia, that he rather rejoiced in, than 
8 his bruiſe, or his ſcratches, The reader will 
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perhaps be curious to know: the quantum of ae pre- 
ſent; but we cannot ſatisfy his curioſity. Whatever 
it was, it ſatisfied the Landed for his bodily hurt; 
but he lamentęd he had not known before how little 
the lady valued her money; For to berſure,” ſays 
© I he, © one might have charged every article double, 
© and ſhe would have made na cavil at the reckoning. ; 
His wife however was far from drawing this con- 
cluſion; whether ſhe really felt any injury done to 
her huſband more than he did himſelf, I will not 
ſay; ; certain it is, ſhe was much leſs ſatiafisll with 
the generoſity of Sophia. Indeed, cries ſhe, m 
dear, the lady knows better how to diſpoſe of bel 
money than you imagine. She might very well 
* think we ſhould not put up ſuch a buſineſs withodt 
: ſome- ſatisfaction; and the la would have coft her 
© an infinite deal more than this poor little matter, 
which I wonder' you, would take. Tou are al- 
© ways ſo bloodily wiſe, quoth the huſpand: It 
© would have coſt her more,; would it? &daſt fancy I 
don't know that as well as thee? but would any 
© of that more, or ſo much, have come into our 
pockets? Indeed, if ſon Tom the lawyer had been 
s alive, I could have-been' glad to have put ſuch a 
pretty buſineſs into his hands. He would have got 
© a good picking out of it; but T' have no relation 
© now whois a lawyer, and why ſhould I go to law 
for The benefit! of ſtrangers? Nay, to be ſure, 
anſwered he; you muſt know beſt.” +I believe 
* I do,” replied he. I fancy when money is to 
be got, I can ſmell. it out as well as another. 
Every body, let me tell you, would not have talk- 
x ed people out of this. Mind that, I ſay; every 
body would not have cajoled this out of her, mind 
* that.” The wife then joined in the applauſe of 
der huſband's ſagacity; and thus ended the ſhort 
| dialogue berw een them on this oecafion- 
We will therefore take our leave of theſe good 
prope and Arendt his- Joraſhip and his fair com- 
; E e panions 
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anti made ſuch good expedition, that they 
performed a journey of ninety miles in two days, and 


on the ſecond evening arrived in London, without 


having encountered any one adventure on the road 


worthy the dignity of this hiſtory to relate. Our 


pen, therefore, ſhall imitate the expedition which it 
deſcribes, and our hiſtory ſhall keep pace with the 
travellers who are its . Good writers will in- 

deed do well to imitate the 1 e er, traveller in this 
inſtance, who always proportions his ſtay at any 


place, to the beauties, elegancies, and curioſities 


which it affords. At Eſhur, at Stowe, at Wilton, at 


Eſtbury, and at Prior's Park, days are too ſhort for 


the raviſhed imagination; while we admire the won- 
derous power of art 1n improving nature. In fome 
of theſe, art chiefly engages our admiration; in 
others, nature and art contend for our applauſe ; ; 
but in the laſt, the former ſeems to triumph. Here 
nature appears 1n her richeſt attire, and art, drefled 
with the modeſteſt ſimplicity, attends her benignant 
miſtreſs. Here nature indeed pours forth the choiceſt 
treaſures which ſhe hath laviſhed on this world; and 
here human nature preſents you with an object which 
can be exceeded only in the other. 

The ſame taſte, the ſame imagination, which x- 
uriouſſy riots in theſe elegant ſcenes, can be amuſed 
with objects of far inferior note. The woods, the 
rivers; the lawns of Devon and of Dorſet, attract 
the eye of the ingenious traveller, and retard bis 
pace, which delay he afterwards compenſates by 
ſwiftly ſcouring over the gloomy heath of Bagſhor, 
or that pleaſant plain which extends itſelf weſtward 


from Stockbridge, where no other object than one 


lingle tree only in ſixteen miles preſents itſelf to the 
view, unleſs the clouds, in compaſſion to our tired 
ſpirits, Ky open their variegated manſions to our 
proſpect. 


N o travels cha money-meditating rradeſihan; 


er . juſtice, the dignificd doctor, the vearme 
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clad grazier, with: all the numerous offspring of 
wealth and dulneſs. On they jog, with equal pace, 
through the verdant meadows, or over the barren 
heath, their horſes meaſuring four miles and a half 
per hour with the utmoſt exactneſs; the eyes of the 
beaſt and of his maſter being alike directed forwards, 
and employed in ni lating the ſame objects in 
the —— manner. equal rapture the good 
rider ſurveys the endet boaſts of the architect, 

and thoſe fair buildings, with which ſome unknown 
name hath adorned the rich cloathing town; where 
heaps of bricks are piled up as a kind of monu- 
ment, to ſhew that Aer of en have been piled 
there before. 

And now, reader, as we are in haſte to cen our 
. heroine, we will leave to thy ſagacity to apply all this 
to the Bœotian writers, and to thoſe Authors wha 
are their oppoſites. This thou wilt be abundantly 
able to perform without our aid. Beſtir thyſelf there- 
fore on this occaſion; for though we will: always 
lend thee proper. aſſiſtance in difficult places, as we 
do not, like ſome others, expect thee to uſe the arts 
of divination tq.diſcoyer our meaning; yet we ſhall 
not indulge thy lazineſs where nothing but thy own 
attention 1s required ; for thou art highly miſtaken 
if thou doſt imagine that we intended, when we be- 
gan this great work, to leave thy ſagacity nothing 
to do; or that, without ſometimes exerciſing this 
7 talent, thou wilt be able to travel „ wie * 

wan any pleaſure or profit to thyſelf. 


CHAP. X. 


8 Containing 4 bin or tπ0 concerning ſerine; and a few 
; more concerning ſu YPicion, 


O company being arrived at e were 
| ſet down at his Jordſhip's houſe, . where, 
while they releeſhed themſelves after the 1 of 

eir 
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their journey, ſervants were diſpatched to provide a 
lodging for the two ladies; for as her ladyſhip was 
not then in town, Mrs. Fitzpatrick would by no 
means conſent to accept a bed in the manſion of the 


2 readers will, perhaps, condemn this extra- 
ordinary delicacy, as I may call it, of virtue, as 
too nice and ſcrupulous ; but we muſt make allow- 
ances for her ſituation, which muſt be owned to have 
been very tickliſh; and when we conſider the malice 
of cenſorious tongues, we muſt allow, if it was a 
fault, the fault was an exceſs on the right ſide, and 
which every woman who is in the ſelf- ſame ſitua- 
tion will do well to imitate. The moſt formal ap- 
pearance of virtue, when it is only an appearance, 
may perhaps, in very abſtracted conſiderations, ſeem 
to be rather leſs commendable than virtue itſelf with- 
out this formality; but it will however be always 
more commended; and this, I believe, will be grant- 
ed by all, that it is neceſſary, unleſs in ſome very par- 
ticular caſes, for every woman to ſupport either the 
one or the other. 9 f ext 

A lodging being prepared, Sophia accompanied 
her couſin for that eyening ; but reſolved early in 
the morning to enquire after the lady, into whoſe 
protection, as we haye formerly mentioned, ſhe had 
determined to throw herſelf, when ſhe quitted hey 
father's houſe, And this ſhe was the more eager in 
doing, from ſome obſervations ſhe had made during 
her journey in the coach. 9 5 
N ow as we could by no means fix the odious 
character of ſuſpicion on Sophia, we are almoſt afraid 
to open to our reader the conceits which filled her 
mind concerning Mrs. Fitzpatrick; of whom ſhe cer- 
tainly entertained at preſent ſome doubts; which, as 
they are very apt to enter into the boſoms of the 
worſt of people, we think proper not to mention 
more plainly, till we have firſt ſuggeſted a word or 
two to our reader touching ſuſpicion in general. of 
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Of this there have always appeared to me to be two 
| degrees, The firſt of theſe I chuſe to derive from 
the heart, as the extreme velocity of its diſcernment. 
ſeems to denote ſome previous inward impulſe, and 
the rather, as this ſuperlative degree often forms 
its own objects; ſees what is not, and always more 
than really exiſts. This is that quick-ſighted pene- 
tration, whoſe hawks s eyes no ſymptom of evil can 
eſcape; which obſerves not only upon the actions, 
but upon the words and looks of men; and as it pro- 
ceeds from the heart of the obſerver, ſo it dives into 
the heart of the obſerved, and there eſpies evil, as it 
were, in the firſt embryo; nay, ſometimes before it 
can be ſaid to be conceived. An admirable faculty, 
if it Were infallible ; but as this degree of perfection 
is not even clawed. by more than one mortal being ; 
ſo from the fallibility of ſuch acute diſcernment have 
ariſen many ſad miſchiefs, and moſt grievous heart- 
achs to innocence and virtue. I cannot help there- 
fore regarding this vaſt quick-ſightedneſs into evil, 
as a vicious exceſs, and as a very pernicious evil in 
itſelf. And J am the more inclined to this opinion, 
4s Jam afraid it always proceeds from a bad heart, 
for the reaſons I have above mentioned, and for one 
more, namely, becauſe I never knew it the property 
of a good one. Now from this degree of luſpicior 
I entirely and abſolutely acquit Sophia. 
A ſecond degree of this quality ſeems to ariſe 
hace the head. This 1s indeed no other than the 
faculty of ſceing what is before your eyes, and of. 
drawing concluſions from what you ſee. The former 
of theſe is unavoidable by thoſe who have any eyes, 
and the latter is perhaps no leſs certain and neceſſary 
a conſequence of our having any brains. This is 
altogether as bitter an enemy to guilt as the former 
is to innocence; nor can I ſee it in an unamiable 
light, even though, through human fallibility, it 
ſhouid be ſometimes miſtaken. For inſtance, if a 
huſband ould: een ſurprize his wife in the 
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lap or in the embraces of ſome; of thoſe pre 
young gentlemen who profefs the art of cuckold- 
making, I ſhould not highly, I-think; blame him 
for concluding ſomething more than what he ſaw, 
from the familiarities which he really had ſeen, and 
which we are at leaſt favourable enough to, when 
we call them innocent freeddms. The reader will 
eaſily ſuggeſt great plenty of inſtances to himſelf; 
+ ſhall add but one more, which however unch6ſt- 
ian it may be thought by ſome, I cannot hel; 
eſteeming to be ſtrictly juſtifiable ; and this is a ſuſ- 
picion that a man is capable of doing what he hath 
done already, and that it is poſſible for one who hath 
been a villain once, to act the ſame part again. And, 
to confeſs the truth, of this degree of ſuſpicion I 
believe Sophia was. guilty. From this degree of 
ſuſpicion. ſhe had; in fact, conceived an opinion, 
that her couſin was really not better than the ould 
be. 

The caſe;l it ; ſanta, was this: Mrs. Eiapetrick | 
| wiſely conlidered, that the virtue of a young lady 
is, in the world, in the ſame ſituation with a poor 
hare, which is certain, whenever it ventures abroad, 
to meet its enemies; for it can hardly meet any 
other. No ſooner therefore was ſne determined to 
take the firſt opportunity of quitting the protection 
of her huſband, than ſhe reſolved to caft herſelf under 
the protection of ſome other man; and whom could 
the ſo properly chuſe to be her guardian as a perſon 
of quality, of fortune, of honour; and who, be- 
ſides a gallant diſpoſition which inclines men to 
knight-errantry, that is, to be the champions 0 
ladies in diſtreſs, had often declared a violent attach 
ment to herſelf, and had already given her all the 

inſtances of it in his power 7 - | 
But as the law hath fooliſhly omitted this office 
of vice-huſband, or guardian to an eloped lady; 
and as malice is apt to denominate him by a more 
d n appellation pn concluded that his 
<UL NT 8 
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lordſhip ſhould perform all ſuch kind offices to the 
lady in ſecret, and without publickly aſſuming the 
character of her protector. Nay, to prevent any 


other perſon from ſeeing him in this light, it was 
reed that the lady ſhoul eee directly to Bath, 


| 2 that his lord ſhould firſt go to London, and 
thence ſhould go down to that place by the advice of 
| his hyſicians. 

Now all this Sophia very plainly underſtood, not 
from the lips or viour of Mrs. Fitzpatrick, but 
from the peer, who was infinitely leſs me re- 
taining a ſecret, than was the good lady; and per- 
Haps the exact ſecrecy which Mrs, Finipmeick had 
obſerved on this head in her narrative, ſerved not a 
little to heighten thoſe ſuſpicions which were now 
riſen in the mind of her couſin. 

Sophia very eaſily found out the lady the fought: 
for indeed there was not a chairman in town to 
whom her houſe was not perfectly well Known; and 
as the received, in return of her firſt meſſage, 2 
moſt preſſing invitation, ſhe immediately accepted 

it. Mrs, Fitzpatrick indeed did not defire her couſin 
40 ſtay with her with more earneſtneſs than civility 
required. Whether ſhe had diſcerned and refented 
the ſuſpicion above-mentioned, or from what other 
motive it aroſe, I cannot ſay; but certain it is, ſhe 
was full as defirous of parting with Sophia, as So- 
phia herſelf could be of going. 

The young lady, when the came to take kinks of 
her couſin, could not avoid giving her a fhort hint 
of advice. She begged her, for heaven's ſake, to 
take care of herſelf, and to conſider in how dan- 
_ gerous a ſituation ſhe ſtood ; adding, ſhe hoped ſome 
method would be found of reconciling her to her 
huſband, * You muſt remember, my dear, fays 
ſhe, the maxim which my aunt Weſtern hath fo 
* often repeated to us both; That whenever the ma- 
© trimonial alliance is broke, and war declared be- 
8 * ryeen „ and wife, ſhe can hardly make a 
© diſadyan- 
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diſadvantageous peace for herſelf on any condi- 
© tions. Theſe are my aunt's very words, and ſhe 
_ © hath had a great deal of experience in the world.“ 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick anſwered, with a contemptuous 
ſmile, © Never fear me, child, take care of your- 
« ſelf ; for you are younger than I. I will come 
© and viſit you in a few days; but, dear Sophy, 
© Jet me give you one piece of advice: leave the 
© character of Graveairs in'the country ; for, believe 
© me, it will fit very awkwardly upon you in this 
Thus the two couſins parted, and e tepaired 
directly to lady Bellaſton, where ſhe found a moſt 
hearty, as well as a moſt polite welcome. The lady 
had taken a great fancy to her when ſhe had feen her 
formerly with her aunt Weſtern. She was indeed 
extremely glad to ſee her, and was no ſooner acquaint- 
ed with the reaſons which induced her to leave the 
ſquire and fly to London, than ſhe uh applaud- 
ed her ſenſe and reſolution; and, after expreffing 
the higheſt ſatisfaction in the opinion which Sophia 
had declared ſne entertained of her ladyſhip, by 
chuſing her houſe for an aſylum, ſhe promiſed her 
all the protection which it was in her power to give. 
As we have now brought Sophia into ſafe hands, 
the reader will, I apprehend, be contented to depoſit 
her there a while, and to look a little after other 
perſonages, and particularly poor Jones, whom we 
have left long enough to do penance for his paſt 
offences, which, as is the nature of vice, brought ſuf- 
hcient puniſhment upon him themſelves. | 
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GH E — * muſt hid en that 
uin the courſe of this mighty work, I have often 
tranſlated. paſſages out of the beſt antient Authors, 
without quoting the original, or without taking the 
leaſt notice of the book from hence oy were bor- 
rowed. 

This conduct in writing is placed in a very pro er 
light by the ingenious Abbẽ Bannier, in his Preface 
to his Mythology, a work of great erudition, and of 
equal judgment. Ir will be eaſy,” ſays he, for 
ce the reader to obſerve, that I have frequently had 
« greater regard to him, than to my own reputa- 
e tion; for an Author certainly pays him Wr 

able 
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« able compliment, when, for his ſake, he ſuppreſſes 
«learned quotations that come in his way, and which | 
« would eve oof him but the bare trouble of tran- 
« ſcribing.” 

To fill up a dedik with theſe ops may indeed be 
| confilletyd: -as'a'downfight cheat on the learned world; 
who are by ſuch means impoſed upon to buy a ſecond 
time, in fragments and by retail, what they have already | 
in groſs, if not in their memories, upon their ſhelves ; 
and it is ſtill more cruel upon the illiterate, who are 
drawn in to pay for what is of no manner of uſe to 
them. A writer who intermixes great quantity of 
Greek and Latin with his works, deals by the ladies 
and fine gentlemen in the ſame paultry manner with 
which they are treated by the auctioneers, who often 
endeavour ſo to confound and mix up their lots, that, 
in order to purchaſe the commodity you want, you 
are obliged at the fame time to purchaſe that which 
will do you no {ervice. ; 

And yet as there is no conduct ſo fair and diſin- 
tereſted but that it may be miſunderſtood by igno- 
rance, and miſrepreſented by malice, I have been 
fometimes tempted to preſerve my own reputation 
at the expence of my reader, and to tranſcribe the 
original, or at leaſt to quote chapter and verſe, when- 
ever. I have made. uſe either of the thought or ex- 
preſſion of another. I am indeed in ſome: doubt that 
[ have often ſuffered by the contrary method; and 
that, by: ſuppreſſing; the original Author's name, I 
have been rather ſuſpected of plagiariſm, than re- 
puted to act from the amiable motive above aſſigned 
by that juſtly celebrated Frenchman. | 
Nov, toobviate all ſuch imputations for the future, | 
I do here confeſs and juſtify the fact. The antients 
may be conſidered as a rich common, where every 
perſon, who hath the ſmalleſt tenement in Parnaſſus, 
hath a free right to fatten his muſe. Or, to place 
it in a clearer light, we moderns are to the antients 
what the ous are to the rich. By the poor here I 


; | 0 | mean, 
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mean, that large and venerable body which, in 
Engliſh, we call the mob. Now, whoever hath had 
the honour to be admitted-to any degree of intimacy 
with this mob, muſt well know that it is one of their 
eſtabliſhed maxims, to plunder and pillage their rich 
neighbours without any reluctance; and that this is 
held ro be neither fin nor ſhame among them. And 
ſo conſtantly do they abide and act by this maxim, 
that, in every | ariſh almoſt in the kingdom, there 
is a kind of contederacy ever carrying on againſt a 


certain perſon of opulence called the ſquire, whoſe 


property is conſidered as free-booty by all his poor 


_ neighbours; who, as they conclude that there is no 


manner of guilt in ſuch depredations, look-upon it as 
A point of honour and moral obligation to conceal, 
and to preſerve each other from — on all 


ſuch occaſions. 


Inlike manner are the EPR fuck. as Sr 
Virgil, Horace, Cicero, and the reſt, to be eſteemed 
among us writers, as ſo many wealthy *ſquires, from 
whom we, the poor of Parnaſſus, claim an imme- 


morial cuſtom of taking whatever we can come 


at. This liberty I demand, and this I am as ready 
to allow again to my poor neighbours i in their turn. 
All I profeſs, and all I require of my brethren, is to 
maintain the ſame ſtrict honeſty among ourſelyes, 
which the mob ſhew to one another. To ſteal from 
one another, i is indeed highly criminal and indecent; 
for this may be ſtrictly Ttyled defrauding. the poor 
(ſometimes perhaps thoſe who are poorer than our- 
ſelves), or, to ſee it under the vets co- 
lours, robbing the ſpital. 

Since therefore, upon the ſtricteſt examination, my 
own conſcience cannot lay any ſuch pitiful theft to 
my charge, I am contented to plead guilty: to the 


former accuſation ; nor ſhall I ever ſcruple-to take 
to myſelf any paſſage which I ſhall find in an antient 


Author to my purpoſe, without ſetting down the 
name of che Autor n hence it was taken. 
ä Nay, 


c A U r DIl nr wg. 
Nay, J abſolutely claim a property in all ſuch ſen- 


timents the moment they are tranſcribed: into my 
writings; and I expect all readers henceforwards to 
regard them as purely and entirely my own. This 
claim, hope ver, I defire to be allowed me only on 
conditien, that I preſerve ſtrict honeſty towards my 
poor brethren, from whom, if ever J borrow any of 
that little of which they are poſſeſſed; I ſhall neyer 
fail to put their mark upon it, that it may be at all 
times ready to be teſtored to the right owner. - 

The omũſſion of this was highly blameable in one 
Mr. Moore, who having formerly borrowed ſome lines 
of Pope and A took the liberty to tranſcribe 
ſix of them into his play of the Rival Modes. Mr, 
Pope; however, very luckily found them in the ſaid 
play, and laying violent hands on his own property, 
transferred it back again into his own works; and for 
a further puniſnment, impriſoned the ſaid Moore in 
the loathſome dungeon of the Dunciad, where his 
unhappy memory now remains, and eternally will 
remain, as a proper puniſhment for lach his unjuſt 
denne in Nr e trade. 0 


* F. e 


1 1 though the *quire doth wot + fnd bis 8 | 
feeling is n hieß n an 40d to his 3 


| \H E hiſtory! now returns to the. inn at Up, 
. whence we ſhall firſt trace the footſteps of 


quite Weſtern; for as he will ſoon arrive at an end 
of his journey, we ſhall have then full leiſure to at- 
tend our hero. * 
The reader may be leaſed to remember, that the 
ſaid ſquire departed {an the inn in great fury, and 
in that fury he purſued his daughter. The hoſtler 
having 1 fora him that ſhe had croſſed the Severn, \ 


he likewiſe pal that river with his <P ipage, and rode 
ei. VIE. -- I full 


11 + 9 a, r „ tp. r 
8 ce if he ſhould but overtake her. —_ 2 2 
He had not gone far, before he arrived at a croſs- s 
= way. Here he called a ſhort council of war, in which, 
after hearing different opinions, he at laſt gave the 
direction of his rann truck Huectiy 
into the Worceſter road. 
Ihn this road he procęeded about two — when 
he began to bemoan himſelf moſt bitterly, frequently 
crying out, What pity is it! Sure never was ſo 
unlucky a dog as myſelf!' and then burſt forth a 
voller of oaths and execrations. | 
The parſon attempted to adminiſter comfort to him 
on this . Sorrow not, Sir, ſays he, like 
© thoſe without hope: Howbeit we have not yet 
© been able to overtake young Madam, we may ac- 
count it ſome good fortune, that we have hitherto 
traced her courſe aright. Peradventure ſhe will 
© ſoon be fatigated with her journey, and will tarry 
in ſome inn, in order to renovate her corporeal 
c functions; and in that caſe, in all moral wer 
© you will very briefly be campos voti. 
© Pogh! D n the ſlut,” anſwered 180 ſquire, 1 
am lamenting the loſs of ſo: fine a morning for 
© hunting. It is cunfounded hard to loſe one of the 
© beſt ſcenting days, in all appearance, which hath 
© been this ſeaſon, and eſpecially after ſo long afroſt.” 
Whether fortune, Who now and then ſhows ſome 
compaſſion i in her wantoneſt tricks, might not take 
| Lech of the ſquire; and as ſſie had determined not to 
let him overtake his daughter, might not reſolve to 
make him amends ſome other way, I will not aſſert; 
but he had hardly uttered the words juſt before com- 
memorated, and two or three oaths at their heels, 
when a pack of hounds began to open their melodi- 
dus throats at a ſmall diftance from them, which the 
I quire's horſe and his rider both perceiving, both 


SW, immediately pricked up their ears, and the ſquire 


e a * 8 * * 1 Damn me i ſhe 
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* jsnorgone!! inſtantly lapped{ſpurs rorhebeaſt,who = 


little needed it, having indeed the ſame; inclination 
with his maſter ; and now the whole company croſſ- 
ingintoacorn-field, rode directly towards the hounds, 
with much hallowing and hooping, while the poor 
parſon, bleſſing himſelf, brought up the rear. 
Thus fable reports, that the fair Grimalkin, whom 
Venus, at the deſire of a paſſionate lover, converted 
from a cat into a fine woman, no ſooner perceived a 
mouſe, than, mindful of her former ſport, and ſtill 
retaining her priſtine nature, ſhe leapt from the bed 
of her huſband to purſue the little animal. 
What are we to underftand by this? Not that the 


bride was diſpleaſed with the embraces of her amorous 
bridegroom: for though ſome have remarked that 


cats are ſubject to ingratitude; yet women and cats 
too will be pleaſed and purr on certain occaſions, 
The truth is, as the ſagacious Sir Roger L'Eſtrange 
obſerves, in his deep reflections, that, if we ſhut 
nature out at the door, ſhe will come in at the win- 
© dow; and that puſs, though a madam, will be a 
© mouſer ſtill.“ In the ſame manner we are not to ar- 
raign the ſquire of any want of love for his daughter; 
for in reality he had a great deal; we are only to con- 
ſider that he was a ſquire and a ſportſman, and then 
we may apply the fable to him, and the judicious 
reflections likewiſe. e | 


* 


The hounds ran very hard, as it is called, and the 
ſquire purſued over hedge and ditch, with all his uſual 
vociferation and alacrity, and with all his uſual plea- 
ſure; nor did the thoughts of Sophia ever once in- 


trude themſelves to allay the ſatisfaction he enjoyed 


in the chace, and which, he ſaid, was one of the fineſt he 
ever ſaw, and which he ſwore was very well worth 
going fifty miles for. As the ſquire forgot his 
daughter, the ſervants, we may eaſily believe, forgot 
their miſtreſs; and the parſon, after having expreſſed 
much aſtoniſhment in Latin to himſelf, at length 
likewiſe abandoned all A n thoughts of the 9 
W . lady, 
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lake? wb jogging on at a diſtance behind, began to 
meditate a portion of doctrine for the enſuing Sunday. 
The ſquire who owned the hounds was highly 
pleaſed with the arrival of his brother *ſquire and 
ſportſman: for all men approve merit in their own 
way, and no man was more expert in the field than 
Mr. Weſtern, nor did any other better know how to 
encourage the dogs with his voice, and to animate 
the hunt with his holla. ft 
. Sportſmen, in the warmth if a have, are too ch 
\enjradged to attend to any manner of ceremony; nay, 
even to the offices of humanity ; for if any of them 
meet with an accident by tumbling into a ditch, or 
into a river, the reſt paſs on regardleſs, and generally 
leave him to his fate; during this time, therefore, 
the two ſquires, though often cloſe to each other, 
interchanged not a ſingle word. The maſter of the 
hunt, however, often ſaw and approved the great 
judgment of the ſtranger in drawing the dogs when 
they were at a fault, and hence conceived a very high 
opinion of his underſtanding, as the number of his 
attendants inſpired no ſmall reverence to his quality. 
As ſoon therefore as the ſport was ended by the death 
of the little animal which had occaſioned it, the two 
i quires met, and in all W greeting, ſaluted 


+ 


each other. * 


The converſation \ Was entertaining enough, and 
what we may perhaps relate in an appendix, or on 
ome other occaſion; but as it nowiſe concerns this 

\ hiſtory, we cannot prevail on ourſelves to give it a 

place here. It concluded with a ſecond chace, and 

. that with an invitation to dinner. This being ac- 
3 cepted, was followed by a hearty bout of drinking, 

which ended in as Rearrye a 8 on wow part of 
ſquire Weſterr. 

Our ſquire was 5 — no means a Wann either for 
his hoſt, or for parſon Supple, at his cups that even- 
ing; for which the violent fatigue of mind as well 
as boch that he had LE AY AFry: well ac- 


count, 


| , | 
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count, tient the leaſt derogation from his honour. 
He was indeed, according to the vulgarphraſe, whiſ- 
tle-drunk ; for before he had ſwallowed: the third 
bottle, he became ſo entirely overpowered, that 
though he was: not carried off to bed. till long after, 


the parſon conſidered him as abſent, and having ac- 


quainted the other ſquire with all relating to Sophia, 
he obtained his promiſe of ſeconding thoſe arguments 
which he intended to urge the next morning for Mr. 
Weſtern's return. 

No ſooner therefore had the good 'ſquire ſhaken 
off his evening, and began to call for his mornin 


draught, and to ſummon his horſes in order tarenew 


his purſuit, than Mr. Supple began his diſſuaſives, 


which the .hoſt fo ſtrongly ſecanded, that they at 
length prevailed, and Mr. Weſtern agreed ta return. 


home ; being principally moved by, one argument, 
viz. That he knew not which way to go, and WN 
probably be riding farther from his daughter inſtead 


of towards her. He then took leave of his brother 
ſportſman, and expreſſing great joy that the froſt vas 
broken (which might perhaps be no ſmall motive to 


his haſtening home) ſet forwards, or rather backwards, 
for Somerſetſhire; but not before he had firſt diſ- 
patched part of his retinue in queſt of his daughter, 
after whom he likewiſe ſent a volley of the moſt 
biceps execrations which he could invent. 


me 


CHAP. 1. 


The departure. of Tones from Upton s with what paſed 
| between an: and Partridge « on the road.” | 


A” lanenb v. we are once more come to our hero ; ; 


with him ſo long, that, conſidering the condition in 
which we left him,-I apprehend many of our readers 
have concluded: we intended to abandon him for 
ever ; he being at proigats in that ſituation in which 


13 5 | pru- 


and to ſay truth, we have been obliged to part 
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prudent people vſually deſiſt from enquiring any far. 
ther after their Friends, teſt they ſhould be ſhocked 
by hearing ſuch friends had hanged themſelves. 
But, in reality; if we have not all the virtues, I 
will boldly ſay,” neither have we all the vices of a 
prudent character; and though it is not eaſy to con- 
ceive circumſtances much more miſerable than thoſe 
of poor Jones at preſent, we ſhall return to him, and 
attend upon him with the ſame diligence as if he was 
wantoning in the brighteſt beams of fortune, 
Mr. Jones then, and his companion Partridge, left 
the inn a few minutes after the departure of ſquire 
| Weſtern, and purſued the ſame road on foot; for the 
| hoſtler told them, that no horſes were by any means 
to be at that time procured at Upton. ' On they 
marched with heavy hearts; for though their — 
pos roceeded from very different reaſons, yet diſpleaſed 
they were both; and if Jones ſighed bitterly, Par- 
tridge grunted altogether as ſadly at every ſtep. 
When they came to the era roads LE ot the 
*ſquire had ſtopt to take counſel, Jones ſtopt likewiſe, 
and turning to Partridge, aſked his opinion which 
track they ſhould purſue, *© Ah, Sir, anſwered Par- 
tridge, © J wiſh your honour would follow my ad- 
© vice,” © Why ſhould I not?* replied Jones; for 
< it is now indiff erent to me whither I go, or what be- 
* comes of me?” My advice then, {aid Partridge, 
is that you immediately face about and return 
© home ; for who that hath ſuch a home to return 
© to, as your honour, would travel thus about the 
© country like a n [ aſk e 88 Vox 
© eq ſola reperta ef.” 
© Alas!' cries Jones, \ [hides no > home to return 
to but if my friend, my father, would receive 
me, could I bear the country from which Sophia is 
* flown—Cruel Sophia! Cruel! No. Let me blame 
© myſelf No, let me blame thee. D— nation ſeize 
© thee, fool, blockhead! thou haſt undone me, and 
c J will tear thy ſoul from thy Wage At which 


words 
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words he laid violent hands on the collat; ak; poor 
Partridge, and ſhook him more heartily than an ague 
fit, or his own fears, had ever done before... _ 
Partridge fell trembling on his knees, and beg | 
for mercy, vowing he had meant no 8 
Jones, after ſtaring wildly on him for a moment, 
quitted his hold; and diſcharged a rage on himſelf, 
that, had it fallen on the other, would certainly have 
put an end to his being, which indeed ting; ws * 
Fran of it had almoſt effected. Shot; | 
We would beſtow ſome pains here in minutely 
deſcribing all the mad pranks which Jones played on 
this occaſion, could we be well aſſured that the reader 
would take the ſame pains in peruſing them; but as 
ve are apprehenſive that, afterall the labour which we | 
ſhould employ in painting this ſcene, the ſaid reader 
would be very apt to ſkip it entirely over, we have 
ſaved ourſelves that trouble. Jo ſay the truth, we - 
have, from this reaſon alone, often done great vio- 
lence to the luxuriance of our genius, and have left 
many excellent deſcriptions out of our work, which 
would otherwiſe have been in it. And this ſaſpicion, 
to be honeſt, ariſes, as is generally the caſe, from our 
own wicked heart; for we have, ourſelves, been very 
often moſt horridly given to jumping, as we have run 
through the pages of voluminous hiſtorians. 
| - Suffice it then ſimply to ſay, that Jones, after "65 
ing played the part of a madman for many minutes, 
; came, by degrees, to himſelf ; which no ſooner hap- 
Rs than, owt; Partridge, he very earneſtly 
J t 


** 


gged his pardon he attack he had made on 
him in the violence of his paſſion; but concluded, 
1 by deſiring him never to mention his return again; 
e for he was reſobya never to ſee that county: ay 
e - Partridge Wes fan, udfaikfully promiſed to 
* obey the injunction now laid upon him. And then 
d Jones very brifkly.cried out: © Since it is abſolutely 
h * ane for me to purſue any farther the ſteps of We” 


Is | FFF * my 
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my angel —I will purſue thoſe of ee Come 
on, my brave lad, now for the army: It is a glo- 
« rious cauſe, and I would willingly ſacrifice my life 
in it, even though it was worth my preſerving.” 

And ſo ſaying, he immediately ſtruck into the dif- 
ferent road from that which the ſquire had taken, and, 
by mere chance, purſued tlie 1 lame. pg which 
| Sophiachad before paſſed. e ee | 

Our travellers now eee Be a full colt, ut, 
| ſpeaking a ſyllable to each other, though Jones, in- 
' deed; muttered many things to himſelf. As ta Par- 
ridge, he was profoundly ſilent; for he was not, 
perhaps, perfectly recovered from his former fright ; 
beſides, he had apprehenſions of provoking his friend 
to a ſecond fit of wrath; ej ectally as he now began 
to entertain a conceit, which may not, perhaps, create 
any great wonder in the reader. In N he began 
7 to e that e Was abſolutely. out of his 
enſes. N 

15 length, Jones being — 6 45 ee addreſſed 
KN to his companion, and blamed him for his 
taciturnity: for hich the poor man very honeſtly 
accaunted, from his fear of giving offence: And now 
this fear being pretty well removed, by the moſt ab- 
ſolute promiſes of indemnity, Partrid e again took 
the bridle from his tongue; which, ate Ken rejoiced 
no leſs at regaining its liberty, than a young colt, 
hen the bridle is ſlipt from his n "od he 1s 
"Ute looſe into the paſtures, - . - 

As Partridge was inhibited from that topic which 
ls have firſt ſuggeſted itſelf,” he fell upon that 
which was next uppermoſt in his mind, namely, the 
Man of the Hill. © Certainly, Sir, ſays he, that 
could never be a man, who dreſſes himſelf, and 
< lives after ſuch a ſtrange manner, and ſo unlike 


£24 7 15 


other folks. Beſides, his diet, as the old woman 


told me, is chiefly upon herbs, which is a fitter food 


* fora horſe than a chriſtian: nay, landlord at Upton 


3-H re tak that dhe 3 have very 
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« fearfulnotions:about him. It runs ſtrangely.i in my 


head, that it muſt have been ſome ſpirit, who, per- 


© haps, might be ſent to forewarn us: and Who 
knows, but all that matter which he told us, of 
his going to fight, and of his being taken priſoner, 
and of the great danger he was in of being hanged, 

might be intended as a warning to us, conſidering 
vat we were going about: beſides, I dreamt of 


© nothing all laſt night, but of fighting; and me- 
thought the blood ran out of my noſe, as liquor 


< out of a tap. Indeed, Sir, een bine, Jakes 
© renovare dolorem. 


© Thy ſtory, Phtwidire,” Evert Jones, <in-al- 


* moſt as ill applied as thy Latin. Nothing can be 
© more likely to h 


appen than death to men who go 


© into battle. Perhaps we ſhall both fall in it, 


and what then? © What then! replied Partridge; 


Why then there is an end of us, is there not? 
vhen I am gone, all is over with me. What mat- 
ters the cauſe to me, or who gets the victory, if I 
f am killed? I ſhall never enjoy any adyantage from 
it. What are all the ringing of bells, and bonfires, 
to one that is fix foot under ground? there will 
* be an end of poor Partridge.” * And an end of 

* poor Partridge,” cries Jones, © there: muſt be one 
[7 time or other. If you love Latin, I will repeat 
you ſome fine lines out of Horace, which would 


4 * inſpire renne into a coward. 


Dulce & F 95 pro patria mori. 
Mors & fugacem perſequitur virum | 
© Nee parcit imbellis juventæ by 
en a ins e 


1 8 4 wiſh you would conſtrue hand. cries Par- 


tridge ; - ; «for Horace is a hard Author, and Le cannot 
4 * as * your repeat them.” os ul 


I will 
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I I will repeat you a bad imitation, or rather pa- 
S e of my own, ſaid een ; for I am but an 
indifferent poet. e A n 


c Who would nordie] in his diag 3 + - 
© Since, if baſe fear his daſtard ſtep withdraws, 
From death he cannot fly: One common grave 
0 e at laſt, the Wed and the es; 2 


© That's very certain,” cries Partridge. 8 A — 
Mors omnibus communis: but there is a great dif- 
« ference between dying in one's bed a great many 
_ © years hence, like a good chriſtian, with all our 
friends crying about us, and being ſhot to-day 
or to-morrow, like a mad dog jor perhaps, hacked 
in twenty pieces with a ford, and. that too before 
we have repented of all our "fins. O Lord have 
© mercy upon us! to be ſure. the ſoldiers are a 
< wicked kind of people. I never loved to have any 
© thing to do with them. I could hardly bring my- 
© ſelf ever to look upon them as chriſtians. There 
is nothing but curling and ſwearing: among them. 
I wiſh your honour would repent I heartily with 
you would repent, before it is too late; and not 
a think of going among them. Evil communica- 
tion corrupts good manners. That is my principal 
c reaſon. For as for that matter, I am no more 
© afraid than another man, not I; as to matter of 
© that. I know all human fleſh muſt die; but yet 
_ © a man may live many years for all chat. Why I 
© am a middle-aged man now, and yet I may live a 
great number of years. I have read of ſeveral who 
© have lived to be above a hundred, and ſome a great 
deal above a hundred. Not that 1 hope, I . 
< that I promiſe myſelf, to live to any ſuch age 
© that neither. But if it be only to eighty or — 
© heaven be praiſed, that is a great ways off yet; and 
e am not afraid of dying then, no more than ano- 
* cher” man: but, ſurely, to tempt death before a 
man's 
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5 man's time is come, ſeems to me downright wicked- 


I N and preſumption. Beſides, if it was to do an 


„ 


d indeed; but let the cauſe be what it will, 
8 * mighty matter of good can two people do 1 
and, for my part, I underſtand nothing of it. I 
© never fired off a gun above ten times in my life; 
© and then it was not charged with bullets. And for 
the ſword, I never learned to fence, and know 
F nothing of the matter. And then there are thoſe 
f cannons, which certainly it muſt be thought the 
© higheſt preſumption to go in the way of; and no- 
* body but a madman—I aſk pardon ; upon my ſoul, 
J meant no harm; I beg may not wow Your 
* honour into another paſſion.” - . 

*Beunderno apprehenſion, Partridge, ci cries es Jones; 
Jam now ſo well convinced of thy cowardice, that 
thou couldſt not provoke: me on any account.” 
© Your honour,* anſwered he, may call me coward, : 
or any thing elſe you pleaſe. If loving to ſleep i in 
* a whole ſkin makes a man a coward, non immunes 
f ab«llis malis Jumus.” I never read in my grammar, 
that a man can't be a good man without fighting. 
Vir bonus eft quis? Qui conſulta patrum, qui leger 
* juraque ſervat. Not a word of fighting; and 1 
© am ſure the ſcripture is ſo much againſt it, that a 
© man ſhall never perſuade me 5 is a N e e 
f while he ſheds Wee A eg a 0 
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The . of a bexgar-man: 


usr as Partridge had uttered that good and 


10us doctrine, with which the laſt chapter con- 


| {ll led; they arrived at another croſs-way, when a | 


lame fellow in rags aſked them for alms ; upon 


which Partridge gave him a ſevere rebuke, aying, 
Every pariſh ought to keep their own-poor,' Jones 
mum fell a 3 and aſked Partridge, © if he was 


? not 


7 
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* not aſhamed, with ſo much charity in hir mouth, 
to have no charity in his heart. Your religion, 
ſays he, © ſerves you only for an excuſe for your 
© faults, but is no incentive to your virtue. Can any 
man who is really a chriſtian abſtain from relieving 
* one of his brethren in ſuch a miſcrable condition? 
And at the ſame time putting his hand in his pocket, 
he gave the poor object a ſhilling. .. | 
Maſter, cries the fellow, after chanking him, 1 
have a curious thing here in my pocket, which 


1 found about two miles off, if your worſhip will 


pleaſe to buy it. I ſhould not venture to pull it 
tout to every one; but as you are ſo good a gen- 
© tleman, and ſo kind to the poor, you won't ſulpec 
a man of being a thief only becauſe he is or.” 
He then pulled out a little gilt pocket-book, and 
delivered 1 it into the hands of | Jones. | 
Jones preſently opened it, and (gueſs, reader, what 
he felt), ſaw in the firſt page the words Sophia 
Weſtern, written by her own fair hand. He no 
ſooner read the name, than he preſt it cloſe to his 
lips; nor could he avoid falling into ſome very fran- 
tic raptures, notwithſtanding his company; but, per- 
haps, theſe very 5. e made him forget he was 
not alone. 

While Jones was kiſſing and mumbling the Mok, 
as if he had an excellent brown buttered cruſt in his 
mouth, or as if he had really been a bookworm, 
or an Author, who had nothing to eat but his own 
works, a piece of paper fell from its leaves to the 
ground, which Partridge took up, and delivered to 
Jones, who preſently perceived it to be a Bank-bill. 
It was, indeed, the very bill which Weſtern had given 
his daughter the night before her departure; and 
a Jew would have jumped to Purenale 1 It at five thil- 
lings leſs than 1001. 

The eyes of Partridge ace at this news, which 
Jones now proclaimed aloud; and ſo did (though 
with ſome what a different alpect) thoſe of t 5 — 

| ellow 
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fellow: who had found the bock; and who (IL hope 
from a principle of honeſty) had never opened it: 
but we ſhould-not deal honeſtly by the reader, if we 
omitted to inform him of a circumſtance, which ma 


be here a little material, vir. chat the 1 could 
| not read. QF I SCE 

Jones, who had felt An but pure joy and 
tranſport from the finding the book, was affected 
with a mixture of concern at this new diſcovery: tor 
his imagination inſtantly ſuggeſted to him, that the 
owner of the bill might poſſibly want it, before he 
ſhould be able to convey it to her. He then ac- 
quainted the finder, that he knew the lady to whom 
the book belonged, 'and would endeavour to find 
her out as ſoon as poſſible, and return it her. © 

The pocket-book was a late preſent from Mrs. 
Weſtern to her niece: it had coſt five and twent 
ſhillings, having been bought of a celebrated toy- 
man; but the real value of the ſilver, which it con- 
rained in its claſp, was about 18d. and that price the 
ſaid toyman, as it was altogether as good as when it 
firſt iſſued from his ſhop, would now have given for 
it. A prudent perſon would, however, have taken 
proper advantage of the ignorance of this fellow, 
and would not have offered more than a ſhilling, or 
perhaps ſixpence for it; nay, ſome perhaps would 
have given nothing, and left the fellow to his action 
of troyer, which ſome learned ſerjeants may doubt 
whether he could, under theſe OE have 
maintained. 

Jones, on the contrary, whoſe character was on 
the outſide of generoſity, and may perhaps not very 
unjuſtly have been ſuſpected of extravagance, with- 
out any heſitation, gave a guinea in exchange for 
the book. The poor man, who had not for a long 
time before been poſſeſſed of ſo much treaſure, gave 
Mr. Jones a thouſand thanks, and diſcovered little 
leſs of tranſport 1 in his muſcles, than Jones had be- 
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fore * when he had firſt read the name of 
Sahle Weſtern 


The fell 2 en ne I 3 to d el tra- 
t 


vellers to the place where he had found the pocket- 
book. Together, therefore, they proceeded directly 
thither; but not ſo faſt as Mr. Jones deſired; for 
his guide unfortunately happened to be lame, and 
conla not poſlibly travel faſter than a mile an hour. 
As this place, therefore, was at above three miles 
diſtance, though the fellow had ſaid: otherwiſe, the 
reader need not be acquainted how ng they were 
in walking it. 

Jones opened the book a hunks times during 
their walk, kiſſed it'as often, talked much to him- 
ſelf, and very little to his companions. At all which 
the guide expreſt ſome ſigns of aſtoniſhment to Par- 
tridge ; who more than once ſhook his head, and 
cry'd, poor gentleman! orandum oft ut ft mens * in 
corpore ſano. 

At length they arrived at theweſy ſpot white So- 

Phia unhappily dropt the pocket-book, and where the 

fel low had as happily found it. Here Jones offered 

to take leave of his guide, and to improve his pace; 
but the fellow, in whom that. violent ſurprize and 
ioy which the firſt receipt of the guinea had oc- 
caſioned, was now conſiderably abated, and who had 
no had ſufficient time to recollect himſelf, pu at on a 
diſcontented look, and, ſcratching his head „Aid, He 
© hoped his worſhip would give: him fomerhing more. 
_ © Your worſhip,” ſaid he, will, I hope, take it into 
your conſideration, that if I had not been honeſt 
A might have kept the whole.” And, indeed, this 
the reader muſt confeſs to have been true. If the 
© paper there, ſaid he, © be worth tool. I am ſure 

© the finding it deſerves more than a guinea. Be- 
© ſides, ſuppoſe your worſhip ſhould never ſee the 
| A lady, nor give it her—and*though your-worſhip 
looks and talks very much like a gentleman, yer | 
have Ny your WO s bare en, and, certain- 
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< ly, if the right owner been't to be found, it all be- 
© longs to the firſt finder. I hope your worſhip will 
© conſider. of all theſe matters, I am but a poor man, 

and therefore don't deſire to have all; but it is but 
© reaſonable I ſhould have my ſhare. Your worſhip 

© looks, like a good man, and, I hope, will conſider 
my honeſty ; for I might have kept every farthing, 
© and nobody ever the wiſer.” © I promiſe thee, 
upon my. honour,” ra that I know the 
© right owner, and will reſtore it her.” © Nay, your 
© worſhip,'- anſwered the fellow, may do as you 
© pleaſe as to that; if you will but give me my ſhare, 
© that is one half of the money; your honour may 
© keep the reſt yourſelf if you pleaſe; and concluded 
with ſwearing by a very vehement oath, © that he 
would never mention a ſyllable of it to any man 

« living.” | e | 
| © Lookee, friend,” cries Jones, © the right owner 
© ſhall certainly have again all that ſhe loſt ; and as 
for any further gratuity, I really cannot give it 
you at prefent ; but let me know your name, and 
* where you live, and it is more than poſſible, you 
may hereafter have further reaſon to rejoice at this 

© morning's adventure. WY gn, LG 

_ © don't know what you mean by venture, cries 
the fellow; it ſeems, I muſt venture whether you 
will return the lady her money or no; but I hope 

© your worſhip will conſider— Come, come, ſaid 

Partridge, tell his honour your name, and where 

you may be found; I warrant you will never re- 
pent having put the money into his hands. The 

fellow ſeeing no hopes of recovering the poſſeſſion 
of the pocket- book, at laſt complied in giving in his 

name and place of abode, which Jones writ upon a 

piece of paper with the pencil of Sophia; and then 

placing the paper in the ſame page where ſhe had 
writ her name, he cried out, There, friend, you 
care the h pieſt man alive; I have joined your name 

* to that of an angel.“ I don't know any Ag X 
12 n © about 
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7 about angels, anſwered the fellow; c but 1 wiſh 
you would give me a little more money; or elſe 
return me the pocket-book.” Partridge no waxed 


wroth : he called the poor cripple by ſeveral vile and 


opprobrious names, and was abſolutely 2B do loc 
to beat him, but Jones would not ſu 

thing: and now telling the fellow he would Grain; 
find fome opportunity of ſerving him, Mr. Jones 
departed as faſt as his heels would carry him; and 
_ Partridge, into whom the thoughts of the dondred 


pound had infuſed new ſpirits, followed his leader; 


while the man who was obliged to ſtay behind, fell 
to curſing them both, as well as his parents; for 
had they,” ſays he, © fent me to charity- ſchool to 
© learn to write and read and caſt accounts, I ſhould 
© have known the value of theſe matters as s well as 
0 _ 81 855 oh ; 


CcHap. V. 


Containing more adventures which Mr. Jones ane i 
| companion n wot on the Foy 


U R travellers now - walligd! 0 falt, that cies 
had very little time or breath for converſation; 
Jones meditating all the way on Sophia, and Par- 


tridge on the Bank- bill, which, though it gave him 


ſome pleaſure, cauſed him at the ſame time to repine 
at fortune, which, in all his walks, had never given 
him ſuch an opportunity of ſhewing his honeſty. 
They had proceeded above three miles, when Par- 

tridge, being unable any longer to keep up with 
Jones, called to him, and begged him a little to 
flacken his pace: with this he was the more 
ready to comply, as he had for ſome time loſt 
the footſteps of the horſes, which the thaw had 
enabled him to trace for ſeveral miles, and he 
was now upon a wide common where were ſeveral 
roads. 8 | 1 8 

i e 


er any ſuch 
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He here therefore ſtopt to conſider which of theſe 
roads he ſhould purſue, when on a ſudden. they heard 
the noiſe of a drum that ſeemed at no great diſtance. 
This ſound preſently alarmed the fears of Partridge, 
and he 4, out, * Lord haye mercy upon us all 5 
© they are certainly a coming !' Who is coming?“ 
cries Jones; for fear had long ſince given place to 
ſofter ideas in his mind; and ſince his adventure with 
the lame man, hie had been totally intent on purſuing 
Sophia, without entertaining one thought of an 
enemy. Who! cries Partridge; why the rebels: 
© but why ſhould I call them rebels? they may be 
very honeſt gentlemen, for any thing I know to 
© the contrary. The devil take him that affronts 
© them, I ſay, I am ſure, if they have nothing to 
ſay to me, I will have nothing, to ſay to them, but 
© in a civil way. For heaven's ſake, Sir, don't af- 
front them if they ſhould come, and perhaps they 
© may do us no harm; but would it not be the wiſer 
way to creep into. ſome of yonder buſhes till they 
* are gone by? What can two unarmed men do 
perhaps againſt fifty thouſand? Certainly nobody 
© but a madman; I hope your honour is not offend- 
© ed; but certainly no man who hath. mens ſana in 
corpore ſano —— Here Jones interrupted this torrent 
of eloquence, which fear had inſpired, ſaying, © Thar 
© by the drum he perceived they were near ſome town.” 
He then made directly towards the place whence the 
noiſe proceeded, bidding Partridge take courage, 
© for 5 he would, lead him into no danger; and 
adding, it was impoſſible the rebels ſhould be ſo 
6 8 
Partridge was a little comforted with this laſt aſ- 
ſurance and though heyrould more gladlyhave gone 
the contrary. way, he followed his leader, his heart 
beating time, but. not after the manner of heroes, to 
the muſic of the drum, which ceaſed not till they had 
traverſed the common, and were come into a narrow 
lane. : | 8 te 


* 
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And now Partridge, who kept even pace with 
Jones, diſcovered ſomething painted flying in the air, 
a very few yards before him, which fancying to be 
the colours of the enemy, he fell a bellowing, O 
Lord, Sir, here they are! there is the crown and 
© coffin.” Oh Lord! I never ſaw any thing ſo terrible; 
*and we are within gun-ſhot of them already. 
Jones no ſooner looked up, than he plainly per- 
ceived what it was which Partridge had thus miſtaken. 
_ ©Partridge,” ſays he, I fanc a / en will be able td 
engage this whole army yourſelf; for by the colours 
© T gueſs what the drum was which we heard be- 
fore, and which beats up for recruits to a puppet- 
mow.” * 
A puppet- mos / l anfwered Paighe, with moſt 
eager tranſport. * And is it really no more than 
© that? I love a puppet-ſhow of all the paſtimes 
© upon earth. Do, good Sir, let us tarry and ſee it. 
© Beſides, I am quite famiſhed to death; for it is now 
© almoſt dark, and I have not eat a morſe! ſince three 
© o'clock. in the morning.“ | 
They now arrived at an inn, or indeed an alehouſe, 
where Jones was prevailed upon to ſtop, the rather 
as he had no longer any aſſurance of being in the road 
he deſired. They walked both directly into the kit- 
chen, where Jones began to enquire if no ladies had 
paſſed that way in the morning, and Partridge as 
eagerly examined into the ſtate of their proviſions; 
and indeed his enquiry met with the better ſucceſs; 
for Jones could not hear news of Sophia ; but Par- 
tridge, to his great ſatisfaction, found good reaſon to 
expect very ſhortly the agreeable ſight « of an excellent | 
ſmoking diſh of eggs and bacon.” 
In ſtrong and healthy conſtitutions —— hath a 
very different effect from what it cauſes in the puny 
part of the ſpecies. In the latter it generally de- 
ſtroys all that appetite which tends towards the con- 
ſervation of the individual; but in the former, tho 
it Jen induces: forgerfulnels, and a neglect of food, 
as 
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as well as of every thing elſe; yet place a good piece 
of well-powdered buttock before a hungry lover, and 
he ſeldom fails very handſomely to play his part. 
Thus it happened in the preſent caſe; for though 


Jones perhaps wanted a prompter, and might — 
travelled much farther, had he been alone, with an 


empty ſtomach; yet no ſooner did he ſit down to the 


bacon and eggs, than he fell to as heartily and vo- 


raciouſly as Partridge himſelf. 
Before our travellers had finiſhed their as 
night came on, and as the moon was now palt the 


full, it was extremely dark. Partridge therefore 


prevailed on Jones to ſtay and ſee the puppet-ſhow, 
which was juſt going to begin, and to which they 
were very eagerly invited by the maſter of the ſaid 


ſhow, who declared that his figures were the fineſt. 


which the world had ever produced, and that they 
had given great ſatisfaction to all the quality in every 


town in England. 


The puppet-ſhow was performed with great regu- 
larity and decency. It was called the fine and ſeri- 


ous part of the Provoked Huſband ; and it was in- 
deed a very grave and ſolemn entertainment, with- 
out any low wit or humour, or jeſts; or, to do it no 
more than juſtice, without any thing which could 


provoke a laugh. The audience were all highly pleaſ- 


ed. A grave matron told the maſter ſhe would bring 
her two daughters the next night, as he did not ſhew 
any ſtuff; and an attorney's clerk, and an exciſeman, 


both declared, that the characters of lord and lady 


Townley were well preſerved, and highly in nature. 


Partridge likewiſe concurred with this opinion. | 
The maſter was ſo highly elated with thoſe enco- 


miums, that he could not refrain from adding ſome 
more of his own. He ſaid, © The preſent age was 


not improved in any thing ſo much as in their pup- 


: «© pet-ſhows; which, by throwing out Punch and his 
wife Joan, and ſuch idle trumpery, were at laſt 
* brought: to 'bg: a rational entertainment. I remem- 
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ber, ſaid he, when I firſt took to the buſineſs, 
there was a great deal of low ſtuff that did very 
£ well to make folks laugh; but was never calculated 
© to improve the morals of young people, which cer- 
© tainlyought to be principally aimed at in every pup- 
| eee : for why may not good and inſtructive 


fſeſſons be conveyed this way, as well as any other? 


My * are as big as the life, and they repreſent 
© the life in every particular; and I queſtion not but 
© people riſe from my little Drama as much improved 
. as they do from the great.“ I would by no means 
© degrade the ingenuity of your profeſſion,” anſwered 
Jones, but I ſhould have been glad to have ſeen my 
© old acquaintance maſter Punch, for all that; and 
© fo far from improving, I think, by leaving out him 
and his merry wife Joan, you have ſpoiled your 
puppet- how. „ $0 Ht 
Ihe dancer of wires conceived an immediate and 
high contempt for Jones, from theſe words. And 
"with much diſdain in his countenance, he replied, 
© Very probably, Sir, that may be your opinion; but 
I have the ſatisfa&tion'to know the beſt judges differ 
from you, and it is impoſſible to pleaſe every taſte. 
'© T confeſs, indeed, ſome of the quality at Bath, two 
bor three years ago, wanted mightily to bring Punch 
again upon the ftage. I believe I loft ſome money 
; for not agreeing to it; but let others do as they 
ill; a little matter ſhall never bribe me to de- 
grade my own profeſſion, nor will I ever willingly 
'© conſent to the ſpoiling the decency. and regularity 
of my ſtage, by "introducing any ſuch low ſtuff 
apo $620 £5 WW 
Right, friend,” cries the clerk, © you are very 
© right. Always avoid what is low. There are ſeve- 
© ral of my acquaintance in London, who are re- 
ſolved to drive every thing which is low from the 
ſtage. Nothing can be more proper, cries the 
”exciſeman, pulling his pipe from his mouth. I re- 
- © member,” added he, (for I then lived with 7 
9 LI co 8 c lor 
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lord) I was in the footman's gallery, the night 
« when this play of the Provoked Huſband was acted 
« firſt. There was a great deal of low ſtuff in it 
about a countryegentleman come up to town to 
« ſtand for parliament- man; and there they brought 
« a parcel of his ſervants upon the ſtage, his coach- 
man remember particularly; but the gentlemen 
in our gallery could not bear any thing ſo low, and 
© they damned it. I obſerve, friend, you have left all 
© that matter out, and you are to be commended 
for it. | | 
* Nay, gentlemen,” cries Ie I can never 
maintain my opinion againſt ſo many; indeed, if the 
« generality of his audience diſlike him, the learned 
© gentleman who conducts the ſhow, may have done 
very right in diſmiſſing Punch from his ſervice.” -_ 
The maſter of the ſhow then began a ſecond ha- 
rangue, and ſaid much of the great force of example, 
and how nrach the inferior part of mankind would 
be deterred from vice, by obſerving how odious it 
was in their ſuperiors ; when he was unluckily in- 
terrupted by an incident, which, though perhaps we 
might have omitted it at another time, we cannot 
help reving at preſent, but not in | Gan chapter. 


CHAP. vi 


Fro rom which it may be inferred, that the beſt cfm are 
liable to be m hs and miſinterpreted. | 


Violent uproar now aroſe in the entry, "where 
| A my landlady was well cuffing her maid-both 
with her fiſt and tongue. She had indeed miſſed the 
wench from her employment, and, after a little ſearch, 
had found her on the pupper-ſhow ſtage in company 
with the Merry Andrew, and in a fituation not very 


proper to be deſcribed. 
: Though Grace (for that was hi name) had for- 
7 ited all title to * yet had ſhe not impu4 
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dence enough to deny a fact in which ſhe was actually 
ſurprized ; ſhe therefore took another turn, and at- 
tempted to mitigate the offenee. Why do you 
beat me in this manner, miſtreſs?” cries the wench. | 
© If you don't like my doings, you may turn me away. 
If Jam aw e (for the other lady had liberally be- 
< ſtowed that appellation on her) my betters are fo as 
* well as 1? What was the fine lady in the puppet- 
< ſhow juſt now? I ſuppoſe ſhe. did not lie all might | 
© out from her huſband for nothing.“ 

The landlady now burſt into = kitchen, and 
fell foul on both her huſband and the poor. puppet- 
mover. *© Here, huſband,” ſays ſhe, * you ſee the 
* conſequence of harbouring theſe people in your 
* houſe. If one doth draw a little drink the more 
for them, one is hardly made amends for the litter 
* they make; and then to have one's houſe made a 
F bawdyhouſe of by ſuch louſy vermin. In ſhore, 
© I deſire you would be gone to-morrow morning ; | 
* for I will tolerate no more ſuch doings. It is os 
© the way to teach our ſervants idleneſs and nonſenſe; 

for to be ſure nothing better can be learned by 
5 ſuch idle ſhows as theſe. I remember when pup- 

< pet-ſhows.were made of good ſcripture ſtories, as 
e Jepthah's Raſh Vow, and ſuch good things, and 
< whenwicked people were carried away by the devil. 
There was ſome ſenſe in thoſe matters; but as the 
* parſon told us laſt Sunday, nobody believes in the 
devil now-a- days; and here you bring about a par- 
cel of puppets dreſt up like lords and ladies, only 
© to turn the heads of poor country wenches; and 

_* when their heads are once turned fOpiy-turvys no 
© wonder every thing elſe is fo,” | 

Virgil, I think, tells us, that when the mob are 
aſſembied in a riotous and tumultuous manner, and 
all ſorts of miſſile weapons fly about; if a man of gra- 
vity and authority appears amongit them, the tumult 
is preſently appeaſed, and the mob, which when col- 
7805 into one body, 1 be well compared to an 
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aſs, erect their long ears at the grave man's diſ- 
eee een 5, . ee aps 
On the contrary, when a ſet of grave men and 
philoſophers. are diſputing ; when wiſdom herſelf 
may in a manner be conſidered as preſent, and admi- 
niſtring arguments to the diſputants; ſhould atumulr 
ariſe among the mob, or ſhould one ſcold, who is 
herſelf equal in noiſe to a mighty mob, appear among 
the ſaid philoſophers ; their diſputes ceaſe in a mo- 
ment, wiſdom no longer performs her miniſterial 
office, and the attention of every one is immediately 
attracted by the ſcold alone; . "iN 
Thus the uproar aforeſaid, - and the arrival of the 
landlady, filenced- the maſter of the puppet-ſhow, 
and puta ſpeedy and final end to that grave and ſolemn 
harangue, of which we have given the reader a ſuf- 
ficient taſte already. Nothing indeed could have hap- 
pened ſo very inopportune as this accident; the moſt 
wanton malice of fortune could not have contrived 
ſuch another ſtratagem to confound the poor fellow, 
while he was ſo triumphantly deſcanting on the good 
morals inculcated by his exhibitions. His mouth was 
now as effectually ſtopt, as that of a quack muſt be, 
if, in the midſt of a declamation of the great yirtues 
of his pills and powders, the corpſe of one of his 
martyrs ſhould be brought forth, and depoſited be- 
fore the ſtage, as a teſtimony of his ſkill. as 
Inſtead, therefore, of anſwering my landlady, the 
areal man ran out to puniſh his Merry-An- 
drew; and now the moon beginning to put forth her 
filver light, as the poets call it (though ſhe looked 
at that time more like a piece of copper), Jones called 
for his reckGning, and ordered Partridge, whom my 
landlady had juſt awaked from a 4 4 5 735 to 
prepare for his journey; but Partridge having lately 
carried two points, as my reader hath ſeen before, 
was emboldened to attempt a third, which was to 
prevail with Jones to take up a lodging that evening 
in the houſe where he then was. He ede this 
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with an affected ſurprize at the intention which Mr. 
75 8 declared of removing; and after urging many 
Excellent arguments againſt it, he at laſt infiſted 
ftrongly, that it could be fo no manner of purpoſe 
whatever : for that 7 15 Sores knew which way the 
lady was gone, every ſtep he took might very poſſibl 
lead Arn the fach ch her; © for Joh Bind, Sir, 
_ faid he, by all the people in the houſe; that ſhe is 
© not gone this way. How much better therefore, 
_ © would it be to ſtay till the morning, when we may 
expect to meet with ſomebody to enquire of ? 
Ihis laſt argument indeed had ſome effect on Jones, 
and while he was- weighing it, the landlord threw all 
the rhetoric of which he was maſter, into the ſame 
ſcale. Sure, Sir, faidhe, © your ſervant gives you 
© moſt excellent advice: for who would travel by 
* night at this time of the year? He then began in 
the uſual ſtyle to trumpet forth the excellent accom- 
modation which his houſe afforded; and my landlady 
like wife opened an the occafion—— But not to detain 
the reader with what is common to every hoſt and 
hoſteſs, it is ſufficient to tell him, Jones was at laſt 

revailed on to ſtay and refreſh himſelf with a few 
ke reſt, which indeed he very much wanted ; for 
he had hardly ſhut his eyes fince he had left the inn 
where the accident of the broken head had happened. 
As ſoon as Jones had taken a reſolution to proceed 

no farther that night, he preſently retired to reſt, with 
his two bedfellows, the Doster Bac and the muff; 
but Partridge, who at ſeveral times had refreſhed him- 
ſelf with ſeveral naps, was more inclined to eating 
than to ſleeping, and more to drinking than to either. 

And now the ſtorm which Grace had raiſed being 
at an end, and my landlady _— again reconciled to 
the puppet-man, who on his fide e the inde- 
cent reflections which the good woman in her paſſion 
had caſt on his performances, a face of perfect peace 
and tranquillity reigned in the kitchen; where fat aſ- 
WWW e 
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the houſe, the maſter of the puppet-ſhow, the at- 
torney's clerk, the exciſeman, and the ingenious Mr. 
Partridge; in which company paſt the agreeable con- 
verfacion which will wards ound 1 in a next chapter. 


CHAT vn. 


Containiag a remark or two of our own, and many 1 more 
dt the good company aſſembled in the kitchen. 


HOUGH: the pride of Partridge did not 
ſubmit to acknowledge himſelf a ſervant; yet 
| he ad ended in moſt particulars to imitate the 
manners of that rank. One inſtance of this was, his 
52 magnifying the fortune of his companion, as 
he called Jones: ſuch is a general cuſtom with all 
ſervants among ſtrangers, as none of them would 
willingly be thought the attendant on a beggar : for 
the higher the ſituation of the maſter is, the higher 
conſequently is that of the man in his own opinion; 
the truth of which obſervation appears from the be- 
haviour of all the footmen of the nobility. | 
But though title and fortune communicate a ſplen- 
dor all around them, and the footmen of men of qua- 
lity and of eſtate think themſelves entitled to a part 
of that reſpect which is paid to the quality and eſtates 
of their maſters, it is clearly otherwiſe with regard 
to virtue and underſtanding. Theſe advantages are 
ſtrictly perſonal, and fwallow themſelves all the reſpect 
which is paid to them. To fay the truth, this 1s ſo 
very little,” that they cannot well afford to let any 
others partake with them. As theſe therefore re- 
flect no honour on the domeſtic, ſo neither is he at 
all diſhonoured by the moſt deplorable want of both 
in his maſter, Indeed it is otherwiſe in the want of 
what is called virtue in a miſtreſs, the conſequence . 
of which we have before ſeen: for in this diſhonour 
there is a kind of contagion, which, like that of po- 
N communicates itſelf to all who approach 1 _ 
ow 


Now for theſe reaſons we are not to wonder that 
ſeryants (I mean among the men only) ſhould have 
ſo great regard for the reputation of the wealth of 
their maſters, and little or none at all for their cha- 
racter in other points, and that though they would 
be aſhamed to be the footman of a beggar, they are 
not ſo to attend upon a rogue, or a Pplockhead; and 

do conſequently make no ſcruple to ſpread che fame 
of the iniquities and follies of their ſaid maſters as 
far as poſſible, and this often with great humour and 
merriment. In reality, a footman is often a wit, as 
well as a beau, at the expence of the gentleman whoſe 
livery he wears. 

After Partridge, therefore, had enlarged greatly 
on the vaſt fortune to which Mr, Jones was heir, he 
very freely communicated an apprehenſion which he 
had begun to conceive the day before, and for which, 
as we hinted at that very time, the behaviour of 
Jones ſeemeq to haye furniſhed a ſufficient founda- 
tion. In ſhort, he was now pretty well confirmed in 
an opinion, that his maſter was out of his wits, with 
which opinion he very bluntly nie the good 
company round the fire, 

With this ſentiment the puppet-ſhow "IG imme- 
diately coincided. I on, ſaid he, the gentleman 
© ſurprized me very much, when he talked ſo ab- 
« ſurdly about puppet-ſhows. It is indeed hardly to 
be conceived that any man in his ſenſes ſhould be ſo 
© much miſtaken; what you ſay now, accounts very 
© well for all his monſtrous notions. Poor gentle- 
© man! I am heartily concerned for him; indeed he 
© hath a ſtrange wildneſs about his eyes, which I took | 
© notice of before, though I did not mention it. 

The landlord agreed with this laſt aſſertion, and 
likewiſe claimed the ſagacity of having obſerved it. 
And certainly, added he, it muſt be ſo: for no 
one but a madman would have thought of leaving 
'£ ſo good a houſe, to ramble Bout the CUE. at that. 

F tne of night.” 
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The ee in is pipe e his mouth, | 
Gus He thought the gentleman looked and talked. 
© little wildly;* and then turning to Partridge, 
© If he be a madman, ſays he, © he ſhould not be 
« ſuffered to travel thus about the country; for poſ- 
« fibly he may do ſome miſchief.  It'is pity he Was, 
not ſecured and ſent home to his relations. 

Now ſome conceits of this kind were likewiſe lurk- 
ing in the mind of Partridge: for as he was now 
perſuaded that Jones had run away from Mr. All- 
worthy, he promiſed himſelf the higheſt rewards, if 
he could by any means convey him back. But fear 
of Jones, of whoſe fierceneſs and ſtrength he had 
ſeen, and indeed felt, ſome inſtances, had however 
repreſented any ſuch ſcheme as impoſſible to be exe - 
cuted, and had diſcouraged him from applying him- 
{elf to form any regular plan for the purpoſe, But 
no ſooner did he hear the ſentiments of the exciſe- 
man, than he embraced that opportunity of declar- 

ing his own, and expreſſed a hearty wiſh that ſuch a 
matter could be brought about. 

Could be brought about ! fays the exciſeman 3 z 
f why there is nothing eaſter.” 

Ahl Sir, anſwered Partridge; 8 © you 1 t 
know what a devil of a fellow he 1 is. He can take 
* me up with one hand, and throw me out at a win 
dow; and he would too; if he did but i imagine 
$ Pogh ſays the exciſeman, © I believe I am as 
good a man as he. Beſides here are five of us. 

[FE don' t know. what five, cries the landlady, 
my huſband ſhall have nothing to do in it. Nor 
© ſhall any violent hands be laid upon any body in 
f my houſe. - The young gentleman: is as pretty a 
young gentleman as ever I ſaw in my life, and I 
belieye he is no more mad than any of us. What 
do you tell of his having a wild 1 with his eyes? 


« they are the prettieſt eyes I ever ſaw, and he hath 
*.the prettieſt look with them; and a very modeſt 


F civil young n man he z is J am ſure [ have bepitied 
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«him heartily ever fince the gentleman there in the 
corner told us he was croſt in love. Certainly that 
is enough to make any man, eſpecially ſuch a ſweet 
© youn ung gentleman as he is, to lock a little other. 
© wiſe than he did before. Lady, indeed! what the 
© devil would the lady have better than ſuch a hand- 
© ſome man with a great eſtate? I ſuppoſe ſhe 1s one 
of your quality folks, one of your Townly ladies 
© that we ſaw laſt night in the puppet-ſhow, who 
© don't know what they would be at. 

The attorney's clerk likewiſe declared he would 
have no concern in the buſineſs, without the advice of 
counſel. < Suppoſe,” fays he, © an action of falſe 
« impriſonment ould be brought againſt us, what 
© defence could we make ? Who knows what may 
© be ſufficient evidence of madneſs to a jury? But 
only fpeak upon my own account; for it don't 
look well for a lawyer to be concerned in theſe 
matters, unlefs it be as a lawyer. Juries are always 


llefs favourable to us than to other people. I don't 


© therefore diſſuade you, Mr. Thomſon (to the ex- 
4 cifeman), nor the gentleman, nor any body elſe.“ 
The exciſeman ſhook his head at this ſpeech, and 
the puppet-ſhow man faid, © Madneſs was ſometimes 
© 2 difficult matter for a jury to decide: for I re- 
© member,” ſays he, I was once preſent at a trial of 
© madneſs, where twenty witneſſes ſwore that the per- 
© ſon was as mad as a March hare; and twenty others, 
« that he was as much in his ſenſes as any man in 
England. And indeed it was the opinion of moſt 
© people, that it was only a trick of his relations to 
© rob the poor man of his right. | 

8 Very lik kely!” cries the landlady, <] myſelf knew 

© 2 poor gentleman who was kept in a madhouſe all 
© his life 5 his family, and they enjoyed his eſtate, 


© but it did them no good: for though the law gave 
© it them, it was the right of another.“ 

Pogh!' cries the clerk, with great contempt, 
3 who hath any right but what the law gives e 
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c If the law gave me the beſt eſtate in the country, 
© I ſhould never trouble myſelf much. who: had the 
c right.“ 

A i it be ſo, fon Partridge, c Felix quem faciunt 
© aliena pericula cautum.” 

My landlord, who had been called out by the ar- 
rival of a horſeman at the gate, now returned into 
the kitchen, and with an affrighted countenance cried 
out, What do you think, gentlemen ? The rebels 
© have given the duke the flip, and are got almoſt 
© to London.—lIt is certainly true, for a man on 
© horſeback juſt now told me ſo.” ns | 

I am glad of it with all my heart, cries: $7" 
iow then there will be no fighting in theſe 

J am glad,” cries the clerk, for a better reaſon; 
© for I would always have right take 

Ay, but,” anſwered the landlord, I havens heard 
© ſome people ſay this man hath no right.” 

I will prove the contrary in a moment, cries 
the clerk; if my father dies ſeized of a right; do 
you mind me, ſeized of a right, I ſay; doth not 
* that right deſcend to his ſon; and doth not one 
right deſcend as well as another? 

But how can he have any right to make us 

© papiſhes ? ſays the landlord. | 
© Never fear that, cries Partridge. As to the 
© matter of right, the gentleman there hath proved 
© itas clear as the fun ; and as to the matter of re- 
_ © ligion, it is quite out of the caſe. The papiſts 
themſelves don't expect any ſuch thing. A popiſh 
* prieft, whom I know very well, and who is a very 
_ © honeſt man, told me upon his word and honour they 
had no ſuch deſign· 
And another prieſt of my acquaintance,” ſaid 
the landlady, hath told me the ſame thing. But 
© my huſband is always ſo afraid of papiſhes. I 
know a great many papiſnhes that are very honeſt 
F * of — — ſpend their * very E 
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© ro ſee popery brought in, are you?“ 


whenever folks ſay who knows what may happerr? 


© Odfooks ! ſhould not I be a blockhead to lend my 


return it again? J am ſure it 1s ue! in my own bu- 
; < Tea, and there I will keep it!. 


7 ſagaci ity of Partridge. Whether this proceeded from 
- the great diſcernment which the . had into men, 


8 


© and it is always a maxim with me, that one man' $ 
© money is as good as another s. 
Very true, Miſtreſs,” ſaid the puppet- Abr man, 
I don't care what religion comes, provided the 
© Preſbyterians are not appermotty for they are ene- 
mies to puppet-ſnows.“ 
And ſo you would ſacrifice your ie to your 
intereſt, cries the exciſeman; © and are deſirous 


Not I truly,” anſwered the other; © I hate popery 
as much as any man; but yet it is a comfort to one, 
© that one fhould be able to live under it, which 1 
could not do among Preſbyterians. To be fure 
every man values his livelihood firſt; that muſt be 

© oranted; and I warrant, if you would cohfeſs the 
truth, you are more afraid of loſing your place than 
© any thing elſe; but never fear, friend, there will be 
an exciſe under another government as well as un- 
: * der this.” | 
© Why, certainly,” replied the exciſeman, - ] 
< * ſhould be a very ill man, if I did not honour the 
king, whoſe bread I eat. That is no more than 
"© natural, as a man may ſay: for what ſignifies it to 
© me that there would be an exciſe-office under ano- 
"© ther government, ſince my friends would be out, 
and I could expect no better than to follow them? 
No, no, friend, I ſhall never be bubbled out of my 
* religion in hopes only af keeping my place under 
another government; for I ſhould certainly be no 
© better, and very probably might be worſe,” _ 
© Why, that is what I ſay, cries the landlord, 


c money to I know not who, becauſe mayhap he may 


The attorney's clerk had — a great fancy to the 
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as well as things, or whether it aroſe from the ſympa- 
thy between their minds; for they were both truly 
Jacobites in principle; they now ſhook hands heartily, 
and drank bumpers of ſtrong beer to healths which 
we think proper to bury in oblivion 
- Theſe healths were afterwards pledged by all pre- 
ſent, and even by my landlord himſelf, though re- 
luctantly; but he could not withſtand the menaces 
of the clerk, who ſwore he would never ſet his foot 
within his houſe again, if he refuſed. The bumpers 
which were ſwallowed on this occaſion foon put an 
end to the converſation. Here, therefore, we will 
put an end to the chapter. 


CHA F. vat” 


In which Fortune ſeems to have been in a better humour | 
with Jones than we have hitherto ſeen ber. a 


S there is no wholeſomer, ſo perhaps there are 
few ſtronger ſleeping potions than fatigue. Of 
this Jones might be ſaid to have taken a very large 
doſe, and it operated very forcibly upon him. He 
had already flept nine hours, and might perhaps have 
ſlept longer, had he not been awakened by a moſt 
violent noiſe at his chamber-door, where the ſound of 
many heavy blows was accompanied with many ex- 
clamations of murder. Jones preſently leapt from his 
bed, where he found the maſter of the puppet-ſhow 
belabouring the back and ribs of his poor Merry- 
Andrew, without either mercy or moderation. 

Jones inſtantly interpoſed on behalf of the ſuffering 
party, and pinned the inſulting conqueror up to the 
wall: for the puppet-ſhow man was no more able to 

contend with Jones, than the poor party=coloured 
jeſter had been to contend with this puppet- man. 
But though the Merry-Andrew was a little fellow, 
and not very ſtrong, he had nevertheleſs ſome choler 
about him. He therefore no ſooner found ___ 
6 LY | % eli- 
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_ delivered from the enemy, than he began to attack 
aim with the only weapon at which he was his equal. 
From this he firſt diſcharged a volley of general abu- 
five words, and thence proceeded to ſome; particular 
accuſations . D n your bl d, you raſcal;” ſays he, 
I have not only ſupported you (for to me you owe 
© all the money you get), but I have ſaved you from 
the gallows. Did you not want to rob the lady of 
her fine riding- habit, no longer ago than yeſterday, 
in the back-lane here? Can you deny that you 
© wiſhed to have her alone in a wood to ſtrip her, to 
.* ſtrip one of the prettieſt ladies that ever was ſeen 
in the world? and here you haye fallen upon me, and 
© have almoſt murdered me for doing no harm to a 
c girl as willing as myſelf, only becauſe ſhe likes me 
«Ä xy 2 » 
Jones no ſooner heard this, than he quitted the 
maſter, laying on him at the ſame time the moſt vio- 
lent injunctions of forbearance from any further in- 
ſiult on the Merry-Andrew; and then taking the poor 
wretch with him into his on apartment, he ſoon learnt 
-tidings of his Sophia, whom the fellow, as he was at- 
tending his maſter with his drum the day before, had 
ſeen paſs by. | He eaſily prev ailed with the 5 lad to 
ſhew him the exact place, and then having ſummoned 
Partritige, he departed with the utmoſt expedition. 
It was almoſt eight of the clock before all matters 
could be got ready for his departure: for Partridge 
Was not in any haſte; nor could the reckoning be 
Preſently adjuſted; and when both theſe were ſettled 
and over, — would not quit the place, before 
he had perfectly reconciled all differences between 
"When this Was happily accompliſhed, he ſet for- 
wards, and was by the. truſty Merry-Andrew con- 
ducted to the ſpot by. which Sophia had paſt; and 
then having handſomely rewarded his conductor, he 
again puſhed on with the utmolt eagerneſs, being 
: highly delighted with the extraordinary manner in 


which 
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which he received his intelligence. Nada Ts 
was no ſooner acquainted, than he, with great earneſt- 
neſs, hegan to prophecy, and aſſured Jones, that he 
would certainly have good ſucceſs in the end: for, 
he ſajd, two ſuch accidents could never have hap- 
« penedito direct him aſter his miſtreſs, if Providence 
© had not deſigned to bring them together at laſt;* 
And this was the firſt time that Jones lent any atten- 
tion to the ſuperſtitious doctrines of his companion. 
They had not gone above two miles, when a vio- 
lent ſtorm of rain overtook them; and as N hap-. : 
geen be at the ſame time in fight of an alehouſe, 9 
artridge, with much earneſt entreaty, prevailed with Be 
Jones to enter, and weather the ſtorm. Hunger 1 , 4 
an enemy (if indeed it may be called one) whic 74 
partakes more of the. Engliſh than of the French 
diſpoſition; for though you ſubdue, this never ſo © 
often, it will always rally again in time; and ſo it 
did with Paxtridge, who was no ſooner arrived within 
| the kitchen, than he began to aſk the ſame queſtions . - 
which he had aſked the night before. The conſe- 
quence of this was an excellent cold chine being pro- 
duced upon the table, upon which not only Partridge, 
but Jones himſelf, made a very hearty breakfaſt, 
though the latter began to grow again uneaſy, as the - 
people of the houſe could give him no freſh informa- 
tion ssscerniag Sophies. 
Their meal being over, Jones was again preparing 
to ſally, notwithſtanding the violence of the ſtorm 
ſtill continued; but Partridge begged heartily for 
another mug; and at laſt caſting his eyes on a lad 
at the fire, who had entered into the kitchen, and 
who at that inſtant was looking as earneftly at him, 
he turned ſuddenly to Jones, and cried, © Maſter, 
give me your hand, a ſingle mug ſhan't ſerve: the 
turn this bout. Why, here's more news of madam 
Sophia come to town. The boy there ſtanding.by 
the fire is the very lad that rode before her. Ican * 
© ſwear to my on plaſter on his face. Heavens 
ar aan: 
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© hleſs' you, Sir,” cries the boy, it is your own 
© plaſter ſure enough; I ſhall have always reaſon to 
Fi remember your cee ; for it hath _— cured 

c me. 

„ Wiete wordt Jones ſtarted n his chalk) and 
bidding the boy follow him immediately, departed 
from the kitchen into a private apartment; for ſo 

delicate was he with regard to Sophia, that he never 

willingly mentioned her name in the prefence of 
many people; and hough he had, as it were, from 

the overflowings of his "heart, given Sophia as a 

toaſt among the officers, where he thought it was 

impoſſible ſhe ſhould be known; yet even there 
the reader may remember how difficultly he was pre- 
vailed upon to mention her firname. 

Hard therefore was it, and perhaps, in the opinion 
of many ſagacious readers, very abſurd and mon- 
ſtrous, that he ſhould principally owe his preſent 
misfortune to the ſuppoſed want of that delicacywith 
which he ſo abounded ; for, in reality, Sophia was 
much more offended at the freedoms which ſhe 
thought (and not without good reaſon) he had taken 
with her name and character, than at any freedoms, 
in which, under his preſent circumftances, he had 
indulged himſelf with the perſon of another woman; 
and to ſay truth, I believe Honour could never 
have prevailed on her to leave Upton without her 
ſeeing Jones, had it not been for thoſe two ſtrong 

inſtances of a levity in his behaviour, ſo void of 
reſpect, and indeed ſo highly inconſiſtent with any 
degree of love and tenderneſs in great and delicate 
minds. 

But ſo matters fell out, and ſo I muſt relate them; 
and if any reader 1s ſhocked at their appearing unna- 
tural, I cannot help it. I muſt remind fuch perſons, 
that I am not writing a ſy item, but a hiſtory, and [ 
am not obliged to reconcile every matter to the re- 
ceived notions concerning truth and nature. But if 
this was never lo _ to do, A it might be 
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more prudent in me to avoid it. For inſtance, as the 
fact at preſent before us now ſtands, without any 
comment of mine upon it, though it may at firſt 
ſight offend ſome readers, yet upon more mature 
conſideration, it muſt pleaſe all; for wiſe and good 
men may conſider, what happened to Jones at Upton 
as a juſt puniſhment for his wickedneſs, with regard 
to women, of which it was indeed the immediate 
conſequence ; and ſilly and bad perſons may comfort 
themſelves1n their vices, by flattering their own hearts 
that the characters of men are rather owing to acci- 
dent than to virtue. Now perhaps the reflections 
which we ſhould be here inclined to draw, would 
alike contradict both theſe concluſions, and would 
ſhew that theſe incidents contribute only to confirm 
the great, uſeful, and uncommon doctrine, which 
it is the purpoſe of this whole work to inculcate, and 
which we muſt not fill up our pages by frequently 
repeating, as an ordinary parſon fills his ſermon by 
repeating his text at the end of every, paragraph. 
. Wearecontented that it muſt appear, however un- 
happily Sophia had erred in her opinion of Jones, ſhe 
had ſufficient reaſon for her opinion; ſince, I believe, 
every other young lady would, in her ſituation, have 
erred in the ſame manner. Nay, had ſhe followed 
her lover at this very time, and had entered this very 
alehouſe the moment he was departed from it, ſhe 
would have found the landlord as well acquainted 
with her name and perſon as the wench ar Upton 
had .ppeared to be. For while Jones was examin- 
ing his boy in whiſpers in an inner room, Partridge, 
who had no ſuch delicacy in his diſpoſition, was in 
the kitchen very openly catechiſing the other guide 
who had attended Mrs. Fitzpatrick; by which means 
| the landlord, whoſe ears were open on all ſuch gcca- 
| ions, became perfectly well acquainted with the tum- 
ble of Sophia from her horſe, &c.. with the miſtake 
Ong Jenny. Cameron, with the many conſe- 
: quences ot the pu 
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Fey thing which had happened at the inn, whence 


we diſpatched our ladies in a coach and ſix, when 


we laſt took our leaves of them. 
HAP. IK. 
Containing little more than a few odd ebſervations. 


" ON ES had been abfent a full half hour 7 when he 


returned into the kitchen in a hurry, deſiring 


the landlord to let him know that inſtant what was to 


pay And now the concern which Partridge felt at 


ing obliged to quit the warm chimney-corner, and 
a cup of excellent liquor, was ſomewhat compen- 
ſated by hearing that he was to proceed no farther 
on foot, for Fones, by golden arguments, had pre- 
vailed with the boy to attend him back to the inn 
whither he had before conducted Sophia; but to 


this however the lad conſented, upon condition that 


the other guide would wait for him at the alehouſe; 
| becauſe, as the landlord at Upton was an intimate 
acquaintance of the tandlord at Glouceſter, it might 
fome time or other come to the ears of the latter, 
that his horſes had been let to more than one perſon; 
and ſo the boy might be brought to account for 
money which he wiſely intended to put in his own 
8 = $9.0 
Me were obliged to mention this circumſtance, 
trifling as it may ſeem, ſince it retarded: Mr. Jones 
a conſiderable time in his ſetting out; for the 
honeſty of this latter boy was ſomewhat high—that 
is, ſomewhat high-priced, and would indeed have 
coſt Jones very dear, had not Partridge, who, as we 
have ſaid, was a very cunning fellow, artfully thrown 
in half a crown to be ſpent at that very alehouſe, 
while the boy was waiting for his companion. This 
half crown the landlord no ſooner got ſcent of, than 
he opened after it with ſuch vehement and perfuaſive 
outcry, that the boy was ſoon overcome, and con- 


ſented 
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ſented.to take half a crown more for his ſtay. Here 
we cannot help obſerving, that as there is ſo much 
of policy in the loweſt life, great men often over- 
value themſelves on thoſe refinements in impoſture, 
in which they are frequently excelled by ſome of the 
loweſt of the human ſpecies. 

The horſes being now produced, Jones directly 
49 46 into the ſide-ſaddle, on which his dear Sophia 
had rid. The lad indeed very civilly offered him the 


uſe of his; but he choſe the fide-ſaddle, probably 


becauſe it was ſofter. Partridge, however, though full 
as effeminate as Jones, could not bear the thoughts 
of degrading his manhood; he therefore accepted the 
boy's offer; and now Jones, being mounted on the 
ſide-ſaddle of his Sophia, the boy on that of Mrs. 
Honour, and Partridge beftriding the third horſe, - 
they ſer forwards on their journey, and within four 
hours arrived at the inn where the reader hath al- 
ready ſpent ſo much time. Partridge was in very 


high ſpirits during the whole way, and often men- 


tioned to Jones the many good omens of his future 
ſucceſs, which had lately befriended him; and which 
the reader, without being the leaſt ſuperſtitious, 
muſt allow to have been peculiarly fortunate. Par- 
tridge was moreover better pleaied with the preſent 
purſuit of his companion, than he had been with 
his purſuit of glory; and from theſe very omens, 
which affured the pedagogue of ſucceſs, he likewiſe 

firſt acquired a clear idea of the amour between Jones 
and Sophia; to which he had before given very little 
attention, as he had originally taken a wrong ſcent 


concerning the reaſons of Jones's departure; and as 


to what happened at Upton, he was too much fright- 


ened juſt before and after his leaving that place, to 


draw any other concluſions from thence, than that 
poor. Jones was a downright madman: a conceit 
which was not at all diſagreeable to the opinion he 


before had of his extraordinary wildneſs, of which, 


he thought, his behaviour on their quitting Glou- 
* ceſter 
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ceſter ſo well juſtified all the accounts he had former. 
ly received. He was now however pretty well ſatiſ- 
fied with his preſent expedition, and henceforth 
began to conceive much worthier ſentiments of his 
friend's underſtanding. ff.. 2: 
The clock had juſt ftruck three when they arrived, 
and Jones immediately beſpoke poſt-horſes; but un- 

Juckily there was not a horſe. to be pracured in the 
whole place; which the reader will not wonder at, 
when he conſiders the hurry in which the whole 


nation, and eſpecially this part of it, was at this time 


engaged, when expreſſes were paſſing and repaſſing 
every hour of the day and night. 

Jones endeavoured all he could to preyail with his 
former guide to eſcort him to Coventry; but he 
was inexorable. While he was arguing with the boy 
in the inn yard, a perſon came up to him, and ſalut- 
ing him by his name, enquired how all the good 
family did in Somerſetſhire; and now Jones caſting 
his eyes upon this perſon, preſently diſcovered him 
to be Mr. Dowling the lawyer, with whom he had 
dined at Glouceſter, and with much courteſy re- 
turned his ſalutation. „„ veal s 
+ Dowling very earneſtly preſſed Mr. Jones to go 
no further that night; and backed his ſolicitations 
with many unanſwerable arguments, ſuch as, that it 
.was almoſt dark, that the roads were very dirty, and 

that ne would be able to travel much better by day- 
light, with many others equally good, ſome of which 

Jones had probably ſuggeſted to himſelf before; but 
as they were then ineffectual, ſo they were ſtill; and 
he continued reſolute in his deſign, even though he 

ſhould be obliged to ſet out on foot. | 

When the good attorney found he could not pre- 
vail on Jones to ſtay, he as ſtrenuouſly applied him- 
ſelf to perſuade the guide to accompany. him. He 
urged many motives to induce him to undertake 


this ſhort journey, and at laſt concluded with ſay- 
0s VET: 81 | ing, 
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ing, Do you think the gentleman won't very well 


reward you for your trouble? 


Two to one are odds at every other thing, as well 
as at foot-ball. But the advantage which this united 
force hath in perſuaſion or entreaty, muſt have been 
viſible to a curious obſerver; for he muſt have often 
ſeen, that when a father, a maſter, a wife, or an 
other perſon in authority, have ſtoutly adhered to a 
denial againſt all the reaſons which a ſingle man could 
produce, they have afterwards yielded to the repeti- 


tion of the ſame ſentiments by a ſecond or third per- 


ſon, who hath undertaken the cauſe without at- 
tempting to advance any thing new in its behalf. 
And hence perhaps proceeds the phraſe of ſeconding 
an argument or a motion, and the great conſequence 


this is-of in all aſſemblies of public debate. Hence 
likewiſe, probably it is, that in our courts of law we 


often hear a learned gentleman (generally a ſerjeant) 
repeating for an hour together What another learned 


gentleman who ſpoke juſt before him, had been 


ſaying. | Fay, | 
| Inſtead of accounting for this, we ſhall proceed 


in our uſual manner to exemplify it in the conduct 


of the lad above-mentioned, who ſubmitted to the 
perſuaſions of Mr. Dowling, and promiſed once more 
to admit Jones into his fide-ſaddle ; but inſiſted on 
firſt giving the poor creatures a good bait, ſaying, 
they had travelled a great way, and been rid very 
hard. Indeed this caution of the boy was needleſs ; 
for Jones, notwithſtanding his hurry and impatience, 
would have ordered this of himſelf; for he by no 
means agreed with the opinion of thoſe who conſider 
animals as mere machines, and when they bury. 
their ſpurs in the belly of their horſe, imagine the 


pur and the horſe to have an equal capacity of 
4 | Ss | e 


eling pain. Fal | 
While the beaſts were eating their corn, or rather 


were ſuppoſed to eat it (for as the boy was taking 
care of himſelf in the, kitchen, the hoſtler took 
; 1 0 great 
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great care that his corn ſhould not be conſumed in 
the ſtable); Mr. Jones, at the earneſt defire of Mr. 


Dowling, accompanied that gentleman into his room, 
where they fat down = over a bottle of wine. 


CHAP: þ of 


bn which "A Jbnie and My Dowling ink a e 
I ö | f 


TR. Dowling, potting' 0 out a 6 glass af wine, 
named the health of the good ſquire All 
worthy ; adding, «If you pleaſe, Sir, we will like- 
© wiſe remember his nephew and Heir, the young 
© *quire :' come; Sir, here's Mr. Blifil to you, a very 
« pretty young gentleman; and who, I dare ſwear, will 
< hereafter make a very conſiderable figure in his 
c country. I havea borough for him myſelf in my 
© eye. 
7 Sir,” anſwered Jones, I am denied 
© don't intend to affront me, ſo I ſhall not reſent i is; 
© but, I promiſe you, you have joined two perſons 
very improperly together; for one is the glory of 
© the human ſpecies, and the other 1 is 4 raſcal who 
« diſhonours the name of man?: 

Dowling ſtared at this. He _ *He thought 
© both -the gentlemen had a very 10nable 
© charaer. As for *ſquire Allworthy bi ſelf,” ſays 
he, © I never had the happineſs to {ee him; but all 
© the world talks of his goodneſs. And, indeed, as 
© to the young gentleman, I never ſaw him but once, 
© when J carried him the news of the loſs of his 
© mother; and then I was fo hurried; and drove 
© and tore with the multiplicity of buſineſs, that I 
© had hardly time to converſe with him; but he 
looked fo like a very honeſt gentleman, and behav- 
© ed himſelf ſo Nea chat I — I never was 

© mare 
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© more delighted with oy: gentleman Les I was 
ehen, 

J don't wouder,? innfonted Jones, 9 he 6 
0 ſhould impoſe upon you in ſo ſhort an acquaint- 
© ance ;' for he hath the cunning of the devil him- 
« ſelf, and you may live with him many years with- 
© out diſcovering him. I was bred up. with him 
from my infancy, and we were hardly ever afun- 
der; but it is very lately only, that I have diſco- 
« yered half the villany which is in him. I own I 
never greatly liked him. I thought he wanted 
that generoſity of ſpirit, which is the ſure founda- 
* tion of all that is great and noble in human nature. 
] ſaw a ſelfiſhneſs in him long ago which I deſpiſed; 
but it is lately, very lately, that I have found him 
capable of the baſeſt and blackeft deſigns; for, in- 
© deed; I have at laft found out, that he hath taken 
an advantage of the openneſs of my own temper, 
* and hath concerted the deepeſt project, by a long 
© train of wicked artifice, to werk my ruin, which 
© atlaſt he hath effected. | 
Ay! ay! cnes Dowling, 1 proteſt then, le f 
© 152 pity ſuch a perſon ſhould inherit the g great —— 
* of your uncle Allworthy.“ 

Alas, Sir, cries Jones, vou do me an honour 

© to which I have no title. It is true, indeed, his 

© goodneſs once allowed me the liberty of calling — 
by a much nearer name; but as this was onl 
voluntary act of goodnefs, I can complain of oh 
© injuſtice when he thinks proper to deprive me of 
© tliis honour ; ſince the 105 cannot be more un- 
© merited than the gift originally was. I afſure you, 
Sir, I am no relation of Mr. Allworthy ; and if 
© the world, who are incapable of fetting a true 
© value on his virtue, ſhould think, in his behaviour 
© by me, he hath dealt hardly by a relation, they 
do an injuſtice to the beſt of men: for I- but I 
* alk your * 1 mall trouble you with no pay 
* ticular 
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© ticulars relating to myſelf; only as you ſeemed to 
< think me a relation of Mr. Allworthy, I thought 
proper to ſet you right in a matter that might 
draw ſome cenſures upon him, which I promiſe 
< you I would rather loſe my life, than give occaſion 
. 7 £258.09 T 
] proteſt, Sir, ſays Dowling, you talk very 
© much like a man of honour; but inſtead of giving 
© me any trouble, I proteſt it would give me great 
< pleaſure to know how you came. to be thought a 
relation of Mr. Allworthy's, if you are not. Your 
< horſes won't be ready this half hour, and as you 
© have ſufficient opportunity, I wiſh you would tell 
© me how all that happened; for I proteſt it ſeems 
« very ſurprizing that you ſhould paſs for a relation 
« of a gentleman, without being ſo. : 
Jones, who in the compliance of his diſpoſition 
(though not in his prudence) a little reſembled his 
lovely Sophia, was eaſily prevailed on to ſatisfy 
Mr. Dowling's curioſity, by relating the hiſtory 
of his birth and education, which he did, like 
ene Eds 17) 


Even from his boyiſh years, 


To th very moment he was bade to tell, 


the which to hear, Dowling, like Deſdemona, did 
Oo 8 


He ſwore 'twas ſtrange, twas paſſing ſtrange; 
*T was pitiful, *twas wonderous pitiful, . _ 


Mr, Dowling was indeed very greatly affected with 
this relation ; for he had not diveſted himſelf of hu- 
manity by being an attorney. Indeed, nothing is 
more unjuſt than to carry our prejudices againſt a 
profeſſion into private life, and to borrow our ea 
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of a man from our opinion of his calling. Habit, 
it is true, leſſens the horror of thoſe actions which 
the profeſſion makes neceſſary, and conſequently 
habitual; but in all other inſtances, nature works 
in men of all profeſſions alike ; nay; perhaps, even 
more ſtrongly with thoſe who give her, as it were, 
a holiday, when they are following their ordinary 
buſineſs. A butcher, T make no doubt, would feel 
compunction at the ſlaughter of a fine horſe ;| and 
though a ſurgeon can conceive no pain in cutting off 
a limb, I have known him compaſſionate a man in a 
fit of the gout. The common hang-man, who hath 
ſtretched the necks of hundreds, is known to: have 
trembled at his firſt operation on a head: and the 
very profeſſors of human 'blood-ſhedding, who in 
their trade of war butcher. thouſands, not only of 
their fellow profeſſors, but often of women and chil- 
dren, without remorſe ; even theſe, I ſay, in times 
of peace, when drums and trumpets are laid aſide, 
often lay aide all their ferocity, and become very 
gentle members of civil ſociety. In the ſame manner 
an attorney may feel all the miſeries and diſtreſſes of 


his fellow creatures, provided he happens not to be 


concerned againſt them. 


Jones, as the reader knows, was yet unacquainted 


with the very black colours in which he had been re- 
preſented to Mr. Allworthy ; and as to other matters 
he did not ſhew them in the moſt diſadvantageous 
light: for though he was unwilling to caſt any 
blame on his former friend and patron; yet he was 
not very deſirous of heaping too much upon himſelf. 
Dowling therefore obſerved, and not without reaſon, 
that very ill offices muſt have been done him 
ſome body: For certainly, cries he, the ſquire 
© would never have diſinherited you only for a few 


* faults, which any young gentleman might have 


© committed. Indeed, I cannot properly ſay diſin- 
* herited ; for to be ſure by law you cannot claim 
| l 
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bs as heir. That's certain; that no body need go to 
counſel for. Yet when a gentleman had in a man- 
ner adopted you thus as his own ſon, you might 
e * reaſonably have expected ſome very conſiderable 
part, if not the whole; nay, if you had expected 
a the whole, I ſhould not have blamed you: for cer- 
_ © tainly all men are for getting as much as they can, 
© and they are not to be blamed on that account.” 
Indeed you wrong me, ſaid Jones, I ſhould 
t have been contented with very little: I never had 
d © any view upon Mr. Allworthy's fortune; nay, 
I believe, I may truly ſay, I never once conſidered 
= * what he could or might give me. This 1 ſolemnly 
e declare, if he had done a prejudice to his nephew 
ein my favour, I would have undone it again. I 
had rather enjoy my own mind than the fortune 
of another man. What is the poor pride ariſing 
from a magnificent houſe, a numerous equipage, a 
1 ſplendid table, and from all the other advantages 
_ © or appearances of fortune, compared to the warm, 
t ſolid content, the ſwelling ſatisfaction, the thrill- 
ing tranſports, and the exulting triumphs, which 
© good mind enjoys, in the contemplation of a 
o © generous, virtuous, noble, benevolent” action? I 
© © envy not Blifil in the proſpect of his wealth; nor 
all I envy him in the poſſeſſion of it. I would 
not think myſelf a raſcal half an hour, to exchange 
t ſituations. I believe, indeed, Mr. Blifil ſuſpected 
e me of the views you mention; and I ſuppoſe theſe 
| e ſuſpicions, as they aroſe from the bafeneſs of his 
don heart, ſo they occaſioned his baſenefs to me. 
But, I thank heaven, I know, I feel,. I feel 
te my innocence, my friend; and I would not part 
e with that feeling for the world. For as long as 
1 know I have never done, nor even deſigned an 
e injury to any being whatever 


—— 
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Pone me pigris ubi nulla campis 
Arbor æſtiva recreatur aura, 


o ; N " . 
wy wo io 4 1 1 


Quod latus mundi nebulæ, maluſfuee by © 


Jupiter urget. 


Pone, ſub curru nimium propinqui OY 
Solis in terra dominibus negata; .—© I 
Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, ; al 


Dulce loquentem *. 


He then filled a bumper of wine, and drank it oft 
to the health of his dear Lalage; and filling DoW - 
ling's glaſs likewiſe up to the brim, inſiſted on his 


pledging him. * Why chen here's Miſs Lalages 


© health with all my heart,” cries Dowling. I have 


© heard her toaſted often, I proteſt, though I never 


© ſaw her; but they ſay ſhe's extremely handſome? 


Though the Latin was not the only part of this ah 1 : 
ſpeech which Dowling did not perfectly underſtandm 


yet there was fomewhat in it, that made a very | © 
ſtrong impreſſion upon him. And though he endea- 
voured by winking, nodding, ſneering, and grin- _ 
ning, to hide the impreſſion from Jones (for we are 

as often aſhamed of thinking right as of thinking 
wrong), it is certain he ſecretly approved as much of 

his ſentiments as he underſtood, and really felt a very © 


ſtrong impulſe of compaſſion for him. But we may = 


poſſibly take ſome other opportunity of commenting 
upon this, eſpecially if we ſhould happen to meet 
Mr. Dowling any more in the courſe of our hiſtory. 
* nnn | . 
Unbinds the glebe, or warms the trees; 
Where ever lowering clouds appear, 
And angry Jove deforms th' inclement year. 
Place me beneath the burning ray, 
Where rolls the rapid car of day; 
| Love and the nymph ſhall charm my toils, | Fe 
The nymph who ſweetly ſpeaks, and ſweetly ſmiles. & 
whe 5 5 Mr. FRANCIS» 
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At preſent we are obliged to take our leave of that 
gentleman a little abruptly, in imitation of Mr. 
Jones; who was no ſooner informed, by Partridge, 
that his horſes were ready, than he depoſited his 
reckoning, wiſhed his companion a good night, 
mounted, and ſet forward towards Coventry, though 


the night was dark, and it Juſt then n to rain 
very hard. 


S 


The diſaſters which befel Jones on bis departure for Co- 
ventry; with the age remarks of Partridge. 


N O road can be plainer than that from the place 
where they now were to Coventry ; and 
though neither Jones nor Partridge, nor the guide 
had ever travelled it before, it would have been al- 
moſt impoſſible to have miſſed their way, had it not 
been for the two reaſons mentioned in the concluſion 
of the laſt chapter. 

Theſe two circumſtances, Lenin happening both 
unfortunately to intervene, our travellers deviated 
into a much leſs frequented track ; and after riding 
full fix miles, inſtead of arriving at the ſtately ſpires 
of Coventry, they found themſelves {till in a very 
dirty lane, where they ſaw no ſymptoms of ap- 
proaching the ſuburbs of a large city. 

Jones now declared that they mult certainly have 
loſt their way; but this the guide inſiſted upon was 
impoſſible ; a word which, in common converſation, 
is often uſed to ſignify not only improbable, but 
often what is really very likely, and, ſometimes, 
what hath certainly happened: an hyperbolical vio- 
lence like that which is ſo frequently offered to the 
words infinite and eternal; by the former of which 
it is uſual to expreſs a diſtance of half a yard, and 
by the latter, a duration of five minutes. And thus 
it is as uſual to aſſert the impoſſibility of loſing what 

i | 18 
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is already actually loſt. This was, in fact, the caſe 
at preſent: for notwithſtanding all the "confident 
after ions of the lad to the contrary, it is certain they 
were no more in the right road to Coventry, than 
the fraudulent, griping, cruel, canting miſer is in 
the right road to heaven. | 

It is not, perhaps, eaſy for the reader, who hath 
never been in thoſe circumſtances, to imagine the 
horror with which darkneſs, rain, and wind, fill per- 
ſons who have loſt their way in the night; and who, 
conſequently, have not the pleaſant proſpe& of 
warm fires, dry clothes, and other refreſhments, to 
ſupport their minds in ſtruggling with the inclemen- 
cies of the weather. A very imperfect idea of this 
horror will, however, ſerve ſufficiently to account 
for the conceits which now filled the head of Par- 
tridge, and which we ſhall Retry be woo. a ro 
open. 

Jones grew more and more poſitive that they were 
out of their road; and they boy himſelf, at laſt, ac- 
knowledged he believed they were not in the right 
road to Coventry; though he affirmed, at the fame 
time, it was impoſſible they ſhould have miſs d the wa 

But Partridge was of a different opinion. He ſaid, | 
© When they firſt ſet out he imagined fome miſchief 
© or other would happen. Did not you obſerve, 
«© Sir,” ſaid he to Jones, © that old woman who ſtood 
© at the door juſt as you was taking horſe? J wiſh 
you had given her a ſmall matter, with all m 

© heart; for ſhe ſaid then you might repent it; 

© and at that very inſtant it began to rain, and the 
* wind hath continued riſing ever ſince. Whatever 
* ſome people may think, I am very certain it is in 
© the power of witches to raiſe the wind whenever 
© they pleaſe. I have ſeen it happen very often in 
© my time: and if ever I fawa witch in all my life, 
that old woman was certainly one. I thought ſo to 
0 * myſelf at that very time; and if T had had any half- 
© pence in my pocket, I would have given her ſome: 


for 
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or to be ſure it is always good to be charitable to 


© thoſe ſort of people, for fear what may happen; 
© and many a perſon hath loſt his cattle by ſaving a 
© halfpenny.” 

Jones, though he was horridly vexed at the delay 
which this miſtake was likely to. occaſion in his 


Journey, could not help ſmiling at the ſuperſtition 


of his friend, whom an accident now greatly con- 


| firmed. in his opinion. This was a tumble from his 


borſe ; by which, however, he received no other in- 
ury than what the dirt conferred on his cloaths. 
Partridge had no ſooner recovered his legs, than 
he appealed to his fall, as concluſive evidence of 
all he had aſſerted ; but Tones, finding he was un- 
hurt, anſwered with a ſinile : © This witch of yours, 
© Partridge, is a moſt ungrateful jade, and doth not, 
© ] find, diftinguiſh her friends from others in her 
£ «reſentment. If the old lady had been angry with 
e for negleCting her, I don't fee why ſhe ſhould | 
8 3 you from your horſe, after all the pen 
you have expreſſed for her. 
It is ill jeſting, cries Partridge, © with people 
© who have power to do theſe things; for they are 
© often very malicious. ' I remember a farrier, who 


© provoked one of them, by aſking her when the 
time ſhe had bargained with the devil for would be 


© out; and within three months from that very day 
© one of his beſt cows was drowned. Nor was ſhe 


« ſatisfied with that; for alittle time afterwards heloſt 


« a barrel of his beſt drink: for the old witch pulled 
© out the ſpigot, and let it run all over the cellar, 
© the very firſt _— he had tapped it to make 
© merry with ſome of his neighbours. In ſhort, 


© nothing ever 1 with him afterwards; for 
ſhe worried the poor man ſo, that he took to 


drinking; and in a year or two his ſtock was 


© ſeized, and he and his family are now come to the 
© pariſh.” 


be 
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The guide, and perhaps his horſe too, were both 
ſo attentive to this diſcourſe, that, either through 
want of care, or by the malice of the witch, chey 
were now both ſprawling in the dirt. 

Partridge entirely imputed this fall, as he had done 
his own, to the ſame cauſe. He told Mr. Jones, it 
« would certainly be his turn next; and earneſtly 
© entreated him, to return back, and find out the 
© old woman, and pacify her. We ſhall very ſoon,” 
added he, reach the inn; for though we have 
© ſeemed to go forward, I am very certain we are in 
© the identical place in which we were an hour ago; 
© and I dare ſwear, if it was day-light, we might now 
© ſee the inn we ſet out from.” 

Inſtead of returning any anſwer to this ſage advice, 
Jones was entirely attentive to what had happened to 
the boy, who received no other hurt than what had 
before befallen Partridge, and which his clothes very 

eaſily bore, as they had been for many years inured 
to the like. He ſoon regained his ſide-ſaddle, and 
by the hearty curſes and blows which he beſtowed on 
his horſe, n ſatisfied Mr. Jones that no harm 
was done. 


c H 1 XII. 


Relates that Mr. Jones continued his journey contrary | 
to the advice of e ay with what E on 
that occaſion. 


\HEY now diſcovered : a nal at ſome diſtance, 

to the great pleaſure of Jones, and to the no 
ſmall terror of Partridge, who firmly believed him- 
ſelf to be bewitched, and that this light was a Jack 
with a Lantern, or ſomewhat more miſchievous. ' 
But how were theſe fears increaſed, when, as they' 
approached nearerto this light (or lights as they now 
appeared), they heard a confuſed ſound 'of human 
voices; of iinging, laughing, and hallowing, tagether 
Vor. VII. M Witk 
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with a ſtrange noiſe thatſeemed to proceed from ſome 


: inſtruments; but could hardly be allowed the name 


of muſic ! indeed, to favour a little the opinion of 
Partridge, it might very well be called muſic be- 
witched. 

It is impoſſible to conceive a much greater degree 
of horror than what now ſeized on Partridge ; the 
contagion of which had reached the poſt-boy,. who. 


had been very attentive to many things that the other 


had uttered. He now therefore joined in petition- 
ing Jones to return; ſaying, he firmly believed what 


Partridge had juſt before ſaid, that though the horſes 


ſeemed to go on, they had not moved a ſtep for- 
wards during at leaſt the laſt half hour. 

Jones could not help ſmiling in the midſt of his 
vexation, at the fears of theſe poor fellows.. © Either 
© we advance, ſays he, © towards the lights, or the 


< lights have advanced towards us; for we are now 


©at a very little diſtance from them; but how can 
© either of you be afraid of a ſet of people who ap- 
© pear only to be merry-making?? 
© Merry-making, Sir!“ cries Partridge ;. © who 
could be merry-making at this time of night, and 
in ſuch a place, and ſuch weather? They can be 
nothing but ghoſts or witches, or ſome evil. ſpirits 
© or other, that's certain.“ 
Let them be what they will, cries Jones, I am 
© reſolved to go up to them, and enquire the way to 
Coventry. All witches, Partridge, are nat ſuch 
©/1]t-natured hags as that we had we misfortune to 


sa meet with laſt. - * 


O Lord, Sir, cries Partridge, 2 Wert is no know- 
8 ing. what humour they will be in; to be ſure it is 
© always beſt to be civil to them; but what if we 
© ſhould meet with ſomething. worſe than witches, 
<.with evil ſpirits themſelves ?——Pray, Sir, be ad- 
© viſed ; pray, Sir, do. If you had read ſo many 
c terrible accounts as I have of theſe matters, you- 
c would not be ſo W chantauc Lord knows 


c whither 


R 


immediately aſked the road to Coventry. 
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© whither. we have got already, or whither we are 
© going; for ſure ſuch darkneſs was never ſeen upon 


earth, and I queſtion whether it can be darker in 


© the other world.. 8 1 
Jones put forwards as faſt as he could, notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe hints and cautions; and poor Par- 


tridge was obliged to follow: for though he hardly 


dared to advance, he dared ſtill leſs to ftay behind 

At length they arrived at the place whence the 
lights and different noiſes had iſſued. This Jones 
perceived to be no other than a barn, where a great 
number of men and women were aſſembled, and di- 
yerting themſelves with much apparent ollity., 

Jones no ſooner appeared before the great doors of 
the barn, which were open, than a maſculine and very 
rough voice from within demanded, who was there ?- 
To which Jones gently anſwered, a friend; and 


If you are a friend, cries another of the men 
in the barn, you had better alight till the ſtorm is 
over; (for indeed it was now more violent than 
ever) © you are very welcome to put up your horſe; 


© for there is ſufficient room for him at one end of 


© the barn.” EE 


| © You are very obliging, returned Jones; and 
©1 will accept your offer for a few minutes, whilſt 


the rain continues; and here are two more who will 


© be glad of the ſame favour. This was accorded. 


with more good-will than it was accepted: for Par- 


tridge would rather have ſubmitted to the. utmoſt 
inclemency of the weather, than have truſted to the 
clemency of thoſe whom he took for hobgoblins ; 
and the poor poſt-poy was now infected with the 
ſame apprehenſions; but they were both obliged to 
follow. the example of Jones; the one becauſe he 
durft not leave his horſe, and the other becauſe 
he feared nothing ſo much as being left by him- 


SEE M 2 | Had 
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- Had this hiſtory been writ in the days of ſuper- 
ſtition, I ſhould have had too much compaſſion for 
the reader to have left him fo long in ſuſpence, whe- 
ther Beelzebub or Satan was about actually to appear 
in perſon, with all his helliſh retinue ; but as theſe 
doctrines are at preſent very unfortunate, and have 
but few, if any believers, I have not been much 
aware of conveying any ſuch terrors. To ſay truth, 
the whole furniture of the infernal regions hath lon 

been appropriated by the managers of playhouſes, 
who ſeem lately to have lain them by as rubbiſh, 
capable only of affecting the upper gallery; a place 

in which few of our readers ever ſit. 

However, though we do not ſuſpect raifing any 
great terror on this occaſion, we have reaſon to fear 
ſome other apprehenſions may here ariſe in our reader, 
into which we would not willingly betray him; 1 
mean, that we are going to take a voyage into fairy 
land, and to introduce a ſet of beings into our hiſtory, 
which ſcarce any one 'was ever childiſh enough to 
believe, though many have been fooliſh enough to 
ſpend their time in writing and reading their adven- 
tures. 

To prevent therefore any ſuch ſuſpicions, ſo pre- 
judicial to the credit of an hiſtorian, who profeſſes 
to draw his materials from nature only, we ſhall now _ 
proceed to acquaint the readerwho theſe peoplewere, 
whoſe ſudden appearance had ſtruck ſuch terrors into 
Partridge, had more than half frightened the poſt- 
boy, and had a little ſurprized even Mr. Jones 
himſelf. 

The people then aſſembled in this barn were no 
other than a company of Egyptians, or, as they are 
vulgarly called, Gypſies, and they were now cele- 
brating the wedding of one of their ſociety. 

It 1s ; impoſſible to conceive a happier ſet of people 
than appeared here to be met together. The utmoſt 
mirth indeed ſhewed itſelf in every countenance; nor 
was their ball totally void of all order and der orum. 


1 | Perhaps 
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Perhaps it had more than a country aſſembly is ſome- 
times conducted with: for theſe people are ſubject to 
a formal government and laws of their own, and all 
pay obedience to one great magiſtrate, whom they 
call their king. LN eg 1 | 
Greater plenty likewiſe was no where to be ſeen, 
than what flouriſhed in this barn. Here was indeed 
no nicety nor elegance, nor did the keen appetite of 
the gueſts require any. Here was good ſtore of ba- 
con, fowls, and mutton, to which every one preſent 
provided better ſauce himſelf, than the beſt and 
deareſt French cook can prepare. T 

Zneas is not deſcribed under more conſternation 
in the temple of Juno, ” 


Dum ſtupet obtutuque heret defixus in uno, 


than was our hero at what he ſaw in this barn. 
While he was looking every where round him with 
aſtoniſhment, a venerable perſon approached him with 
many friendly ſalutations, rather of too hearty a kind 
to be called courtly. This was no other than the 
king of the Gypſies. himſelf. He was very little 
diſtinguiſhed in dreſs from his ſubjects, nor had he 
any regalia of majeſty to ſupport his dignity ; and 
yet there ſeemed (as Mr. Jones ſaid) to be ſomewhat 
in his air which denoted authority, and inſpired the 
beholders with an idea of awe and reſpect; though 
all this was perhaps imaginary in Jones; and the 
truth may be, that ſuch ideas are incident to power, 
and almoſt inſeparable from it, 
There was ſamewhat in the open countenance and 
courteous behaviour of Jones, which, being accom. 
panied with much comelineſs of perſon, greatly re- 
commenged him at firſt fight to every beholder. 
Theſe were perhaps a little heightened in the preſent 
inſtance, by that profound reſpect which he paid to 
the king of the ed pſies, the moment he was ac- 
quainted with his digniry, and which was the ſweeter 
3 iQ 
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to his Gypſeian majeſty, as he was not uſed to receive 
ſuch homage from any but his own ſubjects. 

The king ordered a table to be ſpread with the 
choiceſt of their proviſions for his accommodation; 
and having placed himſelf at his right hand, his ma- 
Jeſty began to diſcourſe our hero in the following 

© Medaubt not, Sir, but you haye often ſeen ſome 
of 92 BY wage wg who are what you call de parties 

* detache: for dey go about every where; but me 
fancy you imagine not we be ſo conſiderable body 
bas we be; and may be you wilt be ſurpriſe more, when 

you hear de Gypſy be as orderly and well govern 

f people as any upon face of de earth. 
Me haye honour, as me ſay, to be deir king, 
and no monarch. can do boaſt of more dutiful ſub- 
? ject, ne no more affectidnate. How far me deſerve 
F deir good-will, me no ſay; but dis me can fay, dat 
me never deſign any ting but to do dem good. Me 
F fall no do boaſt of dat neider: for what can me do 
© aderwiſe dan conſider of de good of doſe poor 
© people who go about all day to give me always the 
F beſt of what dey get, Dey love and honour me 
s darefore, becauſe me do love and take care of dem; 
d dat is all, me know no oder reaſon. + © 

* About a touſand or two touſand year ago, me 
cannot tell to a year or two, as can neider write 
* nor read, there was a great what you call, — a volu- 
tion among de Gypſy ; for dere was de lord Gypſy 
t in doſe days; and deſe lord did quarrel vid one 
'* anoder about de place; but de king of de Gypſy 

* did demoliſh dem all, and made all his fubject 
t equal vid each oder; and. fince that time'dey have 
agree yery well; for dey no tink of being king, 
and may be it be better for dem as dey be; for me 

? aſſure you it be yer troublefome ting to be king, 
5 and always to do juſtice ; me have often wiſh to 

f be de priyate Gypſy when me have been forced to 
f puniſh my dear friend and relation; for dough we 

De | © never 
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never put to death, our puniſhments be ver ſevere. 
Dey make de Gypſy aſhamed of demſelves, and dat 
© be ver terrible puniſhment ; me have ſcaree ever 
< known de Gyply ſo puniſh do harm any more.“ 
The king then proceeded to expreſs ſome wonder 
that there was no ſuch puniſhment as ſhame in other 
governments. Upon which Jones aſſured him to the 
contrary; for that there were many crimes for which 
| ſhame was inflicted by the Engliſh laws, and that it 
was indeed one conſequence of all puniſhment. © Dat 
© be ver ſtrange, ſaid the king: © for me know and 
© hears good deal of your people, dough me no live 
among dem; and me have often hear dat ſham is 
de confequence and de cauſe too of many of your 
© rewards. Are your rewards and puniſhments den 
de fame ting? eee ORR ERIN es 
While his majeſty was thus diſcourſing with Jones, 
a ſudden uproar aroſe in the barn, and as it ſeems 
upon this occaſion : the courteſy of theſe people had 
by degrees removed all the apprehenſions of Par- 
tridge, and he was prevailed upon not only to ſtuff 
himſelf with their food, but to taſte ſome of their 
liquors, Which by degrees entirely expelled all fear 
from his compoſition, and in its ſtead introduced 
much more agreeable ſenſations. a rants 
A young female Gypſy, more remarkable for her 
wit than her beauty, had decoyed the honeſt feHow 
aſide, pretending to tell his fortune. Now, when 
they were alone together in a remote part of the 
barn, whether it proceeded from the ftrong liquor, 
which is never ſo apt to inflame inordinate deſire as 
after moderate fatigue ; or whether the fair Gypſy 
herſelf threw afide the delicacy and decency of her 
ſex, and temꝑted the youth Partridge with expreſs | 
ſolicitations ; but they were diſcovered in a very im- 
proper manner by the huſband of the Gypſy, who, 
from jealouſy, it ſeems, had kept a watchful eye over 
his wife, and had dogged her to the place, where he 
found her in the arms of her gallant. 4 | 
15 M 4. To 
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To che great confuſion of Jones, . Partridge was 

now hurried before the king; who heard the ac- 
cuſation, and likewiſe the culprit's defence, which 
was indeed very trifling : for the poor fellow was 
confounded by the plain evidence-which appeared 
againſt him, and had very little to ſay for himſelf. 
Iſis majeſty then turning towards Jones, ſaid, Sir, 

Tou —— hear what dey ſay; what puniſhment do 
© you tink your man deſerve ?” 
Juones anſwered, He was ſorry. for hat: had 
happened, and that. Partridge ſhould make the 
< huſband all the amends in his power: he ſaid, he 
© had very little money about him at that time; and 
putting his hand into his pocket, offered the fellow 
a guinea. To which he immediately anſwered, © He 
© hoped his Honour would not think of giving him 
* leſs than five. 

This ſum, after ſome altercation, was reduced to 

two; and Jones having ſtipulated for the full for- 
giveneſs of both Partridge and the wife, was going 
to pay the money; when his majeſty reſtraining his 
hand, turned to the witneſs. and aſked him, At 
1 What time he had diſcovered the criminals ? To 
which he anſwered, © That he had been deſired by the 
< huſband to watch the motions of his wife from her 
* firſt ſpeaking to the ſtranger, and that he had never 
« loſt ſight of her afterwards till the crime had been 
committed. The king then aſked, © If the huſband 
< was with him all that time in bis lurking place? 
To which he anſwered in the affirmative. His E- 
gyptian majeſty then addreſſed himſelf to the huſband 
as follows: Me be ſorry to ſee: any Gypſy dat have 
© no more honour dan to ſell de honour of his wife 
for money. If you had de love for your wife, you 
would have preyented dis matter, and not endea- 
vour to make her de whore dat you might diſcover 
© her. Me do order dat you have no money given 

© you, for you deſerve puniſhment, not reward; me 
* do order dere“ ore, dat you be de infamous Gyply, 


© and 
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and do wear a pair of horns upon your e for 
one month, and dat your wife be called de whore, 
and pointed at all dat time; for you be de infamous 
© Gypſy, but ſhe be no leſs de infamous whore.” 


The Gypſies immediately proceeded to execute 


the ſentence, and left Jones and Partridge alone 
-with his majeſty. 


Jones greatly applauded the juſtice of the ſen- 


tence ;\ upon which the king turning to him ſaid, 


Me believe you be ſurprize: for me ſuppoſe you 
© have ver bad opinion of my people; me ſuppoſe 


you tink us all de'tieves.” 


J muſt confeſs, Sir, ſaid Jones, © 1 have not 


heard ſo unde an account of them as they 


© ſeem to deſerve.” 
Me vil tell you,” ſaid the king, © how the dif- 


© ference is between you and us. My people rob your 


people, and your people rob one anoder.“ 
Jones afterwards proceeded very gravely to ſing 


forth the happineſs of thoſe ſubjects who live under 


ſuch a magiſtrate. 


Indeed their 1 appears to have been ſo 


complete, that we are aware leſt ſome advocate for 
arbitrary power ſhould hereafter quote the caſe of 
thoſe people, as an inſtance of the great advantages 


which attend that government above all others. 
And here we will make a conceſſion, which would 


not perhaps have been expected from us, that no 
limited form of government is capable of riſing to 


the ſame degree of perfection, or of producing the 
ſame benefits to ſociety with this. Mankind have 
never been ſo happy, as when the greateſt part of 


the then known world was under the dominion of a 


ſingle maſter; and this ſtate of their felicity con- 
tinued during the reigns of five ſucceſſive princes *. 
This was the true æra of the golden age, and the 


* 1 Trejan, Adrian, and the two Antonini. 


only 
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only golden age, which ever had any exiſtence, unleſs 
in the warm 1maginations of the Poets, from the 
expulſion from Eden down to this day. 

In reality, P know but of one ſolid objection to 
abſolute monarchy. The only defect in which ex- 
cellent conſtitution ſeems to be, the difficulty of find- 
ing any man adequate to the office of an abſolute 
monarch: for this indiſpenſably requires three quali- 
ties very difficult, as it appears from hiſtory, to be 
found in princely natures : firft, a ſufficient quantity 
of moderation in the prince, to be contented with all 
the power which is poſſible for him to have. Adly, 
Enough of wiſdom to know his own happineſs. 
And, 3dly, Goodneſs ſufficient to ſupport 0 hap- 
pineſs of others, when not only n with, * 
inſtrumental to his own. 

No if an abſolute monarch, with all theſe great 
and rare qualifications, ſhould be allowed capable of 
conferring the greateſt good on ſociety ; it muſt be 
ſurely granted, on the contrary, that abſolute power, 
veſted in the hands of one who is deficient in them 
all, eh to be attended with no wn nn of 

evil. 
In ſhort, our own n religion furdliſhes' us « with ade- 
quate ideas of the blefling, as well as. curſe, which 
may attend abſolute power. The pictures of heaven 
and of hell will place a very lively image of both 
before our eyes; for though the prince of the latter 
can have no power, but What he originally derives 
from the omnipotent Sovereign in the former; yet it 
plainly appears from ſcripture, that abſolute power 
in his infernal dominions is granted to their diaboli- 
cal ruler. This is indeed the only abſolute power 
which can by ſcripture be derived from heaven. If 
therefore the ſeveral tyrannies upon earth can prove 
any title to a divine authority, it muſt be derived 
from this original grant to the prince of darkneſs, 
and theſe ſubordinate deputations mae ene 
| come 
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come immediately from him whoſe famip they fo 
expreſsly bear + 
To conclude, as the 8 of all ages ew us 
chat mankind in general deſire power only to do 
harm, and when they obtain it, uſe it for no other 
purpoſe; it is not conſonant with even the leaſt de- 
gree of prudence to hazard an alteration, where our 
hopes are poorly kept in countenance by only two 
or three exceptions aut of a thouſand inſtances to 
alarm our fears. In this caſe it will be much wiſer 
to ſubmit to a'few inconveniences ariſing from the 
diſpaſſionate deafneſs of laws, than to remedy them 
by applying to the paſſionate open ears of a tyrant. 
Nor can the example of the Gypſies, though poſſi- 
bly they may have long been happy under this form 
of government, be here urged; ſince we muſt re- 
member the very material reſpect in which they differ 
from all other people, and to which perhaps this their 
happineſs is entirely owing, namely, that they have 
no falſe honours among them; and that they look 
on ſhame as the moſt grievous enn en in the 
world. : | | 


Ec HA P. XIII. | 
A dialogut between Jones and Partridge. 1149 


HE honeſt lovers of libertywill, we doubt not, 
pardon that long digreſſion into which we were 
Id at the cloſe of the laſt: chapter, to prevent our 
hiſtory from being applied to the uſe of the moſt 
pernicious. doctrine which prieſtcraft had ever the 
wickedneſs or the impudence to preach. U 
We will now proceed with Mr. Jones, who, whim 
the ſtorm was over, took leave of his Egyptian ma- 
jeſty, after many thanks for his courteous behavi- 
our and kind entertainment; and ſet out for Coven—- 
try; to which place (for it was ſtill dark) a Gypſy 
* ordered to 33 him. | 
Jones 
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Jones having, by reaſon of his deviation, travelled 
1 miles inſtead of fix, and moſt of thoſe throu 
very execrable roads, where no expedition could have 
been made in queſt of a midwife, did not arrive at 
Coventry till near twelve. Nor could he poſſibl 
get again into the ſaddle tillpaſt two; for poſt-horſes 
were now not eaſy to get; nor were the hoſtler or 
poſt-boy in half ſo great a hurry as himſelf, but 
choſe rather to imitate the tranquil diſpoſition of 
Partridge; who, being denied the nouriſhment of 
ſleep, took all opportunities to ſupply its place with 
every other kind of nouriſhment, and was never 
better pleaſed than when he arrived at an inn, nor 
ever more diſſatisfied than when he was again forced 
to leave it. 

Jones now travelled eaſt we will follow himthere- 
fore, according to our cuſtom, and to the rules of 
Longinus, in the ſame manner. From Coventry he 
arrived at Daventry, from Daventry at Stratford, and 
from Stratford at Dunſtable, whither he came the 
next day a little after noon, and within a few hours 
after Sophia had left it ; and though he was obliged 
to ſtay here longer than he wiſhed, while a ſmith, 
with great deliberation, ſhoed the poſt- horſe he was 
to ride, he doubted not but to overtake his Sophia 

before ſhe ſhould ſet out from St. Albans; at which 
place he concluded, and very reaſonably, that his 
lordſhip would ſtop- and dine. s: 

And had he been right in this conjecture, he moſt 
probably would have overtaken his.angel at the afore- 
| ſaid place; but unluckily my lord had appointed a 

dinner to be prepared for him at his own houſe in 
London, and, in order to enable him to reach that 
place in proper time, he had ordered a relay of horſes 
to meet him at St. Albans. When Jones therefore 

arrived there, he was informed that the coach and 
ſix had ſet out two hours before. 

If freſh poſt-horſes had been now ready, as they 
were not, it ſeeined ſo apparently impoſſible to over- 


take 
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take the coach before it reached London, that Par- 
tridge thought he had now a proper opportunity to 
remind his friend of a matter which he ſeemed en- 
tirely to have forgotten; whatthis was the reader will 
gueſs, when we inform him that Jones had eat no- 
thing more than one poached egg ſince he had left the 
alehouſe where he had firſt met the guide returning 
from Sophia; for with the Gypſies, he had feaſted 
only his underſtanding. | 
The landlord fo entirely agreed with the opinion 
of Mr. Partridge, that he no ſooner heard the latter 
deſire his friend to ſtay and dine, than he very readily 
put in his word, and retracting his promiſe before 
given of furniſhing the horſes immediately, he aſſured 
Mr. Jones he would loſe no time in beſpeaking a 
dinner, which, he ſaid, could be got ready ſooner 
than it was poſſible to get the horſes up from grafs, 
and to prepare them for their journey by a feed of 
corn. | | hae 
Jones was at length prevailed on, chiefly by. the 
latter argument of the landlord ; and now a joint 
of mutton was put down to the fire. - While this 
was preparing, Partridge being admitted into the 
ſame apartment with his friend or maſter, began to 
harangue in the following manner : 5 
Certainly, Sir, if ever man deſerved a young 
© lady, you deſerve young Madam Weſtern; for 
© what a vaſt quantity of love muſt a man have, to 
© be able to live upon 1t without any other food, as 
you do? I am poſitive I have eat thirty times as 
© much within theſe laſt twenty-four hours as your 
© honour, and yet I am almoſt famiſned; for no- 
thing makes a man ſo hungry as travelling, eſpe- 
© cially in this cold raw weather, And yet I can't 
© tell how it is, but your honour is ſeemingly in 
perfect good health, and you never looked better 


nor freſher in your life. It muſt be certainly love 
that you live upon.” 


"ks 
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And a very rich diet too, Partridge,” anſwered 
Jones. But did not fortune ſend me an excellent 


_ © dainty yeſterday? Doſt thou imagine I cannot live 


more than e hours on this dear W 
book ? 
St Undoubtedly,” cries Partridge, © there is enou oh 
in that pocket-book-to purchaſe many a good — 
Fortune ſent it to your honour very opportunely 
< for preſent uſe, as your honour” money muſt be 
d almoſt out by this time. 
© What do you mean?” anſwered Jones; 1 hope 
you don't imagine that I ſhould be diſhoneſt 
© enough, even if it belonged to any other perſon, 
© beſides Miſs Weſtern ——' 
Diſhoneſt!' replied Partridge, © heaven forbid I 
© ſhould wrong your honour ſo much; but where's 
© the diſhoneſty in borrowing a little for preſent 
© ſpending, fince you will be ſo well able to pay the 
© lady hereafter? No, indeed, I would have your 
© honour pay it again, as ſoon as it is convenient, 
. Dy all means; but where can be the harm in mak- 
© ing uſe of it now you want it. Indeed, if it be- 
© longed to a poor body, it would be another thing; 
© but ſo great a lady to be {ure can never want it, 
* eſpecially now as ſhe 1s along with a lord, who, it 
© can't be doubted, will let her have whatever ſhe 
© hath need of. Beſides, if ſhe ſhould want a little, 
t ſhe can't want the whole, therefore I would give 
© her a little; but I would be hanged before I men- 
« tioned the having found it at firſt, and before I 
got ſome money of my own; for London, I have 
© heard, is the very worſt of places to be in without 
© money. Indeed, if I had not known to whom it 
< belonged, I might have thought it was the devil's 
money, and have been afraid to ule it; but as 
< you know otherwiſe, and came honeſtly by it, it 
© would be an affront to fortune to part with it all 
© again, at the very time when you want it moſt; 
© you can hardly expect ſhe ſhould ever do you ſuch 
© another 
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© another good turn; for fortuna nunquam perpetud eſt 
Zona. You will do as you pleaſe, notwithſtanding 
call I ſay; but for my part, I would be hanged 
before I mentioned a word of the matter.” 

By what I can fee, Partridge,' cries Jones, 
© hanging is a matter uon long? alienum 2 ſcevele 
© fudiis.” © You ſhould ſay alienus, ſays Partridge— 
I remember the paſſage ; it is an example under 
© communis, alienus, im munis, varis caſibus ſerviunt. 
If you do remember it, cries Jones, I find you 
don't underſtand it; but tell thee, friend, in plain 
© Engliſh, that he who finds another's property, and 
© wiltully detains it from the known owner, deſerves, 
© in foro conſcientie, to be hanged, no leſs than if he 
© had ſtolen it. And as for this very identical bill, 
which is the property of my angel, and was once 
© in her dear poſſeſſion, I will not deliver it into any 
© hands but her own, upon any conſideration what- 
© ever, no, though I was as hungry as thou art, 
*and had no other means to ſatisfy my ' craving 
_ © appetite; this I hope to do before I ſleep; but if 
it ſhould happen otherwiſe, I charge thee, if thou 
* wouldft not incur my diſpleaſure for ever, not to 
© ſhock me any more by the bare mention of ſuch 
deteſtable baſeneſs. 

] ſhould not have mentioned it now,” cries Par- 
tridge, © if it had appeared ſo to me; for I'm ſure 
© I ſcorn any wickedneſs as much as another; but 

* perhaps you know better; and yet I might have 

. * imagined that I ſhould not have lived ſo many 
* Years, and have taught ſchool ſo long, without be- 
ing able to diſtinguiſh between fas & refas ; but, 

© it ſeems we are all to live and learn. I remember 
© my old ſchoolmaſter, who was a prodigious great 
© ſcholar, uſed often to ſay, Polly matete cry town is 
my daſkaloy, The Engliſh of which, he told, us, 
© was, That a child may ſometimes teach his grand- 
mother to ſuck eggs. I have lived to a fine purpoſe 
l truly, if I am to be taught my grammar at this 
4 © time 
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time of day. Perhaps, young gentleman, you may 
© change your opinion, if you live to my years: for 
I] remember I thought myſelf as wiſe when I was a 
« ſtripling of one or two and twenty as I am now. 
] am ſure I always taught eee and my maſter 
read it ſo before me.” 

There were not many inſtances in which Partridge 
could provoke Jones, nor were there many in which 
Partridge himſelf could have been hurried out of his 
reſpect. Unluckily, however, they had both hit on 
one of theſe. We have already ſeen Partridge could 
not bear to have his learning attacked, nor could 


Jones bear ſome paſſage or other in the faregoing 


ſpeech. And now looking upon his companion with 


a contemptuous and diſdainful air (a thing not uſual 
with him) he cried, © Partridge, I fee thou art a 
«© conceited old fool, and I wiſh thou art not likewiſe 
© an old rogue. Indeed, 1f I was as well convinced 


© of the latter as I am of the former, thou ſhouldſt 


© travel no farther in my company.” 

The ſage Pedagogue was contented with the vent 
which he had already given to his indignation ; and, 
as the vulgar phraſe is, immediately drew in his 
horns. He ſaid, he was ſorry he had uttered any 
thing which might g1ve offence, for that he had never 
intended i it; but Nemo omnibus horis ſapit. | 

As Jones had the vices of a warm diſpoſition, he 
was entirely free from thoſe of a cold one; and if 
his friends muſt have conteſt his temper.to have been 
a little too eaſily ruffled, his enemies muſt at the ſame 
time have confeſſed, that it as ſoon ſubſided; nor did 
it at all reſemble the ſea, whoſe ſwelling is more vio- 


lent and dangerous after a ſtorm is over, than while 


the ſtorm itſelf ſubſiſts. He inſtantly accepted the 
ſubmiſſion of Partridge, ſhook him by the hand, and 
with the moſt benign aſpect imaginable, ſaid twenty 
kind things, and at the ſame time very ſeverely con- 
demned himſelf, though not half ſo my as he 


wall 


—— 


" 
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will moſt probably be condemned by many of our 
good readers. 1 COWS 

Partridge was now highly comforted, as his fears 
of having offended were at once aboliſhed, and his 
pride completely fatisfied by Jones having owned 
himſelf in the wrong, which ſubmiſſion he inſtantly 
applied to what had principally nettled him, and re- 
peated; in a muttering voice; © To be ſure, Sir, your 
knowledge may be ſuperior to mine in ſome things; 
© but as to the grammar, I think I may challenge 
© any man living. I think, at leaſt, I have that at 
© my finger's end. 55 WT 
If any thing could add to the ſatisfaction which the 
poor man now enjoyed, he received this addition by 
the arrival of an excellent ſhoulder of mutton, that 
at this inſtant came ſmoking to the table. On which, 
having both plentifully feaſted, they again mounted 
their horſes, and ſet forward for London. 


CHAP. XIV. 
What happened to Mr. Jones in his journey from 
n i Albans. 55 | 
HE Y were got about two miles beyond Bar- 
T net, and it was now the duſk of the evening, 
when a genteel looking man, but upon a very ſhabby 
horſe, rode up to Jones, and aſked him whether he 
was going to London? To which Jones anſwered in 
the affirmative. The gentleman replied, I ſhould 
© be obliged to you, Sir, if you will accept of my 
company; for it is very late, and I am a ſtranger to 
© the road.” Jones readily complied with the requeſt; 
and on they travelled together, holding that ſort of 
diſcourſe which is uſual on ſuch occaſions. 
Of this, indeed, robbery was the principal topic: 
upon which ſubject the ſtranger expreſſed great ap- 
E but Jones declared he had very little to 
oſe, and conſequently as little to fear. Here Par- 
Von. Fl. N trichge 
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tridge could not forbear putting in his word. Your 
© honour,” ſaid he, © may think it a little, but] am 
© ſure, if I had a hundred pound Bank note in my 

© pocket, as you have, I ſhould be very ſorry to loſe 
eit; but, for my part, I never was leſs afraid in my 
life; for we are four of us, and if we all ſtand by 
© one another, the beſt man in England can t rob us. 
c Suppoſe he ſhould have a piſtol, he can't kill but 
© one of us, and a man can die but once — That's 
© my comfort, a man can die but once.” 

Beſides the reliance on ſuperior numbers, a kind 
of valour which hath raiſed a certain nation among 
the moderns to a high pitch of glory, there was 
another reaſon for the extraordinary courage which 
Partridge now diſcovered; forhe had at preſent as 
much of that ae, as was in the Peer: I mor to 
beſtow. 

Our company were now Wind ee a ile of 
Highgate, when the ſtranger turned ſhort upon) ones, 
and pulling out a piſtol, demanded that little Bank 
note which Partridge had mentioned. 

Jones was at firff ſomewhat ſhocked at this un- 
expected demand; however, he preſently recollected 
himſelf, and told the highwayman, all the money 
he had in his pocket was entirely at his ſervice; and 
ſo ſaying, he pulled out upwards of three guineas, 
and offered to deliver it; but the other anſwered 
with an oath, That would not do. Jones anſwered 
coolly, he was very ſorry for it, and returned the 
money into his pocket. 

The highwayman then threatened, 77 he did not 
deliver the Bank note that moment, he muſt ſhoot 
him; holding his piſtol at the ſame time very near to 
his breaſt. Jones inſtantly caught hold of the fellow's. 
hand, which trembled ſo that he could ſcarce hold 
the piſtol i in it, and turned the muzzle from him. 
A fro gle then enſued, in which the former wreſted 

iſtol from the hand of his antagoniſt, and both 
prog om their horſes to the ground together, the 
9 highwayman 
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highwayman upon his back, and the victorious Jones 
m_—— e 
The poor fellow now began to implore mercy of 
the conqueror ; for, to ſay the truth, he was in 
ſtrength by no means a match for Jones. Indeed, 
Sir, ſays he, © I could have had no intention to 
«© ſhoot you; for you will find the piſtol was not 
loaded. This is the firſt robbery I ever attempted, 
© and I have been driven by diftreſs to this. 
At this inſtant, at about an hundred and fifty yards 
diſtance, lay another perſon on the ground, roaring 
for mercy in a much louder voice than the highway- 
man. This was no other than Partridge himſelf, who 
endeavouring to make his eſcape from the engage- 
ment, had been thrown from his horſe, and lay flat 
on his face, not daring to look up, and expecting every 
minute to be ot. 2 EA Fo ben 
In this poſture he lay, till the guide, who was no 
otherwiſe concerned than for his horſes, having ſe- 
cured the ſtumbling beaſt, came up to him and told 
him, his maſter had got the better of the highway- 
man, | Ap 
Partridge leapt up at this news, and ran back to 
the place, where Jones ſtood with his ſword drawn 
in his hand to guard the poor fellow; which Partridge 
no ſooner ſaw, than he cried out, Kill the villain, 
© Sir, run him through the body, kill him this in- 
Rm. „ 3 
Luckily however for the poor wretch he had fallen 
into more merciful hands: for Jones having exa- 
mined the piſtol, and found it to be really unloaded, 
began to believe all the man had told him before 
Partridge came up ; namely, that he was a novice 
in the trade, and tfat he had been driven to it by the 
diſtreſs he mentioned, the greateſt indeed imaginable; 
that of five hungry children, and a wife lying in of a 
fixth, in the utmoſt want and miſery. The truth of 
all which the highwayman moſt vehemently aſſerted, 
and offered to convince Mr. Jones of it, if he _ 
CO. „ take 
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take the trouble to go to his houſe, which-was not 
above two miles off; ſaying, That he deſired no 


* favour, but upon condition of proving all he had 
© alleged.” | 


Jones at firſt precended that he would take the 


fellow at his word, and go with him, declaring that 
his fate ſhould depend entirely on the truth. of his 
ſtory. Upon this the poor fellow immediately ex- 
preſſed ſo muchalacrity, that Jones was perfectly ſatiſ. 
fied with his veracity, and began now toentertain ſen- 
timents of compaſſion for him. He returned the fe}- 
low his empty piſtol, adviſed him to think of ho- 
neſter means of relieving his diſtreſs, and gave him a 
couple of guineas for the immediate ſupport of his wife 
and his family; adding, he wiſhed he had more 
for his ſake, for the hundred pound that had been 
© mentioned was not his own.“. 
Our readers will probably be divided in their opi- 
nions concerning this action; ſome may applaud it 
perhaps as an act of extraordinary humanity, while 
thoſe of a more ſaturnine temper will conſider it as 2 
want of regard to that juſtice which every man owes 
his country. Partridge certainly ſaw it in that light; 
for he teſtified much diſſatisfaction on the occaſion, 
quoted an old proverb, and ſaid, He ſhould not won- 
der if the rogue attacked them again before they 
reached London. | WES Ho 
The highwayman was full of expreſſions of thank- 
fulneſs and gratitude. He: actually dropt tears, or 
pretended ſo to do. He vowed he would immediately 
return home, and would never afterwards commit ſuch 
a tranſgreſſion; whether he kept his word or no, per- 
8 may appear hereafter. L 


ur travellers having remounted their horſes, ar- 
Tived in town without encountering any new miſhap. 
On the road much pleaſant diſcourſe paſſed between 
Jones and Partridge, on the ſubject of their laſt ad- 


venture. In which Jones expreſſed a great compaſſion 


for thoſe highwaymen who are, by unavoidable 1 
rden MS a 3 7 
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treſs, driven, as it were, to ſuch illegal courſes, as ge+ 
nerally bring them to a ſhameful death. I mean,” 
ſaid he, thoſe only whoſe higheſt guilt extends no 
© farther than to robbery, and who are never guilty 
© of cruelty nor inſult to any perſon, which is a cir- 
© cumſtance that, I muſt ſay to the honour of our 
© country, diſtinguiſhes the robbers of England from 
© thoſe of all other nations; for murder is, amon 
© thoſe, almoſt inſeparably incident to robbery.” 
No doubt, anſwered Partridge, it is better to 
© take away one's money than one's life; and yet it 
is very hard upon honeſt men, that they can't travel 
© about their buſineſs without being in danger of theſe 
© yillains. And to be ſure it would be better that all 
© rogues were hanged out of the way, than that one 
© honeſt man ſhould ſuffer. For my own part, in- 
© deed, I ſhould not care to have the blood of any 
© of them on my own hands; but it 1s very proper 
for the law to hang them all. What right hath any 
© man to take ſixpence from me, unleſs I give it 
© him? Is there any honeſty in ſuch a man?“ 
No ſurely,” cries Jones, © no mare than there is 
© in him who takes the horſes out of another man's 
© ſtable, or who applies to his own uſe the mone 
© which he finds, when he knows the right owner.” 
Theſe hints ſtopt the mouth of Partridge; nor did 
he open it again till Jones, having thrown ſome ſar- 
caſtical jokes on his cowardice, he offered to excuſe 
himſelf on the inequality of fire-arms, ſaying, * A 
© thouſand naked men are nothing to one piſtol; for 
* though it is true, it will kill but one at a ſingle diſ- 
; —_ yet who can tell but that one may be him 
© ſelf. Ld 5 
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BOOK XII 


a ? : Containing the ſpace of. twelve days. 


As imvocation. 
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Joux, bright Whom of fame, inſpire my. glow- 
ing breaſt ; not thee I call, who, over ſwell- 
ing tides: of blood and tears, doſt bear the hero 
an to glory, while ſighs of millions waft his ſpread- 
ing fails; but thee, fair, gentle maid, whom Mneſis, 
happy nymph, firſt on the banks of Hebrus did 
produce, Thee, whom Mzonia educated, whom 
Mantua charmed, and who, on that fair hill which 
overlooks the proud metropolis of Britain, ſat'ſt, with 
thy Milton, ſweetly tuning the heroic lyre; fill my 
raviſhed fancy with the hopes of charming ages yet 
to come. Foretel me that ſome tender maid, whoſe | 
grandmother j is yet unborn, hereafter, when, under 
the fictitious name of N ſhe reads the real w_ 
. 74 | whic 
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vhich once exiſted in my Charlotte, ſhall from her 
ſympathetic breaft ſend forth the heaving ſigh. Do 
thou teach me not only to foreſee, but to enjoy, nay, 
even to feed on future praiſe. Comfort me by a folemn - 
aſſurance, that when the little parlour in which I fit 
at this inftant, ſhall be reduced to a worſe furniſhed 
box, I ſhall be read, with honour, by thoſe who never 
knew nor ſaw me, and whom TI fhall neither know 
„„ 5 | 5 8 
And thou, much plumper dame, whom no airy 
forms nor phantoms of imagination clothe: whom 
the well- ſeaſoned beef, and pudding richly ſtained 
with plumbs, delight. Thee, I call; of whom in a 
Treckſchuyte in ſome Dutch canal the fat ufrow gelt, 
impregnated by a jolly merchant of Amſterdam, was 
delivered: in Grubſtreet ſchool didſt thou ſuck in 
the elements of thy erudition. Here haſt thou, in 
thy maturer age, taught poetry to tickle not the fancy, 
but the pride of the patron. Comedy from thee learns 
a grave and ſolemn air; while tragedy ſtorms loud, 
and rends th' affrighted theatres with its thunder. 
To ſoothe thy wearied limbs in ſlumber, Alderman 
Hiſtory tells his tedious tale; and again, to awaken 
thee, Monſieur Romance performs his ſurprizing 
tricks of dexterity. Nor leſs thy well-fed bookſeller 
obeys thy influence. By thy advice the heavy, un- 
read, folio lump, which long had dozed on the dufty 
ſhelf, piece-mealed into numbers, runs nimbly thro? 
the nation. Inſtructed by thee ſome books, like 
quacks, impoſe on the world by promiſing wonders ; 
while others turn beaus, and truſt all their merits to a 
gilded outſide. Come, thou jolly ſubſtance with thy 
ſhining face, keep back thy inſpiration, but hold 
forth thy tempting rewards ; thy ſhining, chinking 
heap ; thy quickly convertible Bank-bill, big with 
unſeen riches; thy often varying ſtock ; the warm, 
the comfortable houſe ; and, laſtly, a fair portion of 
that bounteous mother, whoſe flowing breaſts yield 
redundant fuſtenance for all her numerous offspring, 
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did not ſome too greedily and wantonly drive their 
rethren from the treat. Come thou, and if I am too 
taſteleſs of thy valuable treaſures, warm my heart 
with the tranſporting thought of conveying them to 
others. Tell me, that through thy bounty, the prat- 
tling babes, whoſe innocent play hath often been 
interrupted by my labours, may one time be amply 
rewarded for them. 5 
And now this ill-Vyoked pair, this lean ſhadow and 
this fat ſubſtance, have prompted me to write, whoſe 
aſſiſtance ſhall I invoke to direct my pen? 
Firſt genius; thou gift of heaven; without whoſe 
aid in vain we ſtruggle againſt the ſtream of nature, 
Thou, who doſt ſow the generous ſeeds which art 
nouriſhes, and brings to perfection. Do thou kindly 
take me by the hand, and lead me through all the 
mazes, the winding labyrinths of nature. Initiate me 
into all thoſe myſteries which profane eyes never be- 
held. Teach me, which to thee is no difficult taſk, 
to know mankind better than they know themſelves, 
Remove that miſt which dims the intellects of mor- 
tals, and cauſes them to adore men for their art, or to 
deteſt them for their cunning in deceiving others, 
when they are, in reality, the objects only of ridicule | 
for deceiving themſelves. 2 off the thin diſguiſe 
of wiſdom from ſelf-conceit, o _— from avarice, 
and of glory from ambition. - Come, thou that haſt 
inſpired thy Ariſtophanes, thy Lucian, thy Cervantes, 
thy Rabelais, thy Moliere, thy Shakeſpeare,thy Swift, 
thy Marivaux, fill my pages with humour; till man- 
kind learn the good- nature to laugh only at the follies 
of others, and the humility to grięve at their own. 
And thop, almoſt the copitant attendant on true 
genius, humanity, bring all thy tender ſenſations. If 
thou haſt already diſpoſed of them all between thy 
Allen and thy Lyttleton, ſteal them a little while from 
their boſoms. Not without theſe the tender ſcene is 
ainted. From theſe alone proceed the noble diſin- 
tereſted friendſhip, the melting love, the generous ſen- 
i PT OY 9 2 „ timent; 
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timent, the CAD gratitude, the ſoft compaſſion, the 
candid opinion; and all thoſe ſtrong energies of a 
good mind, which fill the moiſtened eyes with tears, 
the glowing cheeks with blood, and ſwell the heart 
with tides of grief, joy, and benevolence. 

And thou, O learning! (for without thy aſſiſtange 
nothing pure, nothing correct, can genius produce} 
do thou guide my pen. Thee in thy favourite fields, 
where the limpid, gently-rolling Thames waſhes thy 
Etonian banks, in early youth I have warſhipped. To 
thee, at thy birchen altar, with true Spartan devotion, 
I have ſacrificed my blood. Come then, and from 
thy vaſt, luxuriant ſtores, in long antiquity piled up, 
pour forth the rich profuſion. Open thy Mæonian 
and thy Mantuan coffers, with whatever elſe includes 
thy philoſophic, thy poetic, and thy hiſtorical treafures, 

whether with Greek or Roman characters thou haſt 
choſen to inſcribe the ponderous cheſts: give me a- 

while that key ta all thy treaſures, which to thy 
Warburton thou haſt entruſted. 

Laſtly, come experience, long converſant with. the 
wiſe, the good, the learned, and the yon Nor with 
them only, but with every kind of character, from 
the miniſter at his levee, to the baliff in his ſpunging- 
houſe; from the dutcheſs at her drum, to the land- 
lady behind her bar. From thee only can the man- 
ners of mankind be known; to which the recluſe 
pedant, howeyer great his parts, or extenſive his 
learning may be, hath ever been a ſtranger. _ 

Come all theſe, and more, if poſſible; for arduous 
is the taſk I have undertaken : and without all your 
aſſiſtance, will, I find, be too heavy for me to ſup- 
port. But if you all ſmile on my labours, I hope 
Fa to bring them to a happy concluſion. 
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GY N e SI 
What befel Mr. Jones on his arrival in London. 
Ez learned Dr. Miſaubin uſed to ſay; that the 

J proper direction to him was, To Dr. Miſaubin, 


in the World; intimating, that there were few people 
in it to whom his great reputation was not known. 


And, perhaps, upon a very nice examination into 


the matter, we ſhall find that this circumſtance bears 
no inconſiderable part among the many bleſſings of 
grandeur. 42 5 — 
The great happineſs of being known to poſterity, 
with the hopes of which we ſo delighted ourſelves 
in the preceding chapter, is the portion of few. To 
have the ſeveral elements which compoſe our names, 
as Sydenham expreſſes it, repeated a thouſand years 
hence, is a gift beyond the power of title and wealth; 
and is ſcarce to be purchaſed, unleſs by the fword 
and the pen. But to avoid the ſcandalous imputa- 
tion, while we yet live, of being one whom nobody 
knows (a ſcandal, by the bye, as old as the days of 
Homer *), will always be the envied portion of thoſe, 
who have a legal title either to honour or eſtate. 
From that figure, therefore, which the Iriſh peer, 
who brought Sophia to town, hath already made in 
this hiſtory, the reader will conclude, doubtleſs, it 
muſt have been an eaſy matter to have diſcovered his 
houſe in London, without knowing the particular 
ſtreet or ſquare which he inhabited, ſince he muſt. 
have been one whom every bedy knows. To ſay the 
truth, ſo it would have been to any of thoſe tradeſ- 
men who are accuſtomed to attend the regions of the 


great; for the doors of the great are generally no. 


leſs eaſy to find, than it is difficult to get entrance 
into them. But Jones, as well as Partridge, was an 


* See the 2d Odyſſey, ver. 175. 
1 | entirg 
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entire ſtranger in London; and as he happened to 
arrive firſt in a quarter of the town, the inhabitants of 
which have very little intercourſe with the houſholders - 
of Hanover or Groſvenor ſquare, (for he entered 
through Gray's-Inn-Lane) ſo he rambled about ſome 
time, before he could even find his my tothoſe happy 
_ manſions, where fortune ſegregates from the vulgar 
thoſe magnanimaus heroes, the deſcendants of antient 
Britons, Saxons, or Danes, whoſe anceſtors being 
born in better days, by ſundry kinds of merit, have 
entailed riches and honour on their poſterity. ©. 
Jones being at length arrived at thoſe terreſtrial 
Elyſian fields, would now ſoon have diſcovered his 
lordſhip's manſion ; but the peer unluckily quitted 
his former houſe when he went for Ireland; and as 
he was juſt entered into a new one, the fame of his 
equipage had not yet ſufficiently blazed in the neigh- 
bourhood; ſo that after a ſucceſsleſs enquiry till the 
clock had ſtruck eleven, Jones at laſt yielded to the 
advice of Partridge, and retreated to the Bull and Gate 
in Holborn, that being the inn where he had firſt 
alighted, and where he retired to enjoy that kind of 
repoſe, which uſually attends perſons in his circum- 
ſtances. TT 167 152 12 i 
Early in the morning he again ſet forth in purſuit 
pf Sophia; and many. a weary ſtep he took to no bet- 
ter purpoſe than before. At laſt, whether it was that 
fortune relented, or whether it was no longer in her 
power to diſappoint him, he came into the very ſtreet 
which Was honoured by his lordſhip's reſidence; and 
being directed to the houſe, he gave one gentle rap 
at the door. 

The porter, who, from the modeſty of the knock, 
had conceived no high idea of the perſon approach- 
ing, conceived but little better d the appear- 
ance of Mr. Jones, who was dreſt in a ſuit of fuſ- 
tian, and had by his ſide the weapon formerly pur- 
chaſed of the ſerjeant; of which, though the blade 
might be compoſed of well-tempered ſteel, the handle 
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was compoſed only of braſs, and that none of the 
brighteſt. When Jones, therefore, enquired after the 
young lady, who had come to town with his lordſhip, 
this fellow anſwered ſurlily, That there were no 
© ladies there. Jones then deſired to ſee the maſter 
of the houſe; but was informed that his lordſhip 
would ſee nobody that morning. And upon grow- 
ing more preſſing, the porter ſaid, he had poſitive 
© orders to let no perſon in; but if you think pro- 
« per,' faid he, © to leave your name, I will acquaint 
© his lordſhip ; and if you call another time, you ſhall 
© know when he will ſee you.” 5 
Jones now declared, that he had very particular 

© buſineſs with the young lady, and could not depart 
© without ſeeing her. Upon which the porter, with 
no very agreeable voice or aſpect, affirmed, that 
© there was no young lady in that houſe, and con- 
< ſequently none could he ſee; adding, ſure you 
© are the ſtrangeſt man I evet met with; for you will 
© not take an anſwer.' | 

I have often thought that by the particular de- 
ſcription of Cerberus, the porter of hell, in the 
6th Eneid, Virgil might poſſibly intend to ſatirize the 
porters of the great men in his time; the picture, at 
leaſt, reſembles thoſe who have the honour to attend 
at the doors of our great men. The porter in his 
lodge, anſwers exactly to Cerberus in his den, and, 
like him, muſt be appeaſed by a ſop, before acceſs can 
be gained to his maſter. Perhaps Jones might have 
ſeen him in that light, and have recollected the paſ- 
ſage, where the Sibyl, in order to procure an entrance 
for Eneas, preſents the keeper of the Stygian avenue 
with ſuch a ſop. Jones, in like manner, now began 
to offer a bribe to the human Cerberus, which a foot- 
man overhearing, inſtantly advanced, and declared, 
«< if Mr. Jones would give him the ſum propoſed, he 
< would conduct him to the lady. Jones inſtantly 
agreed, and was forthwith conducted ta the lodging 


* * 
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of Mrs. Fitzpatrick, by the very fellow who had at- 
tended the ladies thither the day before. N 
Nothing more aggravates ill ſucceſs than the near 
approach to good. The gameſter, who loſes his 
party at piquet by a ſingle point, laments his bad 
luck ten times as much as he who never came with - 
in a proſpect of the game. So in a lottery, the pro- 
prietors of the next numbers to that which wins the 
great prize, are apt to account themſelves much 
more unfortunate than their fellow-ſufferers. In 
ſhort, theſe kind of hairbreadth miſſings of happi- 
neſs, look like the inſults of fortune, who may be 
conſidered as thus playing tricks with us, and 
wantonly diverting herſelf at our expence. 
Jones, who more than once already had experi- 
enced this frolickſome diſpoſition of the heathen 
goddeſs, was now again doomed to be tantalized in 
the like manner; for he arrived at the door of Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick, about ten minutes after the departure 
of Sophia. He now addreſſed himſelf to the 
waiting-woman belonging to Mrs. Fitzpatrick ; 
who told him the diſagreeable news, that the lady 
was gone, but could not tell him whither; and the 
ſame anſwer he afterwards received from Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick herſelf. For as chat lady made no doubt but 
that Mr. Jones was a perſon detached from her uncle 
Weſtern, in purſuit of his daughter, ſo ſne was too 
generous to betray her. 1 
Though Jones had never ſeen Mrs. Fitzpatrick, 
yet he had heard that a couſin of Sophia was married 
to a gentleman of that name. This, however, in the 
preſent tumult of his mind, never once recurred to 
his memory; but when the footman, who had con- 
ducted him from his lordſhip's, acquainted him with , 
the great intimacy between the ladies, and with their 
calling each other couſin, he then recollected the 
ory of the marriage which he had formerly heard; 
and as he was preſently convinced that this was the 
fame woman, he became more ſurprized at the an- 
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ſwer which he had received, and very earneſtly defired 
leave to wait on the lady herſelf; but ſhe as poſitively 


refuſed him that honour. 

Jones, who, though he had never ſeen a court, 
| was better bred than moſt who frequent it, was inca- 
pable of any rude or abrupt behaviour to a lady. 
When he had received, therefore, a peremptory de- 
nial, he retired for the preſent, ſaying to the waiting- 
woran, That if this was an improper hour to wait 
© on her lady, he would return in the afternoon; 
and that he then hoped to have the honour of ſee- 
© ing her.“ The civility with which he uttered this, 
added to the great comelineſs of his perſon, made an 
impreſſion on the waiting-woman, and ſhe could not 
5 anſwering; * perhaps, Sir, you may: and, 
indeed, ſhe afterwards ſaid every thing to her miſtreſs, 
which ſhe thought moſt likely to prevail on her to 
admit a viſit from the handſome young gentleman; 
for ſo ſhe called him. BS 
]ones very ſhrewdly ſuſpected, that Sophia herſelf 
was now with-her couſin, and was denied to him; 
which he imputed to her reſentment of what had 
happened at Upton. Having, therefore, diſpatched 
Partridge to procure him lodgings, he remained all 
day in the ſtreet, watching the door where he thought 
his angel lay concealed ; but no perſon did he ſee 
iſſue forth, except a ſervant of the houſe, and in the 
evening he returned to pay his viſit to Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick,” which that good lady at laſt condeſcended 
to admit. 5 
There is a certain air of natural gentility, which 
it is neither in the power of dreſs to give, nor to 
_ conceal. Mr. Jones, as hath been before hinted, 
was poſſeſſed of this in a very eminent degree. He 
met, therefore, with -a reception from the- lady, 
ſomewhat different from what his apparel ſeemed to 
demand; and after he had paid her his proper re- 
ſpects, was deſired to fit down. 1 
E ah e 
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The reader will not, I believe, be deſirous of 
knowing all the particulars of this converſation, 
which ended very little to the ſatisfaction of poor 
Jones. For though Mrs. Fitzpatrick ſoon diſcoyered 
the lover (as all women have the eyes of hawks in 
thoſe matters), yet ſhe fill thought it was fuck a 
lover, as a generous friend of the lady ſhould not 
betray her to. In ſhort, ſhe ſuſpected this was the 
very Mr. Blifil, from whom Sophia had flown; and 
all the anſwers which ſhe artfully drew from Jones, 
concerning Mr. Allworthy's family, confirmed her 
in this opinion. She therefore ſtrictly denied any 
knowledge concerning the place whither Sophia was 
gone; nor could Jones obtain more than a permiſ- 
ſion to wait on her again the next evening. 


— . 


When Jones was departed, Mrs. Fitzpatrick com- 
municated her ſuſpicion concerning Mr. Blifil to her 
maid ; who anſwered, © Sure, Madam, he is too 
© pretty a man, in my opinion, for any woman in 
the world to run away from. I had rather fancy it 
© is Mr. Jones. - Mr. Jones,” ſaid the lady, what 
Jones?“ For Sophia had not given the leaft hint 
of any fuch perſon in all their converſation; but 
Mrs. Honour had been much more communicative, 
and had acquainted her ſiſter Abigail with the whole 
hiſtory of Jones, which this now again related to her 
miſtreſs; - © 1 „ 
Mrs. Fitzpatick no ſooner received this informa- 
tion, than ſne immediately agreed with the opinion 
of her maid; and, what is very unaccountable, ſaw 
charms in the gallant, happy lover, which ſhe had 
overlooked in the lighted ſquire. Betty, ſays 
ſhe, © you are certainly in the right: he is æ very 
pretty fellow, and I don't wonder that my coufin's 
© maid ſhould tell you ſo many women are fond of 
* him. T am forry now I did not inform him where 
my couſin was; and yet, if he be ſo terrible a rake as 
© you tell me, it is a pity ſhe ſhould ever ſee him any 
more; for what but her ruin can happen from mar- 
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© rying a rake and a beggar againſt her father's 
© conſent. I proteſt, if he be ſuch a man as the wench 
© deſcribed him to you, it is but an office of charity 
© to keep her from him; and, I am ſure, it would 
be unpardonable in me to do otherwife, who have 
© taſted ſo bitterly of the misfortunes attending ſuch 
© marriages.” ; | | 
- Here ſhewas interrupted by the arrival of a viſitor, 
which was no other than his lordſhip; and as nothing 
paſſed at this viſit either new or extraordinary, or any 
ways material to this hiſtory, we ſhall here put an 
end to this chapter. e 


JJC ͤ ws, 


A project of Mrs. F itzpatrick, and her viſit to lady 


Bellaſton. 


| W HEN Mrs. Fitzpatrick retired to reſt, her 

| thoughts were entirely taken up by her couſin 
Sophia and Mr. Jones. She was, indeed, -a little 
offended with the former, for the diſingenuity which 
ſhe now diſcovered. In which meditation ſhe had 
not long exerciſed her imagination, before the fol- 
lowing conceit ſuggeſted itſelf: that could ſhe poſſibly 
become the means of : preſerving Sophia from this 
man, and of reſtoring her to her father, ſhe ſhould, 
in all human probability, by ſo great a ſervice to the 
family, reconcile to herſelf both her uncle and her 
C000 ED oa 
As this was one of her moſt favourite wiſhes, fo 
the hope of ſucceſs ſeemed ſo reaſonable, that no- 
thing remained but to conſider of proper methods 
to accompliſh her ſcheme. To attempt to reaſon the 
caſe with Sophia, did not appear to her one of thoſe 
methods: for as Betty had reported from Mrs. Ho- 
nour, that Sophia had a violent inclination to Jones, 
ſhe conceived, that to diſſuade her from the match, 
Was an endeavour of the ſame kind, as it would be 


very 
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very heartily and earneſtly to entreat a moth nor 
to fl into a candle, | 21 FTT 13 

If the reader will pleaſe to remember, that the | - 
acquaintance which Sophia had with lady Bellaſton, - Al 
was contracted at the houſe of Mrs. Weſtern, and 5 
muſt have grown at the very time when Mrs, Fitz- 
patrick lived with this latter lady, he will want no 
information, that Mrs. Fitzpatrick muſt have been 
acquainted with her likewiſe. They were, beſides, 
both equally her diſtant relations, font tbl 

After much conſideration, therefore, ſhe reſolved: 
to go early in the morning to that lady, andendeavour 
to ſee her, unknown to Sophia, and to acquaint her 

with the whole affair. For ſhe did not in the leaſt 
doubt, but that the prudent lady, who had often 
ridiculed romantic love, and indiſcreet marriages, in 
her converſation, would very readily concur in her 
ſentiments concerning this match, and would lend 
her utmoſt aſſiſtance to prevent it. 3654 - 
This refolution ſhe accordingly executed; and 
the next morning before the ſun, ſhe huddled on 
her clothes, and at a very unfaſhionable, unſeaſon- 
able, unviſitable hour, went to lady Bellaſton, to 
whom ſhe got acceſs, without the leaſt knowledge 
or ſuſpicion of Sophia, who, though not aſleep, lay 
at that time awake in her bed, with Honour ſnoring 
by her „ oe | | 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick made many apologies foranearly, 
abrupt viſit, at an hour when ſhe ſaid © ſhe ſhould not 
© have thought of diſturbing her ladyſhip, but upon 
© buſineſs of the utmoſt conſequence. She then 
opened the whole affair, told all ſhe had heard from 
Betty ; and did not forget the viſit which Jones had 
paid to herſelf the preceding evening. 

Lady Bellaſton anſwered with a ſmile, Then you 
have ſeen this terrible man, Madam; pray, is he 
© lo very fine a figure as he is repreſented? for 

| © Etoff entertained me laſt night almoſt two hours 
with him. The wench I believe is in love with 
Vor. VII. „%%% ͤ TT 
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him by reputation.” Here the reader will be apt 
to wonder; but the truth is, that Mrs. Etoff, who 
had the honour to pin and unpin the lady Bellaſton, 
had received complete information concerning the 
ſaid Mr. Jones, and had faithfully conveyed the ſame 
to Her lady laſt night (or rather that morning) while 
ſne was undreſſing on which accounts ſhe had been 
detained in her office above the ſpace of an hour 
and half. 

The lady indeed, though generally well enough 
pleaſed with the narratives of Mrs. Etoff at thoſe 
ſeaſons, gave an extraordinary attention to her account 
of Jones; for Honour had deſcribed him as a ve 
handſome fellow, and Mrs. Etoff in her hurry added 
ſo much-of the beauty of his perſon to her report, 
that lady Bellaſton began to conceive him to be a 
kind of miracle in nature. 

The curioſity which her woman had aſpires, was 
now greatly increaſed by Mrs. Fitzpatrick, who 
ſpoke as much in favour of the perſon of Jones, as 
ſhe had before ſpoken in diſpraife of his birth, cha- 
racter and fortune. 

When lady Bellaſton had heard the whole, ſhe an- 
Saved gravely, Indeed, Madam, this is a matter of 

great conſequence. Nothing can certainly be more 
© commendable than the part you act; and T ſhall be 

very glad to have my ſhare in the preſervation of a 
young lady of ſo much merit, and for whom ] 
© have ſo much eſteem.” 

i: © Doth not your ladyſhip think,” ſays Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick eagerly, that it would be. the be ſt way to 
write immediately to my uncle, a nd acquaint him 
© where my couſin is?? 

The lady pondered a little-upon this, and thus an- | 
fwered, — Why, no, Madam, I think not. Di 
© Weſtern hath deſcribed her brother to me to be ſuch 
© a brute, that J cannot conſent to put any woman 
under his power who hath eſcaped from it. I have 

© heard he behaved like a > OATS to- his own wife; 


for 


* 
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© for he is one of thoſe wretches who think they have 
© a right to tyrannize oyer us, and from ſuch I ſhall 
c ever eſteem it the cauſe of my ſex to reſcue any 


1 12 who 1s ſo unfortunate to be under their 


ower. The buſineſs, dear couſin, will be only 
to keep Miſs Weſtern from ſeeing this young 
« fellow, till the good company, which ſhe will have 
can opportunity of meeting here, give her a properer 


c turn.“ 


© If he ſhould find her out, Madam, anſwered the | 


other, your ladſhip may be aſſured he will leave 
© nothing unattempted to come at her.“ 

But, Madam,” replied the lady, it is impoſble 
© he mould come here - though indeed it is poſſible 
© he may get ſome intelligence where ſhe is, and then 
may lurk about the houſe—I wiſh therefore I knew 
© his perſon. 

© Is there no way, Madam, by which 1 could 
© have a ſight of him? for otherwiſe you know, 


© couſin, ſhe may contrive to ſee him here without my 


knowledge.“ Mrs. Fitzpatrick anſwered, © That 


| © he had threatened her with another viſit that after- 


© noon, and that if her ladyſhip pleaſed to do her 
© the honour of calling upon her then, ſhe would 


© hardly fail of ſeeing him between fix and ſeven; 


*and if he came earlier ſhe would, by ſome means 


© or other, detain him till her ladyſhip' s arrival. 


Lady Bellaſton replied, She would come the mo- 
ment ſhe could get from dinner, which ſhe ſuppoſed 


© would be by ſeven at fartheſt; for that it was ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary ſhe ſhould be acquainted with 
© his perſon. Upon my word, Madam, ſays ſhe, it 
© was very good to take this care of Miſs Weſtern ; 
but common humanity, as well as regard to our 
family, requires it of us both; for 1 it would be a 
© dreadful match indeed.” 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick failed not to make a proper return 
to the compliment which lady Bellaſton had beſtowed 
on nher couſin, and after ſome little immaterial conver- 
Oy: fſation 
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ſation withdrew; and getting as faſt as ſhe could into 


her chair, unſeen by Sophia or Honour, returned 
home. 5 | 5 | 


„ 
Which conſiſts of viſiting. 


JR. Jones had walked within fight of a certain 
door during the whole day, which, though 
one of the ſhorteſt, appeared to him to be one of 
the longeſt in the whole year. At length the clock 
having ftruck five, he returned to Mrs. Fitzpatrick, 
who, though it was a full hour earlier than the decent 
time of viſiting, received him very civilly ; but ftilt 
perſiſted in her ignorance concerning Sophia. 
Jones, in aſking for his angel, had dropped the 
word couſin ; upon which Mrs, Fitzpatrick ſaid, 
© Then, Sir, you know we are related; and as we 
© are, you will permit me the right of enquiring into 
T the particulars of your buſineſs with my coulin.” 
Here Jones heſitated a good while, and at laſt an- 
ſwered, He had a conſiderable ſum of money of hers 
in his hands, which he deſired to deliver to her. He 
then producedthe pocket-book, and acquainted Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick with the contents, and with the method in 
which they came into his hands. He had ſcarce 
finiſhed his ſtory when a moſt violent noiſe ſhook the 
whole houſe. To attempt to deſcribe this noiſe to 
thoſe who have heard it, would be in'vain; and to 
aim at giving any idea of it to thoſe who have never 
heard the like, would be {till more vain : for it may 
be truly ſaid, „ = | | 


— Non acuta 
Sic geminant Corybantes æra. 


The prieſts of Cybele do not ſo rattle their ſounding 
- braſs. | | 


In 
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In ſhort, a footman knocked, or rather thundered 
at the door. Jones was a little ſurprized at the 
ſound, having never heard it before; but Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick very calmly ſaid, that as ſome company were 
coming, ſhe could not make him any anfwer now ; 

bur if he pleaſed to ſtay till they were gone, ſhe in- 
rims ſhe had ſomething to ſay to him. 

The door of the room now flew open, and, after 
puſhing in her hoop ſideways before her, entered lady 
Bellaſton, who having firſt made a very low curteſy to 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick, and as low a one to Mr. Jones, was 
uſhered to the upper end of the room. 

Mie mention theſe minute matters for the ſake of 

ſome country ladies of our acquaintance, whothink it 
contrary to the rules of modeſty to bend their knees 

to a man. on 

The company were hardly well ſettled, before the 
arrival of the peer lately mentioned cauſed a freſh 
diſturbance, and a repetition of ceremonials. 

Theſe being over, the converſation began to be 
(as the phraſe 1s) extremely brilliant. However, as 
nothing paſt in it which can be thought material to 
this hiſtory, or, indeed, very material in itſelf, I ſhall 
omit the relation; the rather as I have Laces ſome 
very fine polite converſation, grow extremely dull, 
when tranſcribed into books; or repeated on the 
ſtage. Indeed, this mental repaſt is a dainty, of 
which thoſe who are excluded from polite aſſemblies, 
muſt be contented to remain as ignorant as they muſt. 
of the ſeveral dainties of French cookery, which are 
ſerved only at the tables of the great. To ſay the 
truth, as neither of theſe are adapted to every taſte, 
they might both be often thrown away on the vul- 
gar, 

Poor 1 was rather a ſpectator of this elegant 
ſcene, than an actor in it; for though, in the ſhort 
interval before the peer's arrival, lady Bellaſton firſt, 
and afterwards Mrs. Fitzpatrick, had addreſſed ſome 
of their diſcourſe. to him; yet no ſooner was the 
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200 THE HISTORY OF Boek XII. 
noble lord entered, than he engroſſed the whole at- 
tention of the two ladies to himſelf; and as he took 
no more notice of Jones than if no ſuch perſon had 
been preſent, unleſs by now and then ſtaring at him, 
the ladies followed his example. 

The company had now ſtaid ſo long, that Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick plainly perceived they all deſigned to ſtay 
out each other. She therefore reſolved to rid herſelf 
of Jones, he being the viſitant to whom ſhe thought 
the leaſt ceremony was due. Taking therefore an 
opportunity of a ceſſation of chat, ſhe addreſſed her- 
ſelf gravely to him, and ſaid, Sir, I ſhall not poſſibly 
©'be able to give you an anſwer to-night, as to that 
© buſineſs ; but if you pleaſe to leave word where I 
© may ſend to you to-morrow ——* 

Jones had natural, but not artificial good-breeding. 
Inſtead therefore of communicating the ſecret of his 
 Jodgings to a ſervant, he acquainted the lady herſelf 
with it particularly, and ſoon after very ceremoniouſly 
withdrew. 1 2 | 

He was no fooner gone than the great perſonages, 
who had taken no notice of him preſent, began to 
take much notice of him in his abſence; bur if the 
reader hath already excuſedus from relating the more 
brilliant part of this converſation, he will ſurely be 
very ready to excuſe the repetition of what may be 
_ called vulgar abuſe; though, perhaps, it may be 
material to our hiſtory to mention an obſervation of 
lady Bellaſton, who took her leave in a few minutes 
after him, and then ſaid to Mrs. Fitzpatrick, at her 
departure, I am ſatisfied on the account of my 
© coulin ; ſhe can be in no danger from this fellow. 
Our hiſtory ſhall follow the example of lady Bel- 
laſton, and take leave of the preſent company, which 
was now reduced to two perſons; between whom, as 
nothing paſſed, which in the leaſt concerns us or e 
reader, we ſhall not ſuffer ourſelves to be diverted by 
it from matters which muſt ſeem of more conſe- 

IBN quence 
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quence to all thoſe who are at all intereſted in the 
affairs of our hero. 


CHAP. V. 


The adventurewhich 8 to Mr Jones at bis lodg- 
ings, with ſome account of a young gentleman who 


lodged there, and of the * of the Bore, and her 
two daughters. 


\ HE next morning, as early as it was «decent, 

Jones attended at Mrs. Fitzpatrick's door, where 
he was anſwered, that the lady was not at home; an 
anſwer which ſurprized him the more, as he had 
walked backwards and forwards in the ſtreet from 
break of day; and if ſhe had gone out, he muſt 
have ſeen her. This anſwer, however, he was ob- 
liged to receive, and not only now, but to five ſeve- 
ral viſits which he made her that day. 

To be plain with the reader, the noble peer had 
from ſome reaſon or other, perhaps from a regard 
for the lady's honour, inſiſted that ſhe ſhould not ſee 
Mr. Jones, whom he looked on as a ſcrub, any more ; 
and the lady had complied in making that promiſe 
to which we now ſee her ſo ſtriftly adhere. 

But as our gentle reader may poſſibly have a better 
opinion of the young gentleman than her ladyſhip, 
and may even have ſome concern, ſhould it be appre- 
hended, that during this unhappy ſeparation rom 
Sophia, he took up his reſidence either at an inn, or 
in the ſtreet ; we ſhall now give an account of his 
lodging, which was indeed in a yery reputable houſe, 
and in a very good part of the town. x 

Mr. Jones then had often heard Mr. Allworthy 
mention the gentlewoman at whoſe houſe he uſed to 
lodge when he was in town. This perſon, who, as 
Jones likewiſe knew, lived in Bond-ſtreet, was the 
widow of a clergyman, and was left by him, at his de- 

O 4 ceaſe, 
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ceaſe, in poſſeſſion of two daughters, and of a com- 
plete ſet of manuſcript ſerm ons. 

Of theſe two daughters, Nancy, the elder, wag 
now arrived at the age of ſeventeen, and Betty, the 
younger, at that of ten. 

Hither Jones had diſpatched Partridge, and in this 
houſe he was provided with a room for himſelf in the 
ſecond floor, and with one for Partridge in the fourth. 
The firſt floor was inhabited by one of thoſe 
young gentlemen, who, in the laſt age, were called 
men of wit and pleaſure about town, and properly 
enough : for as men are uſually denominated from 
their buſineſs or profeſſion, ſo pleaſure may be ſaid to 
have been the only buſineſs or profeſſion of thoſe gen- 
tlemen to whom fortune had made all uſeful occupa- 
tions unneceſſary. Playhouſes, coffechoules, and 
taverns, were the ſcenes of their rendezvous. Wir 
and humour were the entertainment of their looſer 
hours, and love was the buſineſs of their more ſeri- 
ous moments. Wine and the muſes conſpired to 
kindle the brighteſt flames in their breaſts ; nor did 
they only admire, but ſome were able to celebrate, 

the beauty they admired, and all to judge of the 
merit of ſuch compoſitions. 0 

Such, therefore, were properly called the men of 
wit and pleaſure; but I queſtion whether the ſame 
_ appellation may, with the ſame propriety, be given to 
thoſe young gentlemen of our times, who have the 
ſame ambition to be diſtinguiſhed for parts. Wit 
certainly they have nothing to do with, To give 
them their due, they ſoar a ſtep higher than their pre- 
deceſſors, and may be called men of wiſdom and vertu 
(take heed you do not read virtue). Thus at an age 
when the gentlemen above-mentioned employ their 
time in toaſting the charms of a woman, or in mak- 
ing ſonnets in her praiſe; in giving their opinion of 
a play at the theatre, or of a poem at Will's. or 
Button's ; theſe gentlemen are conſidering of me- 
thods to bribe a corporation, or meditating — 
2 > I Eo fuor 
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for the houſe of commons, or rather for the maga- 
zines. But the ſcience of gaming is that which above 
all others employs their thoughts. Theſe are the 
ſtudies of their graver hours, while for their amuſe- 
ments they have the valt circle of connoiſſeurſhip, 
painting, muſic, ſtatuary, and natural philoſophy, or 
rather annatural, which deals in the wonderful, and 
knows nothing of nature, except her monſters and 
imperfections. n ee 
When Jones had ſpent the whole day in vain en- 
uiries after Mrs. Fitzpatrick, he returned at laſt 
diſconſolate to his apartment. Here, while he was 
venting his grief in private, he heard a violent uproar 
below ſtairs; and ſoon after a female voice begged 
him for heaven's ſake to come and prevent murder. 
Jones, who was never backward on any occaſion 
to help the diſtreſſed, immediately ran down'ſtairs ; 
when ſtepping into the dining-room, whence all the 
noiſe iſſued, he beheld the young gentleman of wiſ- 
dom and vertù juſt before-mentioned, pinned cloſe to 
the wall by his footman, and a young woman ſtand- 
ing by, wringing her hands, and crying out, He 
© will be murdered, he will be murdered ! and in- 
deed the poor gentleman ſeemed in ſome danger of 
being choked, when Jones flew haſtily to his aſſiſt- 

ance, and reſcued him juſt as he was breathing his 

laſt, from the unmerciful clutches of the enemy. 

Though the fellow had received ſeveral kicks and 

cuffs from the little gentleman, who had more ſpirit 

than ſtrength, he had made it a kind of ſcruple of 

. conſcience to ſtrike his maſter, and would have con- 

tented himſelf with only choking him; but towards 

Jones he bore no ſuch reſpect: he no ſooner therefore 
found himſelf a little roughly handled by his new 
antagoniſt, than he gave him one of thoſe punches 

in the guts, which, though the ſpectators at Brough- 

ton's amphitheatre have ſuch exquiſite delight in 
ſeeing them, convey but very little pleaſure in the 
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The luſty youth had no ſooner received this blow, 
than he meditated a moſt grateful return; and now 
enſued a combat between Jones and the footman, 
which was very fierce, but ſhort; for this fellow 
was no more able to contend with Jones, than his 
maſter had before been to contend with him. 

And now fortune, according to her uſual cuſtom, 
reverſed the face of affairs. The former victor lay 
breathleſs on the ground, and the vanquiſhed gentle- 
man had recovered breath enough to thank Mr. Jones 
for his ſeaſonable aſſiſtance ; he received likewiſe the 
hearty thanks of the young woman preſent, who was 
indeed no other than Miſs Nancy, the eldeſt daughter 
of the houſe. : | 

The footman having now recovered his legs, 
ſhook his head at Jones, and with a ſagacious look, 
cry d,. — O d me, I'll have nothing more to 
do with you; you have been upon the ſtage, or 

I am d—nably miſtaken: And indeed we may 
forgive this his ſuſpicion; for ſuch was the agility 
and ſtrength of our hero, that he was perhaps a 
match for one of the firſt-rate boxers, and could, 
with great eaſe, have. beaten all the muffled “ gra- 
duates of Mr. Broughton's ſchool. 

The maſter foaming with wrath, ordered his man 
immediately to ftrip, to which the latter very readily 


. * Leſt poſterity ſhouid be puzzled by this epithet, I think pro- 
per to explain it by an advertiſement which was publiſhed Feb. 1. 

1747. 

7 B. Mr. Broughton propoſes, with proper aſſiſtance, to open 
an academy at his houſe in the Hay-Marker, for the inſtruction 
of thoſe who are willing to be initiated in the myſtery of boxing; 
where the whole theory and practice of that truly Britiſn art, with 

all the various ſtops, blows, croſs buttocks, c. incident to com- 
batants, will be fully taught and explained; and that perſons of 
quality and diſtinction may not be deterred from entering into 4 

courſe of thoſe lectures, they will be given with the utmoſt tenderneſs 
and regard to the delicacy of the frame and conſtitution of the 
pupil, for which reaſon muffles are provided, that will effectually 


ſecure them from the incouveniency of black eyes, broken jaws, 
and bloody noſes. | 


agreed, 
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agreed, on condition of receiving his wages. This 


condition was preſently complied with, and the fellow 
was diſcharged.” 

And now the young gentleman, whoſe name was 
Nightingale, very ſtrenuouſly inſiſted, that his de- 
liverer ſhould take part of a bottle of wine with him; 
to which Jones, after much intreaty, conſented, 
though more out of complaiſance than inclination; 
for the uneaſineſs of his mind fitted him very little 
for converſation at this time. Miſs Nancy likewiſe, 


who was the only female then in the houſe, her 


mamma and ſiſter being both gone to the play, con- 
deſcended to favour them with her company. 
When the bottle and glaſſes were on the table, the 
gentleman began to relate the occaſion of the pre- 
ceding diſturbance. | 
J hope, Sir, ſaid he to Jones, © you will not 
© from this accident conclude, that I make a cuſtom 
of ſtriking my ſervants, for I aſſure you this is 
© the firſt time I have been guilty of it in my re- 


© membrance, and I have paſſed by many provoking 


© faults in this very fellow, before he could provoke 
me to it; but when you hear what hath happened 
this evening, you will, I believe, think me excuſe- 
© able, I happened to come home ſeveral hours be- 
fore my uſual time, when I found four gentlemen 
© of the cloth at whiſk by my fire ;—and my Hoyle, 
Sir, — my beſt Hoyle, which coſt me a gone, 
© lying open on the table, with a quantity of porter 
* ſpilt on one of the moſt material leaves of the 
© whole book. This, you will allow, was provoking; 
but] ſaid nothing till the reſt of the honeſt company 
were gone, and then gave the fellow a gentle re- 
© buke, who, inſtead of expreſſing any concern, made 
me a pert anſwer, « That ſervants muſt have their 
* diverſions as well as other people; that he was ſorry 
* for the accident which had happened to the book; 
* but that ſeveral of his acquaintance had bought 
ce the ſame for a . and that I might ſtep 
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256 THE HISTORY OF Book XIII. 
de as much in his wages, if I pleaſed:” I now gave 

him a ſeverer reprimand than before, when the 
raſcal had the inſolence to In ſhort, he imputed 
© my early coming home to — In ſhort, he caſt a 
© reflection-——He mentioned the name of a young 
lady, in a manner in ſuch a manner that incenſed 
© me beyond all patience, and in my paſſion, I 
© ftruck him.” | | 

Jones anſwered, That he believed no perſon liv- 
© ing would blame him; for my part, ſaid he, I 
* confefs I ſhould, on the laſt mentioned provoca- 
tion, have done the ſame thing.” 

Our company had not ſat long before they were 
joined by the mother and daughter, at their return 
from the play. And now they all ſpent a very cheer- 
ful evening together; tor all but Jones were heartily 
merry, and even he put on as much conſtrained mirth 
as poſſible. Indeed, half his natural flow of animal 
ſpirits, joined to the {ſweetneſs of his temper, was 
ſufficient to make a moſt amiable companion ; and 
notwithſtanding the heavineſs of his heart, ſo agree- 
able did he make himſelf on the preſent occaſion, 
that, at their breaking up, the young. gentleman 
earneſtly deſired his further acquaintance. Maifs 
Nancy was well pleaſed with him; and the widow, 
quite charmed with her new lodger, invited him 
with the other, next morning to breakfaſt. 

Jones on his part was no leſs ſatisfied. As for 
' Miſs Nancy, though a very little creature, ſhe was 
extremely pretty, and the widow had all the charms 
which can adorn a woman near fifty. As ſhe was 
one of the moſt innocent creatures in the world, fo 
ſhe was one of the moſt cheertul, She never thought, 
nor ſpoke, nor wiſhed any ill, and had conſtantly that 
deſire of pleaſing, which may be called the happieſt 
of all defires in this, that it ſcarce ever fails of attain- 
ing its ends, when not diſgraced by affectation. In 
- ſhort, though her power was very ſmall, ſhewas in her 
heart one of the warmeſt friends. She had been g 
5 | mo 
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moſt affectionate wife, and was a moſt fond and 
tender mother. „ N f 
As our hiſtory doth not, like a news- paper, give 
great characters to people who never were heard of 
before, nor will ever be heard of again; the reader 
may hence conclude, that this excellent woman will 
hereafter appear to be of ſome importance in our 
Herr vs 10 
Nor was Jones a little pleaſed with the young gen- 
tleman himſelf, whoſe wine he had been drinking. 
He thought he diſcerned in him much good ſenſe, 
though a little too much tainted with town-foppery ; 
but what recommended him moſt to Jones were ſome 
ſentiments of great generoſity and humanity, Which 
occaſionally dropt from him; and particularly many 
expreſſions of the higheſt diſintereſtedneſs in the affair 
of love. On which ſubject the young gentleman de- 
livered himſelf in a language which might have very 
well become an Arcadian ſhepherd of old, and which 
appeared very extraordinary when proceeding from 
the lips of a modern fine gentleman; but he was only 
one by imitation, and meant by nature for a much 
better character. . Ya 


— 
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What arrived while the company were at breakfaſt, with 
ſome hints concerning the government of daughters. 
() UR company brought together in the morn- 
| ing the ſame good inclinations towards each. 

other, with which they had ſeparated the evenin 
before ; but poor Jones was extremely diſconſolate; 
for he had juſt received information from Partridge, 
that Mrs. Fitzpatrick had left her lodging, and that 
he could not learn whither ſhe was gone. This news 
highly afflicted him, and his countenance, as well as 
his behaviour, in defiance of all his endeavours to the 
5 ET contrary, 


* 
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contrary, betrayed manifeſt indications of a difor- 
dered mind. 

Ihe diſcourſe turned at preſent, as before, on love; 
and Mr. Nightingale again expreſſed many of thoſe 
warm, generous, and diſintereſted ſentiments upon 
this ſubject, which wiſe and ſober men call romantic, 
but which wiſe and ſober women generally regard in 
a better light. Mrs. Miller (for fo the miſtreſs of 
the houſe was called) greatly approved theſe ſenti- 
ments; but when the young gentiernan appealed to 
Miſs Nancy, ſhe anſwered only, That ſhe believed 
< the gentleman who had ſpoke the leaft, was ca- 

© pable. of feeling the moſt.” 

This compliment was fo prese directed to 
Jones, chat we ſhould have been ſorry had he paſſed 
it by unregarded. He made her indeed a very polite 
anſwer, and concluded with an oblique- hint, that her 
_ own ſilence ſubjected her to a ſuſpicion of the ſame 
kind: for indeed ſhe had ſcarce opened her lips either 
now or the laſt evening. 

I am glad, Nanny, ſays Mrs. Miller, the gen- 
« tleman hath made the obſervation; I proteſt I am 
© almoſt of his opinion. What can be the matter 
with you, child? I never ſaw ſuch an alteration. 
© What is become of all your gaiety? Would you 
© think, Sir, I uſed to call her my little prattler. She 
© hath. not ſpoke twenty words this week.” 

Here their converſation was interrupted by the 
entrance of a maid- ſervant, who brought a Pendl 
in her hands, which, ſhe ſaid, © was delivered by a 
© porter for Mr. Jones.“ She added, That the man 
9 3 went away, laying, it required no an- 
© ſWwer.' 

Jones expreſſed ſome ſurprize on \ this occaſion, nd 

declared it muſt be ſome miſtake; but the maid 
. perſiſting that ſhe was certain of the name, all the 
women were deſirous of having the bundle immedi- 
ately opened; which operation was at length per- 
formed by little Berſey, with the conſent of Mr. 


Jones; 
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Jones; and the contents were found to be wma, 
a maſk, and a maſquerade ticket. 

Jones was now more poſitive than ever, in aflert- 
ing, that theſe things muſt have been delivered by 
miſtake ; and Mrs. Miller herſelf expreſſed ſome 
doubt, and ſaid, © She knew not what-to-think.* But 
when Mr. Nightingale was aſked, he delivered a very 
different opinion. All I can conclude from it, Sir, 
ſaid he, © 1s; that you are a very happy man; for I 
© make no doubt but theſe were ſent you by ſome 
c lady whom you will have the en of eg g 
© at the maſquerade. 

Jones had not a ſufficient degree of vanity to en- 
tertain any ſuch flattering imagination; nor did Mrs. 
Miller herſelf give much affent to what Mr. Night- 
ingale had faid, till Miſs Nancy having lifted up the 


domino, a card dropt from the ſleeve, in which was 
written as follows: 


To Mr. Jones. 


The queen n'of the fairies ſends you clis; 
Uſe her garen not amifs. 


Mrs. Miller * Mis Nancy now both agreed with 
Mr. Nightingale; nay, Jones himſelf was almoſt 
perſuaded to be of the ſame opinion. And as no 
other lady but Mrs. Fitzpatrick, he thought, knew 

his lodging, he began to flatter himfelf with ſome 

hopes, that it came from her, and that he might 
_ poſſibly ſee his Sophia. Theſe hopes had ſurely very: 
little foundation; but as the conduct of Mrs. Fitz- 
patriek, in not ſeeing him according to her promiſe, 
and in quitting her lodgings, had been very odd: and 
unaccountable, he conceived ſome faint hopes, that 
the (of whom he had formerly heard a very whiumfi- 
cal character) might poſſibly intend: to do him that 
ſervice, in a ſtrange manner which ſhe declined doing 
by more ordinary methods. 10 1 the truth, as no- 
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ew THE HISTORY OF Book XIII. 
thing certain could be concluded from ſo odd and 
uncommon an incident, he had the greater latitude 
todraw what imaginary concluſions from it he pleaſed. 
As his temper therefore was naturally ſanguine, he in- 
dulged it on this occaſion, and his imagination work- 
ed up a thouſand conceits, to favour and ſupport his 
expectations of meeting his dear Sophia in the even- 
in | | 
1335 if thou haſt any good wiſhes towards me, 
I will fully repay them, by wiſhing thee to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of this ſanguine diſpoſition of mind; ſince, 
after having read much, and conſidered long on that 
ſubject of happineſs. which hath employed ſo many 
eat pens, I am almoſt inclined to fix it in the poſ- 
Con of this temper ; which puts us, in a manner, 
out of the reach of fortune, and makes us happy 
without her aſſiſtance. Indeed, the ſenſations of plea- 
ſiure it gives are much more conſtant, as well as much 
keener than thoſe which that blind lady beſtows ; 
nature having wiſely contrived, that ſome fatiety 
and languor ſhould be annexed to all our real enjoy- 
ments, leſt we ſhould be ſo taken up by them, as to 
be ſtopt from further purſuits, I make no manner 
of doubt but that, in this light, we may ſee the 
imaginary future chancellor juſt called to the bar, the 
archbiſhop/in crape, and the prime miniſter at the 
tail of an oppoſition, more truly happy than thoſe who 
are inveſted with all the er and Profit of theſe 
reſpective offices. 
Mr. Jones having now determined to go to the 
maſquerade that evening, Mr. Nightingale offered to 
conduct him thither. The young gentleman, at the 
ſame time, offered tickets to Miſs Nancy and her 
mother; but the good woman would not accept 
them. She ſaid, She did not conceive the harm 
£ which ſome people imagined in a maſquerade 
but that ſuch extravagant diverſions were proper 
only for perſons of quality and fortune, and not 
© for Eg Wag" Were to get their living, and 
| Si could, 
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could, at beſt, hope to be married to a good tradeſ- 
man. A tradeſman!' cries Nightingale, 
you ſhan't undervalue my Nancy. There is not a 
nobleman upon earth above her merit. O fie! Mr. 
Nightingale, anſwered Mrs. Miller, you muſt not 
* fill the girl's head with ſuch fancies: but if it was 
© her good luck (ſays the mother with a ſimper) to 
find a gentleman of your generous way of think- 
ing, I hope ſhe would make a better return to his 
* generolity than to give her mind up to extrava- 
© gant pleaſures. Indeed, where young ladies bring 
great fortunes themſelves, they have ſome right to 
© infiſt on ſpending what is their own ; and on that 


© account I have heard the gentlemen ſay, a man has 


© ſometimes a better bargain with a poor wife, than 
© with a rich one. — But let my daughters marry 
© whom they will, I ſhall endeavour to make them 
© bleſſings to their huſbands : — I beg, therefore, 
cl may hear of no more maſquerades. Nancy is, I 
© am certain, too good a girl to deſire to go; for {he 
© muſt remember when you carried her thither laſt 
© year, it almoſt turned her head; and ſhe did not 


© return to herſelf, or to her needle, in a month 


5 afterwards.” 


Though a gentle ſigh, which ſtole from the boſom 
of Nancy, ſeemed to argue ſome ſecret diſapprobation 
of theſe ſentiments, ſhe did not dare openly to oppoſe 
them. For as this good woman had all the tender- 
neſs, fo ſhe had preſerved all the authority of a pa- 


rent; and as her indulgence to the deſires of her 


children was reſtrained only by her fears for their 
ſafety and future welfare, ſo ſne never ſuffered thoſe 
commands, which proceeded from ſuch fears, to be 
either diſobeyed or diſputed. And this the young 
gentleman who had lodged two years in the houſe, 
knew ſo well, that he preſently acquieſced in the 
_ refuſal. 5 
Mr. Nightingale, who grew every minute fonder of 
Jones, was very deſirgus of his company that day to 
„% 15, „ũ; . ..... 
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212 THE HISTORY OF Book XIII. 
dinner at the tavern, where he offered to introduce 
him to ſome of his acquaintance ; but Jones begged 
to be excuſed, as his clothes, he ſaid, © were not 
© yet come to town. „ | 
To confeſs the truth, Mr. Jones was now in a 
fituation, which ſometimes happens to be the caſe of 
oung gentlemen of much better figure than himſelf, 
Fo ſhort, he had not one penny in his pocket; a 
fituation in much greater credit among the ancient 
philoſophers, than among the modern wiſe men who 
Re in Lombard - ſtreet, or thoſe who frequent White's 
chocolate-houſe. And, perhaps, the great honours 
which thoſe philoſophers have aſcribed to an empty 
pocket, may be one of the reaſons of that high con- 
tempt in which they are held in the aforeſaid ſtreet 
and chocolate-houſe. : e Ton 
Nov if the ancient opinion, that men might live 
very comfortably on virtue only, be, as the modern 
wiſe men juſt above mentioned pretend to have diſ- 
covered, a notorious error; no leſs falſe is, J appre- 
hend, that poſition of ſome writers of romance, that 
a man can live altogether on love: for however 
delicious repaſts this may afford to ſome of our 
ſenſes or appetites, it is moſt certain it can afford none 
to others. Thoſe, therefore, who have placed too 
great a confidence in ſuch writers, have experienced 
their error when it was tao late; and have 9 that 
love was no more capable of allaying hunger, than a 
' roſe is capable of delighting the ear, or a violin of 
gratifying the ſmell. | 
Notwithſtanding, therefore, all the delicacies which 
love had ſet before him, namely, the hopes of ſee- 
ing Sophia at the maſquerade ; on which, however 
ill- founded his imagination might be, he had volup- 
tuoully feaſted during the whole day, the evening no 
ſfooner came, than Mr. Jones began to languiſh for 
. ſome food of a groſſer kind. Partridge diſcovered 
this by intuition, and took the occaſion to give ſome 
oblique hints concerning the bank-bill ; and e 
2 | L 1 
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theſe were rejected with diſdain, he collected courage 
enough once more to mention a return to Mr. All- 
worthy. Fes be ie 
© Partridge,” cries Jones, © you cannot ſee my for- 
© tune in a more deſperate light than I ſee it myſelf; 
<and I begin heartily to repent that I ſuffered you 


© to leave a place, where you was ſettled, and to 
© follow me. However, I inſiſt now on your return- 


© ing home; and for the expence and trouble which 


© you have fo kindly put yourſeli to on my account, 
all the clothes I left behind in your care, I deſire 


© you would take as your own. I am ſorry I can 
make you no other acknowledgment.” Vo 

He ſpoke theſe words with ſo pathetic an accent, 
that Partridge, among whoſe vices 11]-nature or hard- 
neſs of heart were not numbered, burſt into tears ; 
and after ſwearing he would not quit him in his 
diſtreſs, he began with the moſt earneſt intreaties to 


urge his return home. For heaven's 1ake, Sir, ſays 


he, © do but conſider; what can. your honour do ? 
© How 1s it poſſible you can live in this town without 
money? Do what you will, Sir, or go wherever you 


© pleaſe, Iam reſolved not to deſert you. But, pray, 
Sir, conſider, 
take it into your conſideration: and I'm ſure,” ſays 


do pray, Sir, for your own fake, 


he, © that your own good-ſenſe will bid you return 
© home.” | 
How often ſhall I tell thee, anſwered Jones, 


that I have no home to return to? Had J any hopes 
that Mr. Allworthy's doors would be open to receive 
me, I want no diſtreſs to urge me: — nay, there is 
no other cauſe upon earth, which could detain me 
aa moment from flying to his preſence; but, alas! 


© that I am for ever baniſhed from. His laſt words 
were, —O Partridge, they ſtill ring in my ears. 
© His laſt words were, when he gave me a ſum of 


money, what it was I know not, but conſiderable 


I'm ſure it was—His laſt words were — I am 
| | F 2 n 
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ce reſolved from this day forward, on no account, to 
« converſe with you any more.“ 

Here paſſion ſtopt the mouth of Jones, as ſurprize, 
for a moment, did that of Partridge : but he ſoon 
recovered the uſe of ſpeech; and after a ſhort preface, 
in which he declared he had no inquiſitiveneſs in his 
temper, enquired, what Jones meant by a conſider- 
able ſum; he knew not how much; and what was 
become of the money: . 

In both theſe points he now received full ſatiſ- 
faction; on which he was proceeding to comment, 
when he was interrupted by a meſſage from Mr. 
Nightingale, who deſired his maſter's company in his 
apartment. 

When the two gentlemen were both attired for the 
maſquerade, and Mr. Nightingale had given orders 
for chairs to be ſent for, a circumſtance of diſtreſs 
occyrred to Jones, which will appear very ridiculous 
to many of my readers. This was how to procure 
a ſhilling; but if ſuch readers will reflect a little on 
what they have themfelves felt from the want of a 
thouſand pound, or, perhaps, of ten or twenty, to 
execute a favourite ſcheme, they will have a perfect 
idea of what Mr. Jones felt on this occaſion. For 
this ſum, therefore, he applied to Partridge, which 
was the firſt he had permitted him to advance, and 
was the laſt he intended that poor fellow ſhould ad- 
vance in his ſervice. To fay the truth, Partridge had 
lately made no offer of this kind; whether it was that 
he deſired to ſee the Bank-bill broke in upon, or that 
diſtreſs ſhould prevail on Jones to return home, or 


from what other motive it proceeded, I will not de- 
termine. N 


"> 
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Containing the whole humours of a maſquerade, 


UR Cavaliers now arrived at that temple, 
7 where Heydegger, the great Arbiter Delicia- - 
rum, the great high-prielt of pleaſure preſides ; and, 
like other heathen prieſts, impoſes on his votaries by 
the pretended preſence of the deity, when 1n reality 
no ſuch deity 1s there. 

Mr. Nightingale having taken a turn or two with 
his companion, ſoon left him, and walked off with 
a female, ſaying, Now you are here, Sir, you muſt 
beat about for your own game.” 

Jones began to entertain ſtrong hopes that his So- 
phia was preſent ; and theſe hopes gave him more 
{pirits than the lights, the muſic, and the. company ; 
though theſe are pretty ſtrong antidotes againſt the 
ſpleen. He now accoſted every woman he ſaw, whoſe 
ſtature, ſhape, or air, bore any reſemblance to his 
angel. To all of whom he endeavoured to ſay ſome- 
thing ſmart, in order to engage an anſwer, by which 
he might diſcover that voice which he thought it 
impoſſible he ſhould miſtake. Some of theſe an- 
ſwered by a queſtion, in a ſqueaking voice, Do you 
know me? Much the greater number ſaid, I don't 
know you, Sir, and nothing more. Some called him 
an impertinent fellow; ſome made him no anſwer at 
all; ſome ſaid, Indeed I don't know your voice, and 
I ſhall have nothing to ſay to you; and many gave 
him as kind anſwers as he could wiſh, but nat in the 
voice he deſired ta hear. 

Whilſt he was talking with one of theſe laſt cul 
was in the habit of a ſnepherdeſs) a lady in a domino 
came up to him, and ſlapping him on the ſhoulder, 
whiſpered him, at the ſame time, in the ear, If you 


talk any longer with that trollop, I will acquaint 
« Miſs Weſtern.” 


P . Jones 
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Jones no ſooner heard that name, than, immedi- 
ately quitting his former companion, he applied to 
the Domino, begging and entreating her to ſhew him 
the lady ſhe had mentioned, if ſhe was then! in the 
room. 

The Maſk walked haſtily to the upper end of the 
innermoſt apartment before ſhe ſpoke; and then, in- 
ſtead of anſwering him, ſat down, and declared ſhe 
was tired. Jones fat down by her, and ſtill perſiſted 
in his entreaties ; at laſt the lady coldly anſwered, 
© I imagined Mr. Jones had been a more diſcerning 
lover, than to ſuffer any diſguiſe to conceal his 
© miſtreſs from him.“ © Is ſhe here then, Madam?“ 
replied Jones, with ſome vehemence. Upon which 
the lady cried, —* Huſh, Sir, you will be obſerved. 
© promiſe you, upon mp honour, Miſs Weſtern 
< 15 not here.” 

Jones now taking the Maſk by the hand, fell to 
entreating her 1n the moſt earneſt manner, to acquaint 
him where he might find Sophia: and when he could 
obtain no direct anſwer, he began to upbraid her 
gently for having diſappointed him the day betore; 
and concluded, ſaying, © Indeed, my good Fairy 
Queen, I know your Majeſty very well, notwith- 
< ſtanding the affected diſguiſe of your voice. In- 
© deed, Mrs, Fitzpatrick, it is a little cruel to divert 
0 yourſelf at the Spenec of my torments.” 

The Maſk anſwered, © Though you have ſo in- 

© geniouſly diſcovered me, I mult ſtill ſpeak in the 
© ſame voice, leſt I ſhould be known by others. And 

* do you think, good Sir, that I have no greater re- 
_ © gard for my couſin, than to aſſiſt in carrying on an 
_ © affair between you two, which muſt end in her ruin, 
© as well as your own? Belides, I promiſe you, my 
© couſin is not mad enough to conſent to her own 
deſtruction, if you are ſo much her enemy as to 

* tempt her to it. 
| <1: Alas; Madam! ſaid Jones, you little know my 
| heart, when you call me an enemy of Sophia.“ 


0 And 
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And yet to ruin any one, cries the other, © you 
© will allow, is the act of an enemy; and when by 
the ſame act you muſt knowingly and certainly bring 
© ruin on yourſelf, is it not folly or madneſs, as well 
© as guilt? Now, Sir, my couſin hath very little more 
than her father will pleaſe to give her; very little. 
for one of her faſhion, —you know him, and you 
© know your own ſituation.” 

Jones vowed he had no ſuch deſign on Sophia, 
That he would rather ſuffer the moſt violent of 
« deaths than ſacrifice her intereſt to his deſires. He 
ſaid, © he knew how unworthy he was of her eve 
way; that he had long ago reſolved to quit all ſuch 
© aſpiring thoughts, but that ſome {ſtrange accidents 
© had made him deſirous to ſee her once more, when 
he promiſed he would take leave of her for ever. 
No, Madam, concluded he, © my love is not of that 
© baſe kind which ſecks its own ſatisfaction, at the 
© expence of what is moſt dear to its object. I would 
* ſacrifice every thing to the poſſeſſion of my Sophia, 
but Sophia herſelf.” 

Though the reader may have already conceived 
no very ſublime idea of the virtue of the lady in the 
maſk ; and though poſſibly ſhe may hereafter appear 
not to deſerve one of the firſt characters of her ſex; 
yet, it is certain, theſe generous ſentiments made a 
ſtrong impreſſion upon her, and greatly added to the 
affection ſhe had before conceived for our young 
hero, 

The lady now, after ſilence of a few moments, ſaid, 
© She did not ſee his pretenſions to Sophia ſo much 
in the light of preſumption, as of imprudence. 
c Young fellows,” ſays ſhe, can never have too 
© aſpiring thoughts. I love ambition in a young man, 
and I would have you cultivate it as much as poſ- 
* ſible, Perhaps you may ſucceed with thoſe who are 
© infinitely ſuperior in fortune; nay, I am . owe 
there are women, but don't you think me 
. ſtrange creature, Mr. Jones, to be thus giving 4 

3 £ vice 
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vice to a man, with whom I am ſo little acquainted, 
© and one with whoſe behaviour to me] have ſo little 
< reaſon to be pleaſed ?' | | 

Here Jones began to apologize, and to hope he had 
not offended in any thing he had ſaid of her couſin. 

To which the Maſk anſwered, © And are you ſo 
little verſed in the ſex, to imagine you can well af- 
front a lady more, than by entertaining her with 
© your paſſion for another woman? If the Fairy 

Queen had conceived no better opinion of your gal- 
© lantry, ſhe would ſcarce have appointed you to 
© meet her at a maſquerade.” 

Jones had never leſs inclination to an amour than 
at preſent ; but gallantry to the ladies was among his 
principles of honour; and he held it as much incum- 
bent on him to accept a challenge to love, as if it 
had been a challenge to tight. Nay, his very love 
to Sophia made it neceſſary for him to keep well with 
the lady, as he made no doubt but ſhe was capable of 
bringing him into the preſence of the other. 

He began therefore to make a very warm anſwer 
to her laſt ſpeech, when a Maſk, in the character of 
an old woman, joined them. This maſk was one of 
thoſe ladies who go to a maſquerade only to vent ill- 

nature, by telling people rude truths, and by endea- 
vouring, as the phraſe is, to ſpoil as much ſport as 
they are able. This good lady therefore, having ob- 
lerved Jones, and his friend, whom ſhe well knew, 
in cloſe conſultation together in a corner of the room, 
concluded ſhe could no where ſatisfy her ſpleen better 
than by interrupting them, She attacked them there- 
fore, and ſoon drove them from their retirement; nor 
was ſhe contented with this, but purſued them ta 
every place which they ſhifted to avoid her; till Mr. 
Nightingale, ſeeing the diſtreſs of his friend, at laſt 


relieved him, and engaged the old woman in another 
purſuit. 


While Jones and his Maſk were walking together 
about the room, to rid themſelves of the _ 
| i O on 
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obſerved his lady ſpeak to ſeveral Maſks, with the 
ſame freedom of acquaintance as if they had been 
barefaced. He could not help expreſſing his ſurprize 
at this, ſaying, * Sure, Madam, you muſt have in- 
finite diſcernment to know m_ in all diſguiſes,” 
To which the lady aniwered, © You cannot conceive 
© any thing more inſipid and childiſh than a maſque- 

© rade to the people of faſhion, who in general know 
© one another as well here, as when they meet in an 
© afſembly or a drawing-room ; nor will any woman 
© of condition converſe with a perſon with whom ſhe 
© is not acquainted. In ſhort, the generality of per- 
« ſons whom you ſee here, may more properly be ſaid 
© to kill time 1n this place, than in any other; and 
generally retire from hence more tired than from 
the longeſt ſermon, To ſay the truth, I begin to 
© be in that ſituation myſelf; and if I have an 
© faculty at gueſſing, you are not much better pleaſed. 
© I proteſt it would be almoſt charity in me to go 
home for your ſake.“ I know but one charity 
equal to it, cfies Jones, and that is to ſuffer me 
© to wait on you home.“ Sure, anſwered the lady, 
© you have a ſtrange opinion of me, to imagine, that 
© upon ſuch an acquaintance, I would let you into 
© my doors at this time 9'night. I fancy you impute 
© the friendſhip I have ſhewn my couſin to ſome 
© other motive. Confeis honeſtly; don't you con- 
« fider this contrived interview as little better than a 
© downright aſſignation? Are you uſed, Mr. Jones, 
© to make theſe ſudden conqueſts ?* I am not uſed, 
Madam, faid Jones, to ſubmit to uch ſudden 
© conqueſts; but as you have taken my heart by ſur- 
© prize, the reſt of my body hath a right to follow; 
* fo you muſt pardon me if I refolve to attend you 
© wherever you go. He accompanied theſe words 
with ſome proper actions; upon which the lady, after 
a gentle rebuke, and ſaying their familiarity would 
be obſerved, told him, She was going to ſup with 
an acquaintance, whither ſhe hoped he would not 
follow 
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< follow her; for if you ſhould,” ſaid ſhe, © I ſhall 
© be thought an unaccountable creature, though my 
© friend indeed 1s not cenſorious, yet I hope you 
© won't follow me: I proteſt I ſhall not know what 
© to ſay, if you do.” | e241, | 

The lady preſently after quitted the maſquerade, 
and Jones, notwithſtanding the ſevere prohibition he 
had received, preſumed to attend her. He was now 
reduced to the ſame dilemma we have mentioned be- 
fore, namely, the want of a ſhilling, and could not 
relieve it by borrowing as before. He therefore 
walked boldly on after the chair in which his lady 
rode, purſued by a grand huzza, from all the chair- 
men preſent, who wiſely take the beſt care they can 
to — — all walking afoot by their betters. 
Luckily, however, the gentry who attend at the Opera- 
houſe were too buſy to quit their ſtations, and as the 
lateneſs of the hour prevented him from meeting 
many of their brethren in the ſtreet, he proceeded 
without moleſtation, in adreſs, which, at another ſea- 
fon, would have certainly raiſed a mob at his heels. 

The lady was ſet down in a ſtreet, not far from 
Hanover- ſquare, where the door being preſently 
opened, ſhe was carried in, and the gentleman, 
without any ceremony, walked in after her, 

Jones and his companion were now together in a 
very well furniſhed and well warmed room, when the 
female ſtillſpeaking in her maſquerade voice, ſaid, ſhe 
was ſurprized at her friend, who muſt abſolutely have 
forgot her appointment; at which, after venting much 
reſentment, ſhe ſuddenly expreſſed ſome apprehenſion 
from Jones, and aſked him what the world would 
think of their having been alone together in a houſe 
at that time of night? But inſtead of a direct anſwer 
to ſo important a queſtion, Jones began to be very 
importunate with the lady to unmaſk, and at length 
having prevailed, there appeared not Mrs, Fitzpa- 
trick, but the lady Bellaſton herſelf, 

| | 1 It 
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It would be tedious to give the particular converſa- 
tion, which conſiſted of very common and ordinary 
occurrences, and which laſted from two till ſix 
c' clock in the morning. It is ſufficient to mention 
all of it that is any wiſe material to this hiſtory. And 
this was a promiſe that the lady would endeavour to 
find out Sophia, and in a few days bring him to an 
interview with her, on condition that he would then 
take his leave of her. When this was thoroughly 
ſettled, and a ſecond meeting in the evening ap- 
pointed at the ſame place, they ſeparated; the lady 
returned to her houſe, and Jones to his lodgings. 


C. H AY. 


Containing a ſcene of diſtreſs, which will appear very 
extraordinary to moſt of our readers. 


ONES having refreſhed himſelf with a few 

hours ſleep, ſummoned Partridge to his preſence; 
and delivering him a bank-note of fifty pounds, or- 
dered him to go and change it. Partridge received 
this with ſparkling eyes, though when he came to 
reflect farther, it raiſed in him ſome ſuſpicions not 
yery advantageous to the honour of his maſter; to 
theſe the dreadful idea he had of the maſquerade, 
the diſguiſe in which his maſter had gone out and 
returned, and his having been abroad all night, con- 
tributed, In plain language, the only way he could 
poſſibly find to account for the poſſeſſion of this note, 
was by robbery : and, to confeſs the truth, the rea- 
der, unleſs he ſhould ſuſpe& it was owing to the 
— of lady Bellaſton, can hardly imagine any 
Other. - | 
Too clear, therefore, the honour of Mr. Jones, and 
to do juſtice to the liberality of the lady, he had 
really received this preſent from her, who, though 
ſhe did not give much into the hackney charities of 
the age, ſuch as building hoſpitals, &c. mol 
p97 - OW- 
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however, entirely. void of that chriſtian virtue; and 
conceived. (very rightly I think) that a young fellow 
of merit, without a ſhilling 1 in the world, was no im- 
proper object of this virtue. 

Mr. Jones and Mr. Nightingale had been invited 
to dine this day with Mrs. Miller. At the appointed 
hour, therefore, the two young gentlemen, with the 
two girls, attended in the parlour, where they waited 
from three till almoſt five before the goad woman 
appeared. She had been out of town to viſit a re- 
lation, of whom, at her return, ſhe gave the follow- 
ing account. 

I hope, gentlemen, you will pardon my making 

you knew the occaſion. — 
© ] have been to ſee a couſin of mine, about fix 
miles off, who now lies in. It ſhould be a warning 
« to all perſons (ſays ſhe, looking at her daughters) 
* how they marry indiſcreetly. There is no happi- 
© neſs in this world without a competency. - O Nan- 
© cy! how ſhall I deſcribe the wretched condition in 
© which I found your poor couſin ; ſhe hath ſcarce 
© Jain in a week, and there was ſhe, this dreadful 
weather, in a cold room, without any curtains to 
© her bed, and not a buſhel of coals in her houſe 
© to ſupply her with fire: her ſecond ſon, that {ſweet 
© little fellow, lies ill of a quinſey in the ſame bed 
© with his mother; for there is no other bed in the 
* houſe. Poor little Tommy! I believe, Nancy, 
c vou will never ſee your favourite any more; for he 
© 18 really very ill. The reſt of the children are in 
pretty good health; but Molly, I am afraid, will 
do herſelf an injury: ſhe is but thirteen years old, 
Mr. Nightingale, and yet, in my life, I never ſaw 
© a better nurſe: ſhe tends both her mother and hey 
© brother; and, what is wonderful in a creature fo. 
© young, ſhe ſhews all the cheerfulneſs in the world 
© to her mother; and yet I {aw her ſaw the poor 
child, Mr. Nightingale, turn about, and privately 
{ wipe the tears from her eyes. Here Mrs, Miller 
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was prevented, by her own tears, from going on, 
and there was not, 1 believe, a perſon preſent, who 
did not accompany her in them; at length ſhe a 
little recovered herſelf, and proceeded thus: In 
all this diſtreſs the mother ſupports her ſpirits in 
a ſurprizing manner. The danger of her ſon fits 
© heavieſt upon her, and yet ſhe endeavours as much 
© as poſſible to conceal even this concern, on her 
* huſband's account. Her grief, however, ſometimes 
gets the better of all her endeavours ; for ſhe was 
« always extravagantly fond of this boy, and a moſt 
« ſenſible, ſweet-tempered creature it is. I proteſt I 
was never more affected in my life, than when 1 
© heard the little wretch, who 1s hardly yet ſeven 
years old, while his mother was wetting him with 
© her tears, beg her to be comforted. —— Indeed, 
mamma, cry'd the child, © I ſhan't die; God Al- 
© mighty, I'm ſure, won't take Tommy away; let 
© heaven be ever ſo fine a place, I had rather ſtay 
© here and ſtarve with you and my papa, than go to 
it. Pardon me, gentlemen, I can't help it, (ſays 
ſhe, wiping her eyes) ſuch ſenſibility and affection 
in a child—And yet, perhaps, he is leaſt the ob- 
< ject of pity: for a day or two will, moſt probably, 
© place him beyond the reach of all human evils. 
The father is indeed moſt worthy of compaſſion. 
© Poor man, his countenance 1s the very picture of 
© horror, and he looks rather ike one dead than alive. 
Oh heavens! what a ſcene did I behold at my firſt 
coming into the room | The good creature was 
© lying behind the bolſter, ſupporting at once both 
© his child and his wife. He had nothing on but a 
thin waiſtcoat; for his coat was ſpreadover the bed, 
to ſupply the want of blankets, —— When he roſe 
© up at my entrance, I ſcarce knew him. As comely 
* a man, Mr. Jones, within this fortnight, as you 
© ever beheld; Mr. Nightingale hath ſeen him. His 
eyes ſunk, his face pale, with a long beard. His 
© body ſhivering with cald, and worn with hunger 
"12 5 t00; 
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© tod; for my couſin ſays, ſhe can hardly prevail up- 
on hitn to eat. —He told me himſelf in a whiſper 
The told me- can't: repeat it — he ſaid, he 
© could not bear to eat the bread his children wanted. 
And yet, can you believe it, gentlemen? in all 
« this miſery, his wife has as good cawdle as if ſhe 
© lay in in the midſt of the greateſt afluence; 1 
© taſted it, and I ſcarce ever taſted better. The 
© means of procuring her this, he ſaid, © he believed 
© was ſent him by an angel from heaven; I know 
© not what he meant; for I had not ſpirits enough to 
© aſk a fingle queſtion. | 
© This was a love-match, as they call it, on both 
«© ſides; that is, a match between two beggars. I 
© muſt indeed ſay IJ never ſaw a fonder couple; but 
© what 1s their fondneſs good for, but to torment 
© each other ?? © Indeed, mamma, cries Nancy, I 
have always looked on my couſin Anderſon (for 
© that was her name) as one of the happieſt of wo- 
men.“ I am ſure,” ſays Mrs. Miller, © the cafe 
« ke preſent is much otherwiſe; for any one might 
c have diſcerned that the tender conſideration of each 
© others ſufferings, makes the molt intolerable part 
© of their calamity, both to the huſband and the wife. 
Compared to which, hunger and cold, as they 
affect their own perſons only, are ſcarce evils. 
© Nay, the very children, the youngeſt, which is not 
© two years old, excepted, feel in the ſame manner ; 
for they are a moſt loving family; and if they had 
but a bare competency, would be the happieſt 
© people in the world.“ I never ſaw the leaſt ſign of 
. © miſery at her houſe,” replied Nancy; I am ſure 
my heart bleeds for what you now tell me. — O 
© child,” anſwered the mother, ſhe hath always en- 
© deavoured to make the beſt of every thing. They 
© have always been in great diſtreſs ; but, indeed, 
© this abſolute ruin hath been. brought upon them by 
© others. The poor man was bail for the villain his 
brother; and about a week ago, the very day be- 
: | e Wore 
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fore her lying: in, their goods were all carried away, 
and ſold by an execution. He ſent a letter to me 
© of it by one of the bailiffs, which the villain never 
« delivered.- What muſt he think of my ſuffer- 
© ing a week to paſs before he heard of me? | 
It was not with dry eyes that Jones heard this 
narrative; when it was ended he took Mrs. Miller 
apart with him into another room, and delivering her 
his purſe, in which was the ſum of 50l. deſired her 
to ſend as much of it as ſhe thought proper to thefe 
poor people. The look which Mrs. Miller gave Jones, 
on this occaſion, 1s not eaſy to be deſcribed. She 
burſt into a kind of agony of tranſport, and cry'd 
out“ Good heavens! is there ſuch a man in 
the world? - But recollecting herſelf, ſhe ſaid, In- 
© deed I know one ſuch; but can there be another ? 
© I hope, Madam, cries Jones, there are many 
* who have common humanity : for to relieve ſuch 
© diſtrefles in our fellow-creatures, can hardly be 
called more.“ Mrs. Miller then took ten guineas, 
which were the utmoſt he could prevail with her to 
accept, and ſaid, She would find ſome means of 
© conveying them early the next morning; adding, 
that ſhe had herſelf done ſome little matter for the 
poor people, and had not left them in quite ſo 
much miſery as ſhe found them.” | 
They then returned to the parlour, where Nightin- 
gale expreffed much concern at the dreadful ſituation 
of theſe wretches, whom indeed he knew; for he 
had ſeen them more than once at Mrs. Miller's. He 
inveighed againſt the folly of making one's ſelf liable 
for the debts of others ; vented many bitter execra- 
tions againſtthe brother; and concluded with wiſhing 
ſomething could be done for the unfortunate family. 
* Suppoſe, Madam, ſaid he, © you ſhould recom- 
mend them to Mr. Allworthy ? Or what think you 


© of a collection? I will give them a guinea with all 
© my heart. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Miller made no anſwer; and Nancy, to whom 
her mother had whiſpered the generoſity of Jones, 
turned pale upon the occaſion; though if either of 
them was angry with Nightingale, it was ſurely with- 
out reaſon. For the liberality of Jones, if he had 
known it, was not an example which he had any 
obligation to follow; and there are thouſands who 
would not have contributed a ſingle halfpenny, as 
indeed he did not in effect, for he made no tender 
of any thing; and therefore, as the others thought 
proper to make no demand, he kept his money in 
his pocket. : * | Th 

I have in truth obſerved, and ſhall never have 
a better opportunity than at preſent to communicate 
my obſervation, that the world are in general divided 
into two opinions concerning charity, which are the 
very reverſe of each other. One party ſeems to 
hold, that all acts of this kind are to be eſteemed as 
voluntary gifts, and however little you give (if in- 
deed no more than your good wiſhes) you acquire a 
great degree of merit in ſo doing. Others, on the 
contrary, appear to be as firmly perſuaded, that be- 
neficence is a poſitive duty, and that whenever the 
rich fall greatly ſhort of their ability in relieving the 
diſtreſſes of the poor, their pitiful largeſſes are ſo far 
from being meritorious, that they have only per- 
formed their duty by halves, and are in ſome — 
more contemptible than thoſe who have entirely 
neglected it. 

To reconcile theſe different opinions is not in my 
power. I ſhall only add, that the givers are gene- 
rally of the former ſentiment, and the receivers are 
almoſt univerſally inclined to the latte. 


CHAP. IX. 


{ Which treats if matters of a very different kind Fon 
LATE © Thoſe's in the 3 chapter. 3 | 


N hy Seelig Joes met his lady again, and a 
long converſation again enſued between them; 
but as it conſiſted only of the ſame ordinary occur- 


rences as before, we ſhall avoid mentioning particu- 


lars, which we deſpair of rendering agreeable to the 
reader; unleſs he is one whoſe devotion to the fair 
ſex; like that of the papiſts to their ſaints, wants to be 
raiſed by the help of pictures. But I am ſo far from 
defiring to exhibit ſuch pictures to the public, that I 
would wiſh to draw a curtain over thoſe that have 
been lately ſet forth in certain French novels; very 
bungling copies of which have been preſented us 
here, under the name of tranſlations. 

Jones grew ſtill more and more impatient. to ſee 
Sophia; and finding, after ee interviews with 
lady Bellaſton, no likelihood of obtaining this by her 
means (for, on the contrary, the lady began to treat 
even the mention of the name of Sophia with reſent- 
ment); he reſolved to try ſome other method. He 
made no doubt but that lady Bellaſton knew where 
his angel was, ſo he thought it moſt likely, that ſome 
of her ſervants ſhould be acquainted with the ſame 


ſecret. Partridge therefore was employed to get ac- 
quainted with thoſe ſervants, in order to fiſh this 


ſecret out of them. 

Few ſituations can be Wade more analy than 
that to which his poor maſter was at preſent reduced; 
for beſides the difficulties he met with in diſcovering 
Sophia, beſides the fears he had of having diſobliged 
her, and the aſſurances he had received from lady 
Bellaſton of the reſolution which Sophia had taken 
againſt him, and of her having purpoſely concealed 
herſelf from him, which he had ſufficient reaſon to 

Vor. VII, * beliave 
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believe might be true; he had till a difficulty to 
combat, which it was not in the power of his miſtreſs 
to remove, however kind her inclination might have 
been. This was the expoſing of her to be diſinherited 
of all her father's eſtate, the almoſt inevitable con- 
ſequence of their coming together without a conſent, 
which he had no hopes of ever obtaining. | 
Add to all theſe the many obligations which lady 
Bellaſton, whoſe violent fondneſs we can no longer 
conceal, had heaped upon him; ſo that by her means 
he was now become one of the beſt dreſſed men about 
town; and was notonly relieved from thoſe ridiculous 
diſtreſſes we have before mentioned, but was actually 
raiſed to a ſtate of affluence, beyond what he had ever 
known. 5 biet did | n 
Now though there are many gentlemen who very 
well reconcile it to their conſciences to poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of the whole fortune of a woman, without mak- 
ing her any kind of return; yet to a mind, the pro- 
prietor of which doth not deſerve to be hang'd, no- 
ching is, I believe, more irkſome than to ſupport love 
with gratitude only; eſpecially where inclination pulls 
the heart a contrary way. Such was, the, unhappy 
caſe of Jones; for though the virtuous love he bore 
to Sophia, and which left very little affection for any 
other woman, had been entirely out of the queſtion, 
he could never have been able to have made an ade- 
quate return to the generous paſſion of this lady, 
who had indeed been once an object of deſire ; but 
was now entered at leaſt into the autumn of life ; 
though ſhe wore all the gaiety of youth both in her 
dreis and manner; nay, ſhe contrived. ſtill to: main- 
tain the roſes in her cheeks ; but theſe, like flowers 
forced out of ſeaſon by art, had none of that lively 
blooming freſhneſs with which nature, at the proper 
time, bedecks her own productions She had, be- 
ſides, a certain imperfection, which renders ſome 
flowers, though very beautiful to the eye, very im- 
proper to be placed in a wilderneſs of ſweets, and 
8 17 | what 
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what above all others is moſt diſagreeable to the 
breath of love. Trop _ 

Though Jones ſawall theſe diſcouragements on the 
one ſide, he felt his obligations full as ſtrongly on 
the other; nor did he leſs plainly diſcern the ardent - 
paſſion whence thoſe obligations proceeded, the ex 
treme violence of which if he failed to equal, he well 
knew the lady would think him ungrateful ; and, 
what is worſe, he would have thought himſelf. ſo. 
He knew the tacit conſideration upon which all her 
favours were conferred ; and as his neceſſity obliged 
him to accept them, ſo his honour, he concluded, 
forced him to pay the price. This therefore he re- 
ſolved to do, whatever miſery it coſt him, and to de- 
vote himſelf to her, from that great principle of juſ- 
tice, by which the laws of ſome countries oblige a 
debtor, who is no otherwiſe capable of diſcharging 


his debt, to become the ſlave of his creditor. 


While he was meditating on theſe matters, he re- 
ceived the following note from the lady : 


© A very fooliſh, but a very perverſe accident hath 


© happened ſince our laſt meeting, which makes it 


_ © improper I ſhould ſee you any more at the uſual 


© place. Iwill, if poſſible, contrive ſome other place 
© by to-morrow. In the mean time, adieu.“ 


This diſappointment, perhaps, the reader may con- 
clude was not very great; but if it was, he was 
quickly relieved; for in leſs than an hour afterwards 
another note was brought him from the ſame hand, 


which contained as follows: 


I have altered my mind ſince I wrote, a change, 
© which if you are no ſtranger to the tendereſt of all 
© paſſions, you will not wonder at. I am now re- 
© ſolved to ſee you this evening, at my own houfe, 
© whateyer may be the conſequence. Come to me 
exactly at ſeven; I dine abroad, but will be at home 
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© by that time: A day, I find, to thoſe: that ſincere- 
ly love, ſeems longer than I imagined. 

© If you ſhould accidentally be a few moments 
© before me, bid them ſhew you into the drawing- 
om 41. ö | X 


To confeſs the truth, Jones was leſs pleaſed with 
this laſt epiſtle, than he had been with the former, as 
he was prevented by it from complying with the 
earneſt entreaties of Mr. Nightingale, with whom he 
had now contracted much intimacy and friendſhip. 
Theſeentreaties were to go with that young gentleman 
and his company to a new play, which was to be 
acted that evening, and which a very large party 
had agreed to damn, from ſome diſlike they had 
taken to the author, Who was a friend to one of 
Mr. Nightingale's acquaintance. And this ſort of 
fun, our hero, we are aſhamed to confeſs, would 
willingly have preferred to the above kind appoint- 
ment; but his honour got the better of his incli- 
nation. | | 

Before we attend him to this intended interview 
with the lady, we think proper to account for both 
the preceding notes, as the reader may poſſibly be 
not a little ſurprized at the imprudence of lady Bel- 
laſton, in bringing her lover to the very houſe where 
her rival was lodged. | 
Firſt then, the miſtreſs of the houſe where theſe 
lovers had hitherto met, and who had been for ſome 
years a penſioner to that lady, was now become a 
methodiſt, and had that very morning waited upon 
her ladyſhip, and after rebuking her very ſeverely 
for her paſt life, had poſitively declared, that ſhe 
would, on no account, be inſtrumental in carrying 
on any of her affairs for the future. 5 | 
The hurry of ſpirits into which this accident threw 
the lady, made her deſpair of. poſſibly finding any 
other convenience to meet Jones that evening; but 
N 5 8 | r 
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as ſhe began a little to recover from her uneaſineſs at 
the diſappointment, ſhe ſet her thoughts to work, 

when luckily it came into her head to propoſe to 
Sophia to go to the play, which was imrnediately 
conſented to, and a proper lady provided for her 
companion. Mrs. Honour was likewiſe diſpatched 
with Mrs: Etoff on the ſame errand. of pleaſure ; 
and thus her own houſe was left free for the ſafe re- 
ception of Mr. Jones, with whom ſhe promiſed her- 
ſelf two or three hours of uninterrupted converſa- 
tion, after her return from the place where ſhe dined, 


which was at a friend's. houſe in a pretty diſtant part 


of the town, near her old place of aſſignation, where 
ſhe had engaged herſelf before ſhe was well apprized 
of the revolution that had happened in the mind and 
morals of her late confidante. 


CHAP. X. 


A chapter which, thingh ſhort, may draw tears from 
Jome eyes. 


R. Jonks was Juſt dreſſed to wait on lady Bel- 

laſton, when Mrs. Miller rapped at his door ; 
and being admitted, very earneſtly deſired his com- 
pany below ftairs to drink tea in the parlour. 

Upon his entrance into the room, ſhe preſently 
introduced a perſon to him, ſaying, This, Sir, is 
c my couſin, who hath been ſo greatly beholden to 

your goodneſs, for which he begs to return you 
* his ſincereſt thanks. 

The man had ſcarce entered upon that ſpeech, 
which Mrs. Miller had ſo kindly prefaced, when both 
Jones and he looking ſtedfaſtly at each other, ſhowed 
at once the utmoſt tokens of ſurprize. The voice of 
the latter began inſtantly to faulter ; and, inſtead of 
finiſhing his ſpeech, he ſunk down into a chair, cry- 
mg, © It is ſo, I am convinced it is ſo! 
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f Bleſs me, what's the meaning of this, cries Mrs, 
Miller, © you are not ill, Thope, couſin? Some water, 
a dram this inſtant.” | 

Be not frighted, Madam, cries 8 11 lieve 
5 almoſt as much need of a dram as your couſin, 
We are equally ſurpriged at this unexpected meet- 
fing, Your couſin is an acquaintance. of mine, 
f Mrs. Miller.“ 

An acquaintance !' cries che man. Oh 
f heaven !* 


Ay, an acquaintance,” repeated Jones, and an 


t honoured. acquaintance too. When I do not love 


and honour the man who dares venture every thing 
to preſerye his wife and children from inſtant de- 


© ſtruction, may I have a friend capable of giſonn⸗ 


f ing me in adverſity. 

O you are an excellent young man, cries Mrs. 
Miller, —“ yes, indeed, poor creature! he hath ven- 
© tured every thing— If he had not had one of the 
© beſt of conſtitutions, it muſt haye killed him,” 

© Couſin,” cries the man, who had now pretty 
well recovered himſelf; * this is the angel from hea- 
f yen whom I meant. This is he to whom before 
I ſaw you, I owed the preſervation of my Peggy. 
He it was to whoſe generoſity every comfort, every 
1 ſupport which I have procured for her, was owing. 
© He is indeed the worthieſt, braveſt, nobleſt of all 
© human beings. O couſin, I haye obligations to this 
f gentleman of ſuch a nature! 

Mention nothing of obligations,” cries Jones 


eagerly, * not a word, I inſiſt upon it, not a word, 


(meaning, I ſuppoſe, that he would not have him 

betray the affair of the robbery to any perſon)—* If 

by the trifle you have received from me, I hays 

. a whole family, ſure pleaſure was never 
ought ſo cheap. 

q O, Sir b cries the man, © I wiſh you could this 

« inſtant ſee my houſe, If any perſon had ever a 

f right to the pleaſure you mention, I am convinced 
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it is yourſelf. My couſin tells me, ſhe acquainted 
© you with the diſtreſs in which ſhe found us. That, 
© Sir, is all greatly removed, and chiefly by your 
© goodneſs. — My children have now a bed to lie 
© ON, and they have they have 
© eternal bleſſings reward you for it they vis 
< bread to eat. My little boy is recovered; my wife 
cis out of danger, and I am happy. All, all owing 
© to you, Sir, and to my couſin here, one of the beſt 
© of women. Indeed, Sir, I muſt ſee you at my 
© houſe. Indeed my wife muſt ſee you, and thank 
© you. _My children too muſt expreſs their grati- 
© tude. Indeed, Sir, they are not without a 
© ſenſe of their obligation ; but what is my feeling 
© when I reflect to whom I owe, that they are now 
capable of expreſſing their gratitude; — oO 
Sir! the little hearts which you have warmed had 
© now been cold as ice without your aſſiſtance,” 
Here Jones attempted to prevent the poor man 
from proceeding; but indeed the overflowing of his 
own heart would of itſelf have ſtopped his words. 
And now Mrs. Miller likewiſe began to pour forth 
thankſgivings, as well in her own name, as in that 
of her couſin, and concluded with ſaying, She 
© doubted not but ſuch goodneſs would meet a glo- 
© rious reward.” 
Jones anſwered, © He had been ſufficiently re- 
* warded already. Your couſin's account, Madam,” 
ſaid he, © hath given me a ſenſation more pleaſing 
than I have ever known. He muſt be a wretch 
© who is unmoved at hearing ſuch a- ſtory; how tranſ- 
© porting then muſt be the thought of having hap- 
* pily acted a pore in this ſcene ! If there are men 
© who cannot feel the delight of giving happineſs to 
© others, I "eons pity them, as they are incapa- 
© ble of taſting what is, in my opinion, a greater 
* honour, a higher intereſt, and a ſweeter pleaſure, 
© than the ambitious, the avaricious, or the B 
8 tugus man can ever obtain.” 
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The hour of a ea being now come, Jones 
was forced to 4% ch haſty. leave, but not before he 
had heartily ſhaken is friend by the hand, and de- 
fired to ſee him again as ſoon as poſſible ;. promiſ- 
ing, that he would himſelf take the firſt opportu- 
nity of viſiting him at his own houſe. He then ſtept 
into his chair, and proceeded to lady Bellaſton' S, 
greatly exulting in the happineſs which he had pro- 
cured to this poor family; nor could he —— 4 re- 
flecting, without horror, on the dreadful conſequences 
which muſt have attended them, had he liſtened 
rather to the voice of ſtrict juſtice than to that of 
mercy, when he was attacked on the high road. 
Mrs. Miller ſung forth the Praiſes of Jones during 
the whole eyening, in which Mr. Anderſon, while he 
ſtayed, ſo aſſionately accompanied her, that he was 
often on the very point of mentioning the circum- 
ſtances of the robbery. However, he luckily recol- 
lected himſelf, and avoided an indiſcretion which 
would have been ſo much the greater, as he knew 
Mrs. Miller to be extremely ſtrict and nice in her 
rinciples, He was likewiſe well apprized of the 
er of this lady; and yet ſuch was his grati- 
tude, that it had almoſt got the better both of diſ- 
cretion and ſhame, and made him publiſh that which 
would have defamed his own character, rather than 
omit any circumſtances which. might do the fulleſt 
honour to his benefactor. 


C HAP. XI. 
In which the reader will be ſurprized. 


R. Jones was rather earlier than the t time ap- 
pointed, and earlier than the lady, whoſe ar- 

rival was hindered, not only by the diſtance of the 
place where ſhe dined, but by ſome other croſs ac- 
cidents, very vexatious to one in her ſituation of 
mind. He was accordingly, ſhewn in to the drawing- 
room, 
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room, where he had not been many minutes before 
the door opened, and in came no other than 
Sophia herſelf, who had left the play before the end 
of the firſt act; for this, as we have already ſaid, 
being a new play, at which two large parties met, 
the one to damn, and the other to applaud, a yiolent 
uproar, and an engagement between the two parties, 
had ſo terrified our heroine, that ſhe was glad to put 
herſelf under the protection of a young gentleman, 
who ſafely conveyed her to her chair. 

As lady Bellaſton had acquainted her that ſhe 
ſhould not be at home till late, Sophia expecting to 
find no one in the room, came haſtily in, and went 
directly to a glaſs which almoſt fronted her, without 
once looking towards the upper end of the room, 
where the ſtatue of Jones now ſtood motionleſs. — 
In this glaſs it was, after nee her own 
lovely face, that ſhe firſt diſcovered the ſaid ſtatue; 
when inſtantly turning about, ſhe perceived the re- 
ality of the viſion : upon which ſhe gave a violent 
ſcream, and ſcarce preſerved herſelf from fainting, 
till Jones was able to n to her, and ſupport her 
in his arms. 

To paint the looks or thoughts of either of theſe 
lovers is beyond my power. As their ſenſations, 
from their mutual ſilence, may be judged to have 
been too big for their own utterance, it cannot be 


ſuppoſed that I ſhould be able to expreſs them: 
and the misfortune is, that few of my readers have 


been enough in love, to feel by their own hearts 
what paſt at this time in theirs, 
After a ſhort pauſe, Jones, with faultering ac- 
cents, ſaid; © I ſee, Madam, you are ſurprized' 
= Surprized ! anſwered ſhe; Oh heavens! 
© Indeed, I am ſurprized. I almoſt doubt whether 
{ YOU are the, perſon you ſeem. Indeed, cries 
he, * my Sophia, pardon me, Madam, for this once 
© calling you ſo, Lam that very wretched Jones, whom 


© kindly 
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© kindly conducted to you. Oh! my Sophia, did you 
© know the thouſand torments I have ſuffered in this 
© long, fruitleſs purſuit.” — © Purſuit of whom? 
faid Sophia, a little recollecting herſelf, and aſſum- 
ing a reſerved air. Can you be ſo cruel to-aſk 
© that queſtion ?* cries Jones, © Need I ſay of you? 
© Of me?” anſwered Sophia: © Hath Mr. kl 
© then any ſuch important buſineſs with me ? © To 
< ſome, Madam, cries Jones, this might ſeem an 
important buſineſs.” (giving her the pocket-book.) 
. 487 5 Madam, you will find it of the ſame value, 
* as when it was loſt.“ Sophia took the pocket-book, 
and was going to ſpeak, when he interrupted her, 
thus :——< Let us not, I beſeech you, loſe one of 
< theſe precious moments which fortune hath ſo kindly 
© ſent us. O my Sophia! I have buſineſs of a much 
© ſuperior kind. Thus, on my knees, let me aſk 
© your pardon.'— © My pardon,' cries ſhe ; —— 
Sure, Sir, after what is paſt, you cannot expect, 
after what I have heard.“ I ſcarce know what I 
© ſay,” anſwered Jones. By heavens! I ſcarce wiſh 
© you ſhould pardon me. O my Sophia! henceforth 
© never caſt away a thought on ſuch a wretch as I 
am. If any remembrance of me ſhould ever in- 
trude to give a moment's uneaſineſs to that tender 
' © boſon, think of my unworthineſs ; and let the re- 
© membrance of what paſt at Upton blot me for ever 
© from your mind.“ | Zi AY 
Sophia ſtood trembling all this while. Her face 
was whiter than ſnow, and her heart was throbbing 
through her ſtays. But at the mention of Upton, a 
bluſh aroſe in her cheeks, and her eyes, which before 
ſhe had ſcarce lifted up, were turned upon Jones with 
a glance of diſdain, He underſtood this filent re- 
proach, and replied to it thus: O my Sophia! my 
© only love] you cannot hate or deſpiſe me more for 
what happened there, than I do myſelf: but yet do 
< me the juſtice to think, that my heart was never 
« unfaithful to you. That had no ſhare in 1 
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©] was guilty of; it was even then unalterably 


yours. Though I deſpaired of poſſeſſing you, nay, 


* almoſt of ever ſeeing you more, I doated ſtill on 
t your charming idea, and could ſeriouſly love no 
© other woman. But if my heart had not been en- 
* pfiged, ſhe, into whoſe company I accidentally fell 
| © at that curſed place, was not an object of ſerious 
love. Believe me, my angel, I never have ſeen her 
from that day to this; and never intend, or deſire, 
* to ſee her again.“ Sophia, in her heart, was very 
glad to hear this; but forcing into her face an air of 
more coldneſs than ſhe had yet afſumed ; © Why,” 
| ſaid ſhe, ©* Mr. Jones, do you take the trouble to 
* make a defence where you are not accuſed? If I 
thought it worth while to accuſe you, I have a 
* charge of unpardenable nature indeed. What is 
it, for heaven's ſake ?? anſwered Jones, trembling 
and pale, expecting to hear of his amour with lady 
Bellaſton. Oh, ſaid ſhe, how 1s it poſſible! can 
every thing noble, and every thing baſe, be lodged 
© together in the ſame boſom ?? Lady Bellaſton, and 


the ignominious circumſtance of having been kept, 


roſe again in his mind, and ſtopt his mouth from any 
reply. © Could J have expected, proceeded Sophia, 
ſuch treatment from you? Nay, from any gentle- 
man, from any man of honour? To have my name 
f traduced in public; in inns, among the meaneſt 
« vulgar! to have any little favours that my un- 
' guarded heart may have too lightly betrayed me to 
grant, boaſted of there! nay, even to hear that you 
had been forced to fly from my love ! 

Nothing could equal Jones's ſurprize at theſe words 


of Sophia; bur yet, not being guilty, he was much 


leſs embarraſſed how to defend himſelf, than if ſhe 
had touched that tender ſtring, at which his conſci- 
ence had been alarmed. By ſome examination he pre- 


ſently found, that her ſuppoſing him guilty of ſo ſnock- 
ing an outrage againſt his love, and her reputation, 


yas entirely owing to Partridge's talk at the a 
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fore landlords and ſervants; for Sophia confeſſed to 
him, it was from them Ar ſhe received her intelli- 
gence. He had no very great difficulty to make her 
believe that he was entirely innocent of an offence ſo 
foreign to his character: but ſhe had a great deal to 
hinder him from going inſtantly home, and putting 
Partridge to death, which he more than once ſwore 
he would do. This point being cleared up, they ſoon 
found themſelves ſo well pleaſed with each other, that 
Jones quite forgot he had begun the converſation with 
conjuring her to give up all thoughts of him; and 
ſhe was in a temper to have given ear to a petition 
of a very different nature: for before they were aware, 
they had both gone ſo far, that he let fall ſome words 
that ſounded like a propoſal of marriage. To which 
ſhe replied, That, did not her duty to her father 
« forbid her to follow her on inclinations, ruin with 
him vould be more welcome to her, than the moſt 
«© affluent fortune with another man.“ At the men- 
tion of the word ruin he ſtarted, let drop her hand, 
which he held for ſome time, and ſtriking his breaſt 
with his own, cried out, Oh, Sophia! can I then 
< ruin'thee? No; by heavens, no! I never vill act 
< ſo baſe a part. Deareſt Sophia, whatever it. coſts 
© me, I will renounce you; I will give you up: I 
© will tear all ſuch hopes from my heart, as are in- 
« conſiſtent with your real good. My love I will 
< ever retain, but it ſhall be in ſilence; it ſhall be at a 
« diſtance from you; it ſhall be in ſome foreign land; 
© from whence no voice, no ſigh of my deſpair, ſhall 
ever reach and diſturb your ears. And when I am 
dead He would have gone on, but was ſtopt by 
a flood of tears which Sophia let fall in his boſom, 
upon which ſhe leaned, without being able to ſpeak 
one word. He kiſſed them off, which, for ſome mo- 
ments, ſhe allowed him to do without any reſiſtance; 
but then recollecting herſelf, gently withdrew out 
of his arms; and, to turn the diſcourſe from a ſub- 
ject too tender, and which as found ſhe could nor 
| _ ſupport, 
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ſupport, bethought herſelf to aſk him a queſtion ſhe 
never had time to put to him before, How he came 
into that room ?* He begun to ſtammer, and would, 
in all probability, have raiſed her, ſuſpicions by the 
anſwer he was going to give, when, at once, the 
door opened, and in came lady Bellaſton. 

Having advanced a few ſteps, and ſeeing Jones 
and Sophia together, ſhe ſuddenly ſtopt ; when, after 
a pauſe of a few moments, recollecting herſelf with 
admirable preſence of mind, ſhe ſaid, —though with 
ſufficient indications of ſurprize both in voice and 
countenance — I n e Miſs Weſtern, you had 
© been at the play? 

Though Sophia had no opportunity of learning 
1 Jones by what means he had diſcovered her, yet 
as ſhe had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of the real truth, or 
that Jones and lady Bellaſton were acquainted, ſo the 
was very little confounded: and the leſs, as the lad 
had, in all their converſations on the ſubject, entirely 
taken her ſide againſt her father. With very little 
heſitation, therefore, ſhewent through thewholeſtory 
of what had happened at the play-houſe, andthe cauſe 
of her haſty return. 

The length of this narrative gave lady Bellaſton : an 
opportunity of rallying her ſpirits, and of conſidering 
in what manner to act. And as the behaviour of 
Sophia gave her hopes that Jones had not betrayed 
her, ſhe put on an air of good- -humour, and ſaid, 
I ſhould not have broke in ſo abruptly upon you, 
< Miſs Weſtern, if I had known you had company.” 

Lady Bellaſton fixed her eyes on Sophia whillt ſhe 
ſpoke theſe words. To which that poor young lady, 
havingher face overſpread with bluſhes and confuſion, 
anſwered, in a ſtammering voice, I am ſure, Ma- 
dam, I Mall always think the honour of your lady - 
* ſhip's company ——* I hope, at leaſt,” cries lady 
Bellaſton, II interrupt no buſineſs. . No Madam, 
anſwered Sophia, our buſineſs was at an end. Your 
; * may be pleaſed to remember, I have often. 
| © mentioned. 
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mentioned the loſs of my pocket-book, which this 
« gentleman, having very luckily found, was ſo kind 
© toreturn it to me with the bill in it. 
Jones, ever ſince the arrival of lady Bellaſton, had 
been ready to fink with fear. He ſat kicking his 
heels, playing with his fingers, and looking more like 
a fool, if it be poſſible, than a young booby ſquire, 
when he is firſt introduced into a polite aſſembly. He 
began, however, now to recover himſelf; and takin 
a hint from the behaviour of lady Bellafton, who, he 
ſaw, did not intend to claim any acquaintance with 
him, he reſolved as entirely to affect the ſtranger on 
his part. He ſaid, © Ever ſince he had the pocket- 
© book in his poſſeſſion, he had uſed great diligence 
© in enquiring out the lady whoſe name was writ in 
© it; but never till that day could be ſo fortunate to 
© diſcover her. wo”; ai e To 
Sophia had, indeed, mentioned the loſs of her 
pocket=book to lady Bellaſton; but as Jones, for ſome 
reaſon or-other, had never once hinted to her that it 
was in his poſſeſſion, ſhe believed not one ſyllable of 
what Sophia now faid, and wonderfully admired the 
extreme quickneſs of the young lady, in inventing 
ſuch an excuſe. The reaſon of Sophia's leaving the 
playhouſe met with no better credit; and though ſhe 
could not account for the meeting between theſe 
two lovers, ſhe was firmly perſuaded it was not ac- 
cidental. | > IQ | 
With an affected ſmile, therefore, ſhe ſaid In- 
* deed, Miſs Weſtern, you have had very good luck 
in recovering your money. Not only as it fell into 
© the hands of a gentleman of honour, but as he hap- 
«© pened to diſcover to whom it belonged. I think 
© you would not conſent to have it advertiſed. It 
© was great good fortune, Sir, that you found out 
© to whom the note belonged.” 9 
O Madam, cries Jones, it was incloſed in a 
© pocket-book, in which the young lady's name was 
c written,” 23 8 
That 
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That was very fortunate indeed, cries the lady: 
And it was no leſs ſo, that you heard Miſs Weſtern 
« was at my houſe; for ſne is very little known.” 

4 Jone hed at length perfectly recovered his ſpirits; 
and as he conceived he had now an opportunity of 
ſatisfying Sophia, as to the queſtion ſhe had aſked 
him juſt before lady Bellaſton came in, he proceeded 
thus: Why, Madam,” anſwered he, it was by the 
© luckieſt chance imaginable I. made this diſcovery. 
I was mentioning What I had found, and the name 
* of the owner, the other night, to a lady at the maſ- 
e querade, who told me, ſhe believed ſhe knew where 
I might ſee Miſs Weſtern ; and if I would come to 
© her houſe the next morning, ſhe would inform me. 
« I went according to her appointment, but ſhe was 
© not at home; nor could I ever meet with her till 
© this morning, when ſhe directed me to your lady- 
© ſhip's houſe. I came accordingly, and did myſelf 
© the honour to aſk for your ladyſhip; and upon my 

« ſaying that I had very particular buſineſs, a ſervant 
© ſhewed me into this room; where I had not been 
© long before the young lady returned from the 
5 playe. - wr a | 

= his mentioning the maſquerade, he looked 
very flily at lady Bellaſton, without any fear of be- 
ing remarked by Sophia; for ſhe was viſibly too 
much confounded to make any obſervations. This 
hint a little alarmed the lady, and ſhe was filent 
when Jones, who ſaw the agitations of Sophia's mind, 
reſolved to take the only method of relieving her, 
which was by retiring : but before he did this, he 
ſaid, © I believe, Madam, it is cuſtomary to give 
© ſome reward on theſe occaſions ; — I muſt inſiſt on 
© a very high one for my honeſty ; — it is, Madam, 
no leſs than the honour of being permitted to pay 
_ © another viſit here.. TY. 

Sir, replied the lady, © I make no doubt that 
© you are a gentleman, and my doors are never ſhut 
© to people of faſhion.” 

| Jones 
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| Jones then, after proper ceremonlals, departed, 
kighly to his own ſatisfaction, and no leſs to that of 
Sophia; who was terribly alarmed left lady Bel- 
taſton ſhould diſcover What ſhe Knew already but too 
well. | 
Updn the ſtairs Jobe "wy his old acquaintance 
Mrs. Honour, who, notwithſtanding all ſne had ſaid 
againſt him, was now ſo well bred to behave with 
great civility. This meeting proved indeed a lucky 
circumſtance, as he communicated to her the boufe 
where he lodged, ew wien ae was acquainted. 


2 


| 0 H A P. > 4:6 f 
I which the thirteenth Book i is concluded. 


HE elegant lord Shaftſbury femme objects 
to telling too much truth: by which it may be 
fairly inferred, that, in ſome caſes, to 97 is not only 
excuſable but commendable. e 
And ſurely there are no perſons who may ſo pro- 
perly challenge a right to this commendable devia- 
tion from truth, as young women 1n the affair of 
love; for which they may plead precept, education, 
and above all, the ſanction, nay, I may ſay the ne- 
ceſſity of cuſtom, by which they are reſtrained, not 
from ſubmitting to the honeſt impulſes of nature (for 
that would be a fooliſh protibinony bur? from own- 
ing them. 
Me are not, therefore; We to Fe that our 
heroine now purſued the dictates of the above-men- 
tioned right honourable philoſopher. As ſhe was 
perfectly ſatisfied then, that lady Bellaſton was 1gno- 
rant of the perſon of Jones, fo ſhe determined to 
keep her in that ignorance, * at the hence of 
a little fibbing. 
Jones had not been long gone, before lady Bel- 
laſton cry'd, © Upon my word, a good pretty young 
c fellow; I wonder who he is; for I don't remember 
t ever to have ſeen his face before. 1 | 
| | or 
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Nor 1 1 Madam, cries Sophia, I muſt 
© ſay he behaved very handſomely 1 in relation to- my 
© note. 

© Yes; and he is a very handſome fellow,” ſaid 

the lady; don't you think ſo? 
II did not take much notice of him, anſwered 
Sophia, but 1 thought he ſeemed rather aukward, 
and ungenteel than -otherwiſe.” 
© You are extremely right,” cries lady Bellaſton: 
© you may ſee, by his manner, that he hath not kept 
*. good company: Nay, notwithſtanding his return- 
© ing your note, and refuſing the reward, I almoſt 
«* queſtion whether he is a gentleman. I have 
© always obſerved there is a ſomething in perſons well. 
© born, which others can never acquire: -l think 
© I will give orders not to be at home to him.” 

© Nay, ſure; Madam,” anſwered Sophia, one can't 
© {uſpect after what he hath done; — beſides, if your 
© ladyſhip obſerved him, there was an elegance in his 
* diſcourſe, a delicacy, a prettineſs of expreſſion that, 
that — 

I confeſs, ſaid lady Bellaſton, © the fellow hath 
© words ——And indeed, Sophia, you muſt forgive 
me, indeed you muſt.” 

© I forgive your lady ſhip ' ſaid Sophia. 

© Yes, indeed you muſt,” anſwered ſhe laughing; 
© for I had a horrible ſuſpicion when I firſt came 
into the room i vow you muſt forgive it; but 
] ſuſpected it was Mr. Jones himſelf.” 

Did your ladyſhip indeed?” cries Sophia, bluſh- 
ing, and affecting a laugh. 

© Yes, I vow I did,” anſwered ſhe, I can't ima. 

© gine what put it into my head: for give the fel- 
© low his due, he was genteelly dreſt; which, I. 

* think, dear Sophy, is not commonly the caſe with 
your friend. ? 

© This raillery,” cries Sophia, is a little cruel; 
. 7 Bellaſton, after my prom to your lady- 
o ip. 

11 >. Not 


— — 


— 
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© Not at all, child,” ſaid the lady ; — It would 
© have been cruel before; but after you end me 
© never to marry without your father's conſent, in 
which you know is implied your giving up Jones, 
© ſure you can bear a little raillery on a paſſion which 


was .pardonable enough in a young girl in the 
country, and of which you tell me you have fo 


© entirely got the better. What muſt I think, my 
dear Sophy, if you cannot bear a little ridicule 
even on his dreſs? I ſhall begin to fear you are very 
c, far gone indeed; and almoſt queſtion whether you 
have dealt ingenuouſly with me.” 

© Indeed, Madam, cries Sophia, your ladyſhip 
miſtakes me, if you WO I had 82 7 concern on 
his account.” | 

© On his account!” anſwered the lady: < Leu muſt 


have miſtaken me; I went no farther than his 


© dreſs; —— for I would not injure your taſte by any 


other compariſon ] don't imagine, my dear Sophy, 


if your Mr. Jones had been ſuch a fellow as 
£ this— 


© I thought,” ſays Sophia, © your ladyſhip had al- 
© lowed him to be handſome.” 

© Whom, pray ?” cried the lady, haſtily. 

© Mr. Jones, anſwered Sophia; - and immediately 


recoliccting herfelf, Mr. Jones !—— no, no; I aſk 


© your pardon Il mean the gentleman who was juſt 
now here. 
© O Sophy! Sophy ! * cries the lady; this Mr. 
Jones, I am afraid, ſtil} runs in your head.” 
Then upon my honour, Madam,“ faid Sophia, 
Mr. Jones is as entirely indifferent to me, as the 
© gentleman who juſt now left us. 
$ Upon my honour,” ſaid lady Bellaſton, 8 believe 
£ it. + Forgive me, therefore, a little innocent rail- 
© lery ; but 1 ge you I will never mention his 


d name any more. 


And now the two ladies ſeparated, infinitely more 
to the delight of * * of lady Bellaſton, wWuio 
K. 33 would 
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would willingly have tormented her rival a little 
longer, had not buſineſs of more importance called 
her away. As for Sophia, her mind was not per- 

fectly eaſy under this firſt practice of deceit: upon 
which, when ſhe retired to her chamber, ſhe reflected 
with the higheſt uneaſineſs and conſcious ſhame, 

Nor could the peculiar hardſhip of her ſituation, and 
the neceſlity of the caſe, at all reconcile her mind to 
her conduct; for the frame of her mind was too de- 
licate to bear the thought of having been guilty of 
a falſehood, however qualified by circumſtances, 

Nor did this thought once ſuffer her to cloſe her 
eyes _"__ the whole ſucceeding night. 


* 
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BOOK XIV. 


Containing two days. 


CHAP. 


An Eſſay to prove that an Author will write the better, 
for having ſome knowleage of the ſubjeft on which he 


—— 


S ſeveral gentlemen in theſe times, by the won- 
derful force of genius only, without the leaſt 
aſſiſtance of learning, perhaps, without being well 

able to read, have made a conſiderable figure in the 
republic of letters ; the modern critics, I am told, 

have lately begun to aſſert, that all kind of learn- 
ing is entirely uſeleſs to a writer; and, indeed, no 
other than a kind of fetters on the natural ſpriteli- 
neſs and activity of the imagination, which is thus 
weighed down, and prevented from ſoaring to thoſe 
_ flights which otherwiſe it would be able to 
reach. - 


This 
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This doctrine, I am afraid, is, at preſent, carried 
much too far: for why ſhould writing differ ſo much 
from all other arts? The nimbleneſs of a dancing- 
maſter is not at all prejudiced by being taught to 
move; nor doth any mechanic, I believe, exerciſe 
his tools the worſe by having learnt to uſe them. 
For my own part, I cannot conceive that Homer or 
Virgil would have writ with more fire, if, inſtead of 
being maſters of all the learning of their times, they 
had been as ignorant as molt of the Authors of the 
preſent age. Nor do ] believe that all the imagina- 
tion, fire, and judgment of Pitt, could have pro- 
duced thoſe orations that have made the ſenate of 
England, in theſe our times, a rival in eloquence to 
Greece and Rome, if he had not been ſo well read 
in the writings of Demoſthenes and Cicero, as to 
have transferred their whole ſpirit into his ſpeeches, 
and with their ſpirit, their knowledge too, 

I would not here be underſtood to inſiſt qn the 

ſame fund of learning in any of my brethren, as 
Cicero perſuades us is neceſſary to the compoſition 
of an orator. On the contrary, very little reading 
is, I conceive, neceſſary to the poet, leſs to the critic, 
and the leaſt of all to the politician. For the firſt, 
perhaps, Byſhe's Art of Poetry, and a few of our 
modern poets, may ſuffice ; for the ſecond, a mo- 
derate heap of plays; and, for the laſt, an indif- 
ferent collection of political journals. 
To fay the truth, I require no more than that a 
man ſhould have ſome little knowledge of the ſubject 
on which he treats, according to the old maxim of 
law, Quam quiſque norit artem in ed ſe exerceat. With 
this alone a writer may ſometimes do tolerably well ; 
and indeed without this, all the other learning in the 
world will ſtand him in little ſtead. | 

For inſtance, let us ſuppoſe that Homer and Virgil, 
Ariſtotle and Cicero, Thucydides and Liyy, could 
have met all together, and have clubbed their ſeveral 
talents to have compoſed a treatiſe on the art of danc- 
| R 3 = 
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ing; I believe it will be readily agreed they could 
not have equalled the excellent treatiſe which Mr. 
Eſſex hath given us on that ſubject, entitled, The 


Rudiments of genteel Education. And, indeed, 
ſhould the excellent Mr, Broyghton be prevailed on 


to ſet fiſt ro paper, and to complete the aboveſaid ru- 
diments, by delivering down the true principles of 
Athletics, I queſtion whether the world will have any 
cauſe to lament, that none of the great writers, either 
ancient or modern, haveevertreated about that noble 

„nnn 492 147 8 * 
Jo avoid a multiplicity of examples in ſo plain a 
caſe, and to come at once to my point, I am apt to 
conceive, that one reaſon why many Engliſh writers 
have totally failed in deſeribing the manners of upper 
life, may poſſibly be, that in reality they know no- 


thing of it. „„ 
This is a knowledge unhappily not in the power 


of many Authors to arrive at. Books will give us a 
very imperfect idea of it; nor will the ſtage a much 


better: the fine gentleman formed upon reading the 

former will almoſt always turn out a pedant, and he 

who forms himſelf upon the latter, a coxcomb. 
Nor are the characters drawn from theſe models 


berter ſupported. Vanbrugh and Congreve copied 


nature; but they who copy them draw as unhke the 
preſent age, as Hogarth would do if he was to paint 
a rout or a drum in the dreſſes of Titian and of 
Vandyke. In ſhort, imitation here will not do the 
buſineſs. The picture muſt be after nature herſelf. 
A true knowledge of the world is gained only by 
converſation, and the manners of every rank muſt 


be ſeen in order to be known, © 


| Now it happens that this higher order of mortals 
is not to be ſeen, like all the reſt of the human ſpecies, 


for nothing, in the ſtreets, ſhops, and coffechouſes: 


nor 'are they ſhewn like the upper rank of animals, 


for fo much a- piece. In ſhort, this is a fight to 


Which no perſons are admitted, without one or — 
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of theſe qualifications, viz. either birth or fortune, or, 
what is equivalent to both, the honourable profeſſion 
of a gameſter. And, very unluckily for the world, 

perſons ſo qualified very ſeldom care to take upon 
themſelves the bad trade of writing; which is gene- 
rally entered upon by the lower and poorer ſort, as 
it is a trade which many think requires no kind of 
ſtock to ſet up with. » 855 

Hence thoſe ſtrange monſters in lace and embroi- 
dery, in ſilks and brocades, with vaſt wigs and 
hoops; which, under the name of lords and ladies, 
ſtrut the ſtage, to the great delight of attornies and- 
their clerks in the pit, and of the citizens and their 
apprentices in the galleries; and which are no more 
to be found in real life, than the centaur, the chimera, 
or any other creature of mere fiction. But to let my 
reader into a ſecret, this knowledge of upper life, 
though very neceſſary for preventing miſtakes, 1 15 no 
very great reſource to a writer whoſe province is 
comedy, or that kind of novels, which, like this IL. 
am writing, 1s of the comic claſs. _ 

What Mr. Pope ſays of women is very applicable 
to moſt in this ſtation, who. are indeed ſo entirely 
made up of form and affectation, that they have no 
character at all, at leaſt, none which appears. I will 
venture to ſay the higheſt life is much the dulleſt, 
and affords very .little humour or entertainment. 
The various callings in lower ſpheres produce the 
great variety of humorous characters; whereas here, 
except among the few who are engaged i in the purſuit 
of ambition, and the fewer ſtill who have a reliſh for 
pleaſure, all is vanity and ſervile imitation. Dreſſing 
and cards, eating and drinking, bowing and cour- 
telying, make up the buſineſs of their lives. 

Some there are however of this rank,. upon whom 
paſſion exerciſes its tyranny, and hurries them far 
beyond the bounds which decorum preſcribes; of 
theſe, the ladies are as much diſtinguiſhed by their 
noble intrepidity, and a certain ſuperior contempt of 
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reputation, from the frail ones of meaner degree, 
as a virtuous woman of quality is by the elegance 
and delicacy of her ſentiments from the honeſt wife 
of a yeoman or ſhopkeeper, Lady Bellaſton was 
of this intrepid character; but let not my country 
readers conclude from her, that this is the general 
conduct of women of faſhion, or that we mean to 
repreſent them as ſuch. They might as well ſuppoſe, 
thatevery clergyman was repreſented by Thwackum, 
or every ſoldier by enſign Northerton. 

There is not indeed a greater error than that which 
univerſally preyails among the vulgar, who borrow- 
ing their opinion from ſome ignorant fatiriſt, have 
affixed the character of lewdneſs to theſe times, On 
the contrary, I ara convinced there never was leſs of 
love intrigue carried on among perſons of condition, 
than now. Our preſent worſen have been taught by 
their mothers to fix their thoughts only on ambition 
and vanity, and to deſpiſe the pleaſures of love as un- 
worthy their regard ; and being afterwards, by the 
care of ſuch mothers, married without having huſ- 
bands, they ſeem pretty well confirmed in the juſtneſs 
of thoſe ſentiments; whence they content themſelves, 
for the dull remainder of life, with the purſuit of 
more innocent, but I am afraid more childiſh amuſe- 
ments, the bare mention of which would ill ſuit with 
the dignity of this hiftory, In my humble opinion, 
the true characteriſtic of the preſent Beau Monde, 1s 
rather folly than vice, and the only epithet which 1t 
deſerves is that of frivolous. 


CHAP. II. 


Containing letters and other matters which attend amours. 


ONES had not been long at home, before he 
received the following letter: 2 


I was 
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_ © was never more ſurprized than when 1 found 
© you was gone. When you left the room, I little 
© jmagined you intended to haveleft the houſe without 
c ſeeing me again. Your behaviour is all of a piece, 
© and convinces me how much J ought to deſpiſe a 
heart which can doat upon an idiot; though IK no 
not whether I ſhould not admire ber cunning more 
than her ſimplicity : wonderful both! For though 
« ſhe underſtood not a word of what paſſed between 
© us, ſhe yet had the ſkill, the aſſurance, the 
© what ſhall I call it? to deny to my face, that ſhe 
© knows you, or ever ſaw you before. Was this 
* a ſcheme laid between you J and have you been baſe 
© enough to betray me? O how I deſpiſe her, 
© you, and all the world, but chief y myſelf! for 
« I dare not write what 1 ſhould afterwards run mad 


to read; but remember, I can deteſt as violently as 
1 have loved. 


Jones had but little time e given him to reflect on 
this letter, before a ſecond was brought him from the 
fame hand; and this, likewiſe, we thall ſet down in 
the preciſe words. 


When you conſider the hurry of ſpirits in Which 

« I muſt have writ, 2 cannot be ſurprized at any 

© expreſſions in my former note. Let, perhaps, 

* on reflection, they were rather too warm. At leaſt 

I would, if poſſible, think all owing to the odious 

« playhouſe, and to the impertinence of a fool, which 

« detained me beyond my appointment. How 

g eaſy is it to think well of thoſe we love? — Per- 

* haps you deſire I ſhould think ſo. I have reſolved 
to ſee you OS] ſo come to me immediately. 


Pr. 1 have ordered to his: at home to none 
but yourſelf, 


P. &. 
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. x P. F. Mr. Jones will i imagine I ſhall aMſt him 
iin his defence; for- I believe he cannot de- 
ire to impoſe on me more chan I deſire to 


% ha on myſelf. 
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"Tp che n men 77 dare Lrefer the determination, 
whether the angry or the tender letter gave the 
ateſt uneaſineſs to Jones. Certain it is, he had no 

violent inclination to pay any more viſits that even- 
ing, unleſs to one ſingle perſon. However, he thought 
his honour engaged, and had not this been motive 
ſufficient, he would not have ventured to blow the 
temper of lady Bellaſton into that flame of which he 
had reaſon to think it ſuſceptible, and of which he 
feared the conſequence might be a diſcovery to 
Sophia, which he dreaded. After ſome diſcontent- 
ed walks therefore about the room, he was preparing 
to depart, when the lady kindly prevented him, not 
by another letter, but by her own preſence. She enter- 
ed the room very diſordered in her dreſs, and very 
diſcompoſed in her looks, and threw herſelf into a 
chair, where having recovered her breath, ſhe ſaid, 
——* You ſee; Sir, when women have gone one 
© length too far, they will ſtop at none. If any 
* perſon” would have ſworn this to me a week ago, 
© I would not have believed it of myſelf.” I hope, 
© Madam,” ſaid Jones, my charming lady Bellaſton 
c will wap 25 difficult to believe any thing againſt one 
< who is fo ſenſible of the many ob ligations {he 
© hath conferred upon him.” © Indeed!” ſays ſhe, 
< ſenſible of obligations! Did L expe& to hear ſuch 
cold language from Mr. Jones? Pardon me, 
c my dear angel, {aid he, if after the letters I 
chave received, the terrors of your anger, though I 
© know not how I have deſerved it.“ © And 
Raue then, ſays ſhe with a ſmile, © fo angry a 
5 COUNTE» 
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© countenance ?—Have 1 really brought x chiding 
face with me? If there be honour in man, 


: faid he, © I have done nothing to merit your anger. FE 4 4 FN 


Jou remember the appointment you ſent m 
Al went in purſuance,'— —* I beſeech you, cant 
ſhe, © do not run through the odious recitak$&— 
Anſwer me but one queſtion, and I ſhall be ealp. 


Have you not betrayed my honour to her == 
Jones fell upon his knees, and began to utter the 
* moſt violent proteſtations, when Partridge. came 
c dancing and capering into the room, likeone drunk | 
with joy, crying out, She's found! She's found!— _ 
Here, Sir, here, ſhe's here, — Mrs. Honour! is upon 
« the ſtairs. Stop her a moment,” eries Jones, 
Here, Madam, ſtep behind the bed, I have no 
© other room nor cloſet, nor place on earth to hide 

you in; ſure never was ſo damn'd an accident. 

* D—nd indeed!” faid the lady, as ſhe went to her 7 
place of concealment ; and 'preſently. afterwards, | in 
came Mrs. Honour. Hey day! ſays ſhe, Mr. 
Jones, what's the matter? That impudent-raſcal 

« your ſervant, would ſcarce let me-come. up ſtairs. 
© I hope he hath not the ſame reaſon to kee 
from you as he had at Upton. I ſuppoſe you po 
ly expected to ſee me; but you have certainly be- 
© witched my lady. Poor dear young lady! To be 
* ſure, I loves her as tenderly as if ſhe was my own 
* ſiſter. + Lord have mercy-upon. you, if you don't 
* make her a good huſband; and to be ſure if you 
do not, nothing can be bad enough for you.” 
Jones begged her only to whiſper, for that there 
was a lady, dying in the next room.“ A lady! 
eries ſhe; © ay, 1 ſuppoſe one of your ladies. 0 
* Mr. Jones, there are too many of them in the 2 
world; I believe we are got into the houſe, of one; 
for my lady Bellaſton I darſt to ſay is no bet- 
ter than ſhe ſhould be. Huſh! huſh Cries | 
Jones, every word is overheard in the next room, 
| Nu care a farthing, cries ane F L ſpeaks 

no 
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© no ſcandal of any one; but to be ſure the ſervants 
© make no ſcruple of ſaying as how her ladyſhip 
© meets men at another place—where the houſe goes 
© under the name of a poor gentlewoman, but her 
© Jadyſhip pays the rent, and many's the good thing 
© beſides, they ſay, ſhe hath of her.'—Here Jones, 
after expreſſing the utmoſt uneaſineſs, offered to ſtop 
her mouth, —* Hey day! why ſure, Mr. Jones, you 
will let me ſpeak, I ſpeaks no ſcandal, for I only 
© ſays what I heard from others, —and thinks I to 
< myſelf, much good may it do the n 
* with her riches, if ſhe comes by it in ſuch a wicked 
© manner. To be ſure it is better to be poor and 
© honeſt,' * The ſervants are villains,” cries Jones, 
and abuſe their lady unjuſtly.— Ay, to be ſure, 
© ſervants are always villains, and ſo my lady ſays, 
© and won't hear a word of it.” © No, I am con- 
« vinced,” ſays Jones, my Sophia is above liſtening 
© to ſuch baſe ſcandal.' * Nay, I believe it is no 
© ſcandal neither, cries Honour, © for why ſhould ſhe 
© meet men at another houſe ?—It can never be for 
© any good: for if ſhe had a lawful deſign of being 
© courted, as to be ſure any lady may lawfully give her 
© company to men upon that account; why, where 
© can be the ſenſe.” ——< I proteſt,” cries Jones, I 
© can't hear all this of a lady of ſuch honour, and a 
© relation of Sophia; beſides, you will diſtract the 
poor lady in the next room. Let me intreat you 
© to walk with me down ſtairs.— Nay, Sir, if 
© you won't let me ſpeak, I have done.'—*< Here, 
Sir, is a letter from my young lady, —what would 
< ſome men give to have this? But, Mr. Jones, I 
© think you are not over and above generous, and yet 
I have heard ſome ſervants ſay——but I am ſure 
© you will do me the juſtice to own I never ſaw the 
colour of your money. Here Jones haſtily took 
the letter, and preſently after ſlipped five pieces 
into her hand. He then returned a thouſand thanks 
to his dear Sophia in a whiſper, and begged _ to 
| eave 
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leave him to read her letter: ſhe preſently departed, - 
not without expreſſing much grateful ſenſe of his 
generoſity. 

Lady Bellaſton now came from behind che curtain. 
How fhall I deſcribe her rage? Her tongue was at 
firſt incapable. of utterance; but ſtreams of fire 
darted from her eyes, and well indeed they might, 
for her heart was all in a flame. And now as ſoon 
as her voice found way, inſtead of expreſſing any 
indignation againſt Honour or her own ſervants, ſhe 
began to attack poor Jones. © You fee,” ſaid ſhe, 
* what J have ſacrificed to you, my reputation, my 
© honour, —gone for ever! And what return have 
I found? Neglected, lighted for a country girl, 
for an idiot. What neglect, Madam, or what 
« ſlight,” cries Jones, © have I been guilty of ?— 
Mr. Jones,” ſaid ſhe, it is in vain to diſſerable, 

© if you will make me eaſy, you muſt entirely give 
cher up; and as a proof of your intention, ſhew 
© me the letter. © What letter, Madam ?* ſaid 
Jones. Nay, ſurely,” ſaid ſhe, © you cannot have 
© the confidence to deny your having received a 
letter by the hands of that trollop.' And can 

* your ladyſhip,' cries he, © aſk of me what I muſt 

© part with my honour before I grant? Have I 
* afted in ſuch a manner by your ladyſhip? Could 
© I be guilty of betraying this poor innocent girl to 

© you, what ſecurity could you have, that I ſhould 
© not act the ſame part by yourlelt ? A moment's re- 
« fleCtion will, I am ſure, convince you, that a man 
© with whom the ſecrets of a lady are not ſafe, muſt 
© be the moſt contemptible of wretches,' Very 
© well,” ſaid ſhe, — I need not inſiſt on your be- 
© coming this contemptible wretch in your own opi- 
nion; for the inſide of the letter could inform me 
"= nothing more than 1 know already. I ſee the 
© footing you are upon.' Here enſued a long 
converſation, which the reader, who is not too cu- 
W will thank me for not inſerting at length. It 


mall 
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Mall ſuffice; therefore; to inform him, that lady Bella- 
ſton grew more and more pacified, and at length be- 
lieved, or affected to believe, his proteſtations, that 
his meeting with Sophia that evening was merely 
accidental, and every other matter which the reader 
already knows, and which, as Jones ſet before her in 
the ſtrongeſt light, it is plain that ſhe had in reality 
no reaſon to be angry with him. 
She was not, however, in her heart perfectly ſatisfied 
with his refufal to ſhew her the letter; ſo deaf are we 
to the cleareſt reaſon, . when it argues againſt our 
prevailing paſſions. She was, indeed, well convinced 
that Sophia poſſeſſed the firſt place in Jones's affec- 
tions; and yet, haughty and amorous as this lady 
was, ſhe ſubmitted at laſt to bear the ſecond place; 
or, to expreſs it more properly in a 9550 phraſe, was 
contented with the poſſeſſion of that which another 
woman had the reverſion. + 
It was at length agreed, that Jones ſhould for the 
future viſit at the houſe: for that Sophia, her maid, 
'and all the ſervants would place theſe viſits to the ac- 
count of Sophia; and that ſhe herſelf would be con- 
ſidered as the perſon impoſed upon. 
This ſcheme was contrived by the lady, wid high- 
ly reliſhed by Jones, who was indeed glad to have a 
proſpect of ſeeing his Sophia at any rate; and the lady 
herſelf was not a little pleaſed with the impoſition 
.on Sophia, which Jones, 'ſhe thought, could not 
poſſibly diſcover to her for his own ſake. | 
The next day was appointed for the firſt viſit, 


and then, after proper ceremonials, the lady Bellaſton 


returned home. 


* 
n 
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CHAP. Il. 


Containing various matters. 


ONES was no ſooner alone, than he eagerly 1 
broke open his letter, and read as follows: 


© Sir, it is impoſſible to expreſs what IJ have ſuf- 
© fered ſince you left this houſe; and as I have reaſon 
© to think you intend coming, here again, I have 
«< ſent Honour, though ſo late at night, as ſhe tells 
me ſhe knows your lodgings, to prevent you. I 
© charge you, by all the regard you have for me, not 
© to think of viſiting here; for it will certainly be 
© diſcovered ; nay, I almoſt doubt from ſome things 
© which have dropt from her ladyſhip, that ſhe is not 
© already without ſome ſuſpicion. Something favour- 
© able perhaps may happen; we muſt wait with pa- 
©tience; but I once more entreat you, if you have 
any concern for my eaſe, do not think of return- 
© ing hither.” | | E 


This letter adminiſtered the ſame kind of conſola- 
tion to poor Jones, which Job formerly received from 
his friends. Beſides diſappointing all the hopes which 
he promiſed to himſelf from ſeeing Sophia, he was 
reduced to an unhappy dilemma, with regard to 
lady Bellaſton ; for there are ſome certain engage- 
ments, which, as he well knew, do very difficultly 
admit of any excuſe for the failure; and to go, after 
the ſtrict prohibition from Sophia, he was not to be 
forced by any human power. At length, after much 
deliberation, which during that night ſupplied the 
place of ſleep, he determined to feign himſelf ſick : 
for this ſuggeſted itſelf, as the only means of failing 

the appointed viſit, without incenſing lady Bellaſton, 
which he had more than one reaſon of deſiring to 
avoid. 2 | 
L The 
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The firſt thing, however, which he did in the 


morning, was, to write an anſwer to Sophia, which 


he incloſed in one to Honour. He then diſpatched 


another to lady Bellaſton, containing the above 
mentioned excuſe; and to this he ſoon received the 
following anſwer : 


] am vexed that I cannot ſee you here this after- 
© noon, but more concerned for the occaſion ; take 
© oreat care of «yourſelf, and have the beſt advice, 
© and I hope there will be no danger.— am fo tor- 
< mented all this morning with fools; that I have 
© ſcarce a moment's time to write to you. Adieu. 


P. S. Iwill endeavour to call on you this even- 
ing at nine. — Be ſure to be alone. 


Mr. Jones now received a viſit from Mrs. Miller, 


who, after ſome formal introduction, began the fol- 


lowing ſpeech: I am very ſorry, Sir, to wait upon 
< you on {ſuch an occaſion; but I hope you will con- 
« ſider the ill conſequence which it muſt be to the re- 
< putation of my poor girls, if my houſe ſhould once 
© be talked of as a houſe of ill fame. I hope you 
won't think me therefore guilty of impertinence, 
< if I beg you not to bring any more ladies in at 
© that time of night. The clock had ſtruck two 
before one of them went away.“ I do aſſure 
© you, Madam, ſaid Jones, the lady who was here 


© laſt night, and who ſtaid the lateſt (for the other 


© only brought me a letter) is a woman of very great 
« faſhion, and my near relation.“ © I don't know 
c what faſhion ſhe is of, anſwered Mrs. Miller, 
but I am ſure no woman of virtue, unleſs a very 
near relation indeed, would viſit a young gentleman 

© at ten at night, and ſtay four hours in his room 
© with him alone; beſides, Sir, the behaviour of 
© her chairmen ſhews what ſhe was; for they did 
nothing but make jeſts all the evening in the entry, 
© and aſked Mr. Partridge, in the hearing of my =_ 
e „ maid, 
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© maid, if Madam intended to ſtay with his maſter all 
night; with a great deal of ſtuff not proper to be 
repeated. I have really a great reſpect for you, 
« Mr. Jones, upon your own account, nay, I have a 
very high obligation to you for your generoſity to 
© my couſin. Indeed, I did not know how very good 
© you had been till lately, Little did I imagine to 
© what dreadful courſes the poor man's diſtreſs had 
driven him. Little did I think when you gave me 
© the ten guineas, that you had given them to a 
* highwayman ! O heavens! What goodneſs have 
you ſhewn? How have you preſerved this family. 
The character which Mr. Allworthy hath for- 
* merly given me of you, was, I find, ſtrictly true. — 
© And indeed, if I had no obligation to you, my 
© obligations to him are ſuch, that, on his account, 
I ſhould ſhew you the utmoſt reſpect in my power, 
© —Nay, believe me, dear Mr. Jones, if my daugh- 
© ters and my own reputation were out of the caſe, I 
* ſhould, for your own ſake, be ſorry that 1o pretty 
a a young gentleman ſhould converſe with theſe wo- 
men; but if you are reſolved to do it, I muſt beg 
© you to take another lodging ; for I do not myſelf 
© like to have ſuch things carried on under my roof ; 
but more eſpecially upon the account of my girls, 
© who have little, heaven knows, beſides their cha- 
© raters, to recommend them.“ Jones ſtarted, and 
changed colour at the name of Allworthy. In- 
deed, Mrs. Miller,“ anſwered he a little warmly, I 
© do not take this at all kind. I will never bring 
* any ſlander on your houſe; but I muſt inſiſt on 
© ſeeing what company I pleaſe in my own room; 
© and if that gives you any offence, I ſhall, as ſoon 
©asI am able, look for another lodging.“ I am 
© ſorry we muſt part then, Sir, ſaid ſhe, © but I 
am convinced Mr. Allworthy himſelf would never 
come within my doors, if he had the leaſt ſuſpi- 
* cion of my keeping an ill houſe.— “ Very well, 
Madam, ſaid Jones. © I hope, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, 
. | Vor. VII, 8 © you 
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you are not angry; for I would not for the 
world offend any of Mr. Allworthy's family. I 
have not ſlept a wink all night about this matter.” 
J am {ſorry I have diſturbed your reſt, Ma- 
dam, {aid Jones, but I beg you will ſend Par- 
< tridge.up to me immediately; which ſhe promiſed 
to do, and then with a very low courtely retired. 
As ſoon as Partridge arrived, Jones fell upon him 
in the moſt outrageous manner, — © How often,” 
aid he, am I to ſuffer for your folly, or rather for 
my own in keeping you?-Is that tongue of yours 
reſolved upon my deſtruction ? What have 
© I done, Sir? anſwered affrighted Partridge. © Who 
© was it gave you authority to mention the ſtory 
« of the robbery, or that the man you Jaw here was 
* the perſon?” IJ, Sir s' cries Partridge. © Now 
_ © don't be guilty of a falſehood in denying it,” ſaid 
Jones.— If I did mention ſuch a matter, anſwers 
Partridge, © I am ſure, I thought no harm: for I 
< ſhould not have opened my lips, if it had not been 
to his own friends and relations, who, I imagined, 
would have let it go no farther.” © But have a 
© much heavier charge againſt you, cries Jones, than 
© this, How durſt you, after all the precautions 
I gave you, mention the name of Mr. Allworthy in 
© this houſe ??' Partridge denied that he ever had, 
with many oaths. © Howſelfe,” ſaid Jones, ſhould 
© Mrs. Miller be acquainted that there was any con- 
© neCtion between him and me? And'it is but this 
moment ſhe told me, ſhe reſpected me on his ac- 
count. O Lord, Sir, ſaid Partridge, I deſire 
*. only to be heard out; and to be ſure, never was 
any thing fo unfortunate; hear me but out, and 
© you will own how wrongfully you have accuſed me. 
© When Mrs. Honour came down ſtairs laſt night, 
* ſhe met me in the entry, and aſked. me when my 
© maſter had heard from Mr. Allworthy; and to be 
© ſure Mrs. Miller heard the very words; and the 
moment Madam Honour was gone, ſhe called me 
1 5 8 & 1ato 
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© into. the parlour to her.* Mr. Partridge,” ſays 
the, what Mr. Allworthy is that the gentlewoman 
© mentioned? Is it the great Mr. Allworthy of Somer- 
< ſetſhire ?? - Upon my word, Madam, ſays I, 1 
© know nothing of the matter.” Sure,“ ſays ſhe, 
your maſter is not the Mr. Jones I have heard Mr. 
Allworthy talk of © Upon my word, Madam, 
ſays I, © I know nothing of the matter.” Then, 
ſays ſhe, © turning to her daughter Nancy,” ſays ſhe, 
© as ſure as ten-pence this is the very young gentle- 
© man, and he agrees exactly with the ſquire's de- 
« ſcription.' © The Lord above knows who it was 
© told her; for I am the arranteſt villain that ever 
© walked upon two legs, if ever it came out of my 
© mouth. I promiſe you, Sir, I can keep a fecret 
© when I am deſired. Nay, Sir, ſo far was I from 
© telling her any thing about Mr. Allworthy, that I 
© told her the very direct contrary ; for though I 
did not contradict it at that moment, yet, as ſecond 
© thoughts, they ſay, are beſt; ſo when I came to 
© conſider that ſome body muſt have informed her, 
© thinks I to myſelf, I will put an end to the tory ; 
and ſo I went back again into the parlour ſome time 
* afterwards, and ſays I, upon my word, ſays I, 
© whoever, ſays I, told you that this gentleman was 
* Mr. Jones ; that is, fays I, that this Mr. Jones was 
© that Mr. Jones, told you a confounded lie: and I 
beg, ſays I, you will never mention any ſuch mat- - 
* ter, ſays I; for my maſter, fays J, will think 1 
© muſt have told you ſo; and I defy any body in 
© the houſe, ever to ſay, I mentioned any ſuch word. 
© To pe certain, Sir, it is a wonderful thing, and 1 
have been thinking with myſelf ever ſince, how it 
* was ſhe came to know 1t; not but I law an old 
* woman. here t'other day a begging at the door, who 
looked as like her we ſaw in Warwickſhire, that 
* cauſed all that miſchief to us. To be ſure it is 
never good to pals by an old woman without giv- 
ing her ſomething, eſpecially if ſhe looks at 71 
x | S 2 | © for 
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© for all the world ſhall never perſuade me but that 


they have a great power to do miſchief, and 1 to be 


« ſure I ſhall never ſee an old woman again, but I 
* ſhall think to myſelf; Infandum, regina, jubes reno- 
* vare dolorem.” | 

The ſimplicity of Partridge ſet Jones a laughing, 
and put a tinal end to his anger, which had indeed 
{eldom any long duration in his mind; and inſtead 
of commenting on his defence, he told him he in- 
tended preſently to leave thoſe lodgings, and order- 
ed him to o go and endeavour to get him others. 


CHAP. IV. 


Which we hope will be very attentively peruſed by young 
people of both ſexes. 


ARTRIDGE had no fooner left Mr. Jones, 
than Mr. Nightingale, with whom he had now 
contracted a great intime) came to him, and after 


a a ſhort ſalutation, ſaid, So, Tom, I hear you had 


company very late laſt night. Upon my ſoul, you 
are a happy fellow, who have not been in town 
< above a fortnight, and can keep chairs waiting at 
© your door till two in the morning.“ He then ran 
on with much common-place raillery of the ſame 
kind, till Jones at laſt interrupted him, ſaying, © I 
: ſuppoſe you have received all this information from 
© Mrs. Miller, who hath been up here a little while 
4 5 to give me warning. The good woman is 
© afraid, it ſeems, of the reputation of her daughters. 
„Olſheis wonderfully nice, ſays ay yen. upon 
© that account; if you remember, ſhe would not let 
Nancy go with us to the maſquerade.” * Nay, 
upon my honour, I think ſhe's in the right of it,” 
ſays Jones; © however, I have taken her at her word, 
© and have ſent Partridge to look for another lodg- 
ing.“ If you will,” ſays Nightingale, we may, 
a * believe; be again — for, to tell you a 


, 
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* ſecret, which I deſire you won't mention in the 
family, I intend to quit the houſe to- day. — 
What, hath Mrs. Miller given you warning too, 
© my friend?” cries Jones. No,“ anſwered the 
other ; © but the rooms are not convenient enough. 
< —— Beſides, I am grown weary of this part of 
© the town. I want to be nearer the places of diver- 
© fion; ſol am going to Pall- mall. And do you 
. intend to make a ſecret of your going away ?' ſaid 
Jones. I promiſe you,” anſwered Nightingale, I 
« don't- intend to bilk my lodgings ; but I have a 
private reaſon for not taking a formal leaye,” © Not 
* ſo private,” anſwered Jones; © I promife you, I 
© have ſeen it ever ſince the ſecond day of my coming 
© to the houſe. Here will be ſome wet eyes on your 
© departure. Poor Nancy, I pity her, faith !—In- 
< deed, Jack, you have played the fool with that 
girl. —You have g1ven her a longing, which I'am 
< afraid nothing will ever cure her of.'—Nightin- 
© oale anſwered, © What the devil would you have me 
do? Would you have me marry her to cure her?” 
— No,“ anſwered Jones, © I would not have had 
| * you make loye to her, as you have often done in 
my preſence. 1 have been aſtoniſhed at the blind- 
© neſs of her mother in never ſeeing it.“ Pugh, 
ſee it!” cries Nightingale, What the devil ſhould 
© ſhe ſee?” . © Why ſee, ſaid Jones, © that you .have 
made her daughter diſtractedly in love with you. 
The poor girl cannot conceal it a moment, her 
eyes are never off from you, and ſhe always colours 
: * Every time you come into the room. Indeed, I 
* pity her heartily; for ſhe ſeems to be one of the 
© beſt natured and honeſteſt of human creatures.” 
And ſo, anſwered Nightingale, according to your - 
15 „an, one muſt not amuſe one's ſelf by any com- 
< mon gallantries with women, for fear they ſhould 
© fall in love with us.“ Indeed, Jack,” ſaid Jones, 
© you wilfully miſunderſtand me; I do not fancy 
* women are fo apt to fall in love; but * have 
1 gone 
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© gone far beyond common gallantries.'=< What; 
© do you ſuppoſe,” ſays Nightingale, that we have 
© been a-bed together? ?* © No, upon my honour,” an- 
ſwered Jones very ſeriouſly, © I do not ſuppoſe fo ill 
8 * of you; nay, I will go farther, I do not imagine 
you have laid a regular premeditated {ſcheme for 
) 2. deſtruction of the quiet of a poor little creature, 
© or have even ſoreſeen the conſequence: for I am 
$ fure thou art a very good-natured fellow; and ſuch 
ra one can never be guilty of a cruelty of that kind; 
© but at the ſame tinie you have pleaſed your own 


© vanity, without conſidering that this poor girl was 


© made a ſacrifice to it; and while you have had no 
£ deſign but of amuſing an idle hour, you have actu- 
© ally given her reaſon to flatter herſelf, that you had 


© the moſt ſerious deſigns in her favour. Prithee, 


© Jack, anſwer me honeſtly; ; to what have tended 
© all thoſe elegant and luſcious deſcriptions of hap- 
© pineſs ariſing from violent and mutual fondneſs ? 


all thoſe warm profeſſions of tenderneſs, and gene- 


<* rous, difintereſted love? Did you imagine ſhe 
© would not apply them? Or, ſpeak ingenuouſly, 
did not you intend ſhe ſhould ?' Upon my foul, 
Tom,“ cries Nightingale, I did not think chis 
© was in thee. Thou wilt make an admirable par- 
'© fon. —So, I ſuppoſe, you would not go to bed to 
© Nancy now, if ſhe would let you ?—*< No,” cries 
Jones, may I be d—n'd if I would.“ © Tom, 


Tom,“ anſwered Nightingale, C lat _— re- 
member u night.“ 


9 


© —When ev'ry eye was clos d, and the pale moon, 
And ſilent ſtars ſhone conſcious of the theft.” 


»Lookee, Mr. Nightingale,” ſaid Jones, J am 
© no cãnting hypocrite, nor do I pretend to the gift 


of chaſtity, more than iny neighbours. I have 


© been guilty with women, I own it; but am not 
< conſcious that Thaveever injured any. Nor would 


5 J to 
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1, to procure pleaſure to myſelf, be knowingly the 
© caule of miſery to any human being.” 
© Well, well,” ſaid Nightingale, I believe you, 
and I am convinced you acquit me of any ſuch 
thing. 
I do, from my heart,” anſwered Jones, of hav- 
ing debauched the girl, but not from having gained 
© her affections.” 
© It IJ have,” ſaid Nightingale, I am ſorry for it; 
but time and abſence will ſoon wear off ſuch im- 
< prefſions. It is a receipt I muft take myſelf; for 
to confeſs the truth to you, ] never liked any girl 
half ſo much in my whole life; but I muſt let you 
into the whole ſecret, Tom. My father hath pro- 
< vided a match for me, with a woman I never ſaw; 
© and ſhe is now coming to town, in order for me to 
make my addreſſes to her. | 7 
At theſe words Jones burſt into a loud fit of 
laughter; when Nightingale cried, —© Nay, prithee 
don't turn me into ridicule. The devil take me 
© if I am not half mad about this matter! my poor 
Nancy! Oh! Jones, Jones, 1 wiſh I had a fortune 
in my own poſſeſſion.” 
© I keartily wiſh you had, cries Jones; for, if 
© this be the caſe, 1 fincerely pity you both: buy 
0 ſurely you don't intend to go away without taking 
© your leave of her? 
I would not,” anſwered Nightingale, © undergo 
< the pain of taking leave for ten thouſand pounds ; 
© befides, I am convinced, inſtead of anfwering any 
| * good purpoſe, it would only ſerve to inflame my 
poor Nancy the more. I beg therefore, you would 
not mention a word of it to-day, and in the even- 
ing, or to-morrow morning, J intend to depart.” 
Jones promiſed he would not ; and faid, upon re- 
flection he thought, as he had deter and was 
obliged to leave her, he took the moſt prudent me- 
thod. He then told Nightingale, he ſhould be very 
glad to lodge in the fame houſe with him; and it 
) 8 4 was 
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was accordingly agreed between them, that Nightin- 
gale ſhould procure him either the ground floor, or 
the two pair of ſtairs; for the young gentleman him- 


ſelf was to occupy that which was between them. 


This Nightingale, of whom we ſhall be preſently 
obliged to ſay a little more, was in the ordinary tran- 


ſactions of life a man of ſtrict honour, and what is 


more rare among young gentleman of the town, one 
of ſtrict honeſty too; yet in affairs of love he was 
ſomewhat looſe in his morals ; not that he was even 
here as void of principle as gentlemen ſometimes are, 
and oftener affect to ih but it is certain he had been 
guilty of ſome indefenſible treachery to women, and 
22 6 in a certain myſtery, called Making Love, prac- 
tiſed many deceits, which, if he had uſed in trade, 
he would have been counted the greateſt villain up- 
on earth. . 

But as the world, I know not well for what reaſon, 
agree to ſee this treachery in a better light, he was ſo 


far from being aſhamed of his iniquities of this kind, 


that he gloried in them, and would often boaſt of his 
1kill in gaining of women, and his triumphs over their 
hearts, for which he had before this time received 


ſome rebukes from Jones, who always expreſſed great 


bitterneſs againſt any miſbehaviour to the fair part 
of the ſpecies, who, if conſidered, he ſaid, as they 
ought to be, in the light of the deareſt friends, were 
to be cultivated, honoured, and careſſed with the 
utmoſt love and tenderneſs ; but, if regarded as ene- 
mies, were a conqueſt of which a man ought rather 
to be aſhamed than to value himſelf upon it. 


F 
A ſhort account of the hiſtory of Mrs. Miller. 


| ONES this day eat a pretty good dinner for 4 
ſick man, that is to ſay, the larger half of a 
ſhoulder of mutton, In the afternoon he received an 
| - invi⸗ 
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invitation from Mrs. Miller to drink tea; for that 
good woman having learnt, either by means of Par- 
tridge, or by ſome other means natural or ſuper- 
natural, that he had a connection with Mr. Allwor- 
thy, could not endure the thoughts of parting with 
him in an angry manner. 
Jones accepted the invitation; and no ſooner was 
the tea-kettle removed, and the girls ſent out of the 
room, than the widow, without much preface, began 
as follows: © Well, there are very ſurprizing things 
happen in this world; but certainly it is a won- 
derful buſineſs, that I ſhould have a relation of 
Mr. Allworthy in my houſe, and never know any 
thing of the matter. Alas! Sir, you little imagine 
© what a friend that beſt of gentlemen hath been to 
£ me and mine. Yes, Sir, I am not aſhamed to own 
git; it is owing to his goodneſs, that I did not long 
© ſince periſh Ig want, and leave my poor little 
« wretches, twodeſtitute, helpleſs, friendleſs orphans, 
« to the care, or rather to the cruelty of the world. 
Lou muſt know, Sir, though I am now reduced 
to get my living by letting lodgings, I was born 
and bred a gentle woman. My father was an officer 
© of the army, and died in a conſiderable rank: but 
© he lived up to his pay; and as that expired with 
him, his family, at his death, became beggars. We 
* were three ſiſters. One of us had the good luck to 
die ſoon after of the ſmall-pox ; a lady was ſo kind 
© as to take the ſecond out of charity, as ſhe ſaid, to 
_ © wait upon her. The mother of this lady had been 
© a ſervant to my grandmother; and having inherited 
* a vaſt fortune from her father, which he had got 
c by pawnbroking, was married to a gentleman of 
© great eſtate and faſhion. She uſed my ſiſter ſo bar- 
© barouſly, often upbraiding her with her birth and 
poverty, calling her in deriſion a gentlewoman, 
< that I believe ſhe at length broke the heart of the 
poor girl. Inſhort,ſhe likewiſe died within atwelve- 
f month after my father, Fortune thought proper to 
af; provide 
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provide better for me, and within a month from 
© his deceaſe I was married to a clergyman, who had 
© been my lover a long time before, and who had 
been very ill uſed by my father on that account: 
for though my poor father could not give any of 
© us a ſhilling, yet he bred us up as delicately, con- 
< fidered us, and would have had us conſider our- 
< ſelves as highly, as if we had been the richeſt heir- 


c effes. But my dear huſband forgot all this uſage, 


© and the moment we were become fatherleſs, He 
immediately renewed his addreſſes to me ſo warmly, 
© that I, who always liked, and now more than ever 
5 eſteemed him, ſoon complied. Five years did I live 
in a ſtate of perfect happineſs with that beſt of 
men, till at laſt—Oh! cruel! cruel fortune, that 
< ever ſeparated us, that deprived me of the kindeſt 
© of huſbands, and my poor girls of the tendereſt 
— .— O my poor girls! you never knew the 
leffing which ye loſt. Lam aſhamed, Mr. Jones, 

© of this womaniſh weakneſs; but I ſhall never men- 


tion him without tears. T ought rather, Ma- 


c dam,” ſaid Jones, to be aſhamed that I do not ac- 
© company you.'—* Well, Sir,“ continued ſhe, Iwas 
© now left a ſecond time in a much worſe condition 
©'than before; beſides the terrible affliction I was 
© to encounter, I had now two children to provide 
for; and was, if poſſible, more pennyleſs than ever, 
© when that great, that good, that glorious man, Mr. 


© Allworthy, who had fome little acquaintance with 
my huſband, accidentally heard of my diſtreſs, and 


F immediately writ this letter to me. Here, Sir, — 
© here it is; I put it into my pocket to ſhew it you. 
This is the letter, Sir; T muſt and will read it 


to you, 
r MADAM, 


* 14 Heartily condole with you on your late grievous 
loſs, Which your own good ſenſe, and the ex- 
« cellent leſſons you muſt have learat from the wor- 


cc thieſt 
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tc thieſt of men, will better enable you to bear, than 
<« any advice which I am capable of giving. Nor 
cc have IT any doubt that you, whom I have heard to 
ce be the tendereſt of mothers, will ſuffer any immo- 
ce derate indulgence of grief to prevent you from diſ- 
« charging your duty to thoſe poor infants, who now 
« alone ſtand in need of your tenderneſs. 
However, as you muſt be ſuppoſed at preſent 
« to be incapable of much worldly conſideration, 
« you will pardon my having ordered a perſon to 
cc wait on you, and to pay you twenty guineas, 
« which I beg you will accept till I have the plea- 
« ſure of ſeeing you, and believe me to be, Ma- 
cc dam, &c.“ | 


This letter, Sir, Treceivedwithin a fortnight after 
© the irreparable loſs I have mentioned, and within a 
« fortnight afterwards, Mr. Allworthy, — the bleſſed 
Mr. Allworthy, came to pay me a viſit, when he 
placed me in the houſe where you now ſee me, gave 
me a large ſum of money to furniſh it, and ſettled 
© an annuity of pol. a year upon me, which I have 
- © conſtantly received ever ſince. Judge then, Mr. 
Jones, in what regard I muſt hold a benefactor, to 
© whom I owe the preſervation of my life, and of 
© thoſe dear children, for whoſe ſake alone my life is 
valuable. Do not, therefore, think me imperti- 
© nent, Mr. Jones (ſince I muſt efteem one for whom 
I know Mr. Allworthy hath fo much value), if 1 
beg you not to converſe with theſe wicked women. 
< You are a young gentleman, and do not know half 
© their artful wiles. Do not be angry with me, Sir, 
for what J ſaid upon account of my houſe; you 
© muſt be ſenſible it would be the ruin of my poor 
© dear girls. Beſides, Sir, you cannot but be ac- 
3 that Mr. Allworthy himſelf would never 
forgive my conniving at ſuch matters, and particu- 
©larly with you.“ 
| AC © Upon 
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Upon my word, Madam,” ſaid Jones, you 


| | © need make no farther apology; nor dol in the leaſt 


take any thing ill you have ſaid; but give me leave, 
eas no one can have more value than myſelf for Mr. 
< Allworthy, to deliver you from one miſtake, which, 

perhaps, would not be altogether for his honour: 1 
do aſſure you, I am no relation of his.” 

Alas! Sir,” anſwered ſhe, <© I know you are not. 
I know very well who you are; for Mr. Allworthy 
© hath told me all: but I do aſſure you, had you 
© been twenty times his ſon, he could not have ex- 

< prefled more regard for you, than he hath often 
« expreſſed in my preſence. You need not be aſhamed, 
« Sir, of what you are; I promiſe'you no good per- 
c ſon will eſteem you the leſs on that account. No, 
Mr. Jones; the words, *diſhonourable birth,” are 
* nonſenſe, as my dear dear huſband uſed to ſay, un- 
© leſs the word, * diſhonourable” be applied to the 
< parents ; for the children can derive no real diſ- 
© honour. from an acof which they are intirely in- 
© nocent, 
Here Jones heaved a deep ſigh, and then ſaid, 
© Since I perceive, Madam, you really do know me, 
and Mr. Allworthy hath thought proper to mention 
my name to you; and ſince you have been ſo ex- 
* plicit with me as to your own affairs, I will ac- 
© quaint you with ſome more circumſtances concern- 
© ing myſelf.” And theſe Mrs. Miller having ex- 
preſſed great defire and curioſity to hear, he began 
and related to her his whole hiſtory, without once 
- mentioning the name of Sophia. 
There is a kind of ſympathy in honeſt minds, by 
means of which they give an eaſy credit to each other. 
Mrs. Miller believed all which Jones told her to be 
true, and expreſt much pity and concern for him. She 
was beginning to comment on the ſtory, but Jones 
interrupted her; for as the hour of aſſignation now 
drew nigh, he began to ſtipulate for a ſecond interview 
with the lady that evening, which he promiſed mould 


be 
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| be the laſt at her houſe ; ſwearing, at the ſame time, 
that ſhe was one of great diſtinction, and that nothing 
but what was intirely innocent was to paſs between 

them; and I do firmly believe he intended to keep 
dis void. 

Mrs. Miller was at length prevailed on, and Jones 
departed to his chamber, where he ſat alone till twelve 
o'clock, but no lady Bellaſton appeared. 

As we have ſaid that this lady had a great affection 
| for Jones, and as it muſt have appeared that ſhe 
really had ſo, the reader may perhaps wonder at the 
firſt failure of her appointment, as ſhe apprehended 
him to be confined by ſickneſs, a ſeaſon when friend- 
ſhip ſeems moſt to require ſuch viſits. This behavi- 
our, therefore, in the lady, may, by ſome, be con- 
demned as unnatural ; but that is not our fault ; fos 
our bulineſs is A to record Tru | 


GC. HAVE 


Containing a ſcene which we doubt not will les all 
8 n readers. 18 


4 K. yok cloſet not his eyes erte all che Wee 
mer part of the night; not owing it to any 
uneaſineſs which he conceived at being diſappointed 
by lady Bellaſton ; nor was Sophia herſelf, though 
moſt of his waking hours were juſtly to be charged 
to her account, the preſent” cauſe of diſpelling his 
ſlumbers. In fact, poor Jones was one of the eſt. 
natured fellows. Alive, and had all that weakneſs 
which is called compaſſion, and which diftinguiſhes 
this imperfect character from that noble firmneſs of 
mind, which rolls a man, as it were, within himſelf, 
and, like a poliſhed bow], enables him to run through 
the world, without being: once ſtopped by the calami- 
ties which happen to others. He could not help, 
therefore, compaſſionating the ſituation of poor Nan- 
ey, love for Mr. Nightingale legned to him 


ſo 
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ſo apparent, that he was aſtoniſhed at the blindneſs of 
her mother, who had more than once, the preceding 
evening, remarked to him the great change in the 
temper of her daughter, who from being,“ ſhe ſaid, 
one of the livelieſt, merrieſt girls in the world, was, 
© on a ſudden, become all gloom and melancholy. 
Sleep, however, at length got the better of all re- 
ſiſtance ; and now, as if he had already been a deity, 
as the ancients imagined, and an offended one too, he 
ſeemed to enjoy hisdear-bought conqueſt. —To ſpeak 
ſimply, and without any metaphor, Mr. Jones ſlept 
*till eleven the next morning, and would, perhaps, 
have continued in the ſame quiet ſituation much 
longer, had not a violent uproar awakened him. 
 _ Partridge was now ſummoned, who, being aſked 
what was the matter, anſwered, © That there was a 
© dreadful hurricane below ſtairs; that Miſs Nancy 
© was in fits; and that the other ſiſter, and the mo- 
ther, were both crying and lamenting over her.” 
Jones expreſſed much concern at this news; which 
Partridge endeavoured to relieve, by ſaying, with a 
ſmile, he fancied the young lady was in no danger 
© of death; for that Suſan (which was the name of 
© the maid) had given him to underſtand, it was 
© nothing more than a common affair. In ſhort, 
ſaid he, Miſs Nancy hath had a mind to be as wile 
as her mother; that's all, ſhe was a little hungry, 
* it ſeems, and ſo ſat down to dinner before grace 
was faid; and ſo there is a child coming for the 
© Foundling Hoſpital.'—* Prithee leave thy ſtupid 
« jeſting,” cries Jones, © Is the miſery of theſe ar 
© wretches a ſubje& of mirth ? Go immediately to 
© Mrs. Miller, and tell her, I beg leave Stay, you 
© will make ſome blunder ; I will go myſelf ; for ſhe 
© defired me to breakfaſt with her.“ He then roſe, 
and dreſſed himſelf as faſt as he could: and while he 
was dreſſing, Partridge, notwithſtanding many ſevere 
rebukes, could nat avoid e certain pieces 
of brutality, commonly called jeſts, on this occaſion. 


Jones 


4 
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Jones was no ſooner dreſſed than he walked down 
ſtairs, and knocking at the door, was preſently ad- 
mitted by the maid, into the outward parlour, which 
was as empty of company as it was of any apparatus 
for eating. Mrs, Miller was 1n the inner room with 
her daughter, whence the maid preſently brought 
a meſſage to Mr. Jones, © That her miſtreſs hoped he 
would excuſe the diſappointment, but an accident 
c had happened, which made it impoſſible for her to 
© have the pleaſure of his company at breakfaſt that 
day; and begged his pardon for not ſending him 
« up notice ſooner.“ Jones defired © ſhe would give 
« herſelf no trouble about any thing ſo trifling as his 
« diſappointment; that he was heartily ſorry tor the 
© occaſion ; and that if he could be of any ferviceto 
© her, ſhe might command him.” 
He had fcarce ſpoke theſe words, when Mrs. Mil- 
ler, who heard them all, fuddenly threw open the 
door, .and coming out to him, in a flood of tears, 
faid, <Q Mr. Jones! you are certainly one of the beſt 
young men alive. I give you a thouſand thanks 
for your kind offer of your ſervice; but, alas! Sir, 
© it is out of your power to preſerve my poor girl. — 
O my child, my child! ſhe is undone, ſhe is ruined 
© for ever! I hope, Madam, ſaid Jones, © no 
© villain, —* O Mr. Jones !* ſaid ſhe, that villain 
© who yeſterday left my lodgings, hath betrayed my 
poor girl; hath deftroyed her.—I know you are a 
man of honour. You have a good a noble heart, 
Mr. Jones. The actions to which I have been 
myſelf a witneſs, could proceed from no other. I 
will tell you all: nay, indeed, it is impoſſible, after 
© what-hath happened, to keep it a ſecret. That 
© Nightingale, that barbarous villain hath undone 
my daughter. She is — ſhe is—oh ! Mr. Jones, my 
© girl is with child by him; and in that condition he 
* hath deſerted her. Here! here, Sir, is bis eruel 
letter: read it Mr. Jones, and cell me it fuck. ano- 
* ther monſter lives. BT 80 
The Jeter was as follows : 


Dear 
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Dear Nancy, 


_ AST found it impoſſible to mention to you 
0 what, I am afraid, will be no leſs ſhocking 


+ © to you, than it is to me, I have taken this method 


to inform you, that my father inſiſts upon my 
immediately paying my addreſſes to a young lady 
© of fortune, whom he hath provided for my — I 
need not write the deteſted word. Your own good 
© underſtanding will make you ſenſible, how entirel 

I am obliged to an obedience, by which I ſhall be 
© for ever excluded from your dear arms. The 
* fondneſs of your mother may encourage you to 
*truſt her with the unhappy conſequence of our 
* love, which may be eaſily kept a Peer from the 
* world, and for which I will take care to provide, 
* as I will for you. I wiſh you may feel leſs on this 
* account than I have ſuffered ; but ſummon all 
* your fortitude to your aſſiſtance, and forgive and 
© forget the man, whom nothing but the proſpect 
© of certain ruin could have forced to write this let- 
ter. I bid you forget me, I mean only as a lover; 


© but the beſt of friends you ſhall ever find in 


© Your faithful, though unhappy, 
2. . 


When Jones had read this letter, they both ſtood 
ſilent during a minute, looking at each other; at laſt 
he. began thus: I cannot expreſs, Madam, how 
© much I am ſhocked at what I have read; yet let 
mme beg you, in one particular, to take the writer's 
_ © advice. Conſider the reputation of your daughter, 
—<It is gone, it is loſt, Mr. Jones, cry'd ſhe, 


15 aas well as her innocence. She received the letter 
iin a room full of company, and immediately ſwoon- 
© ing away upon opening it, the contents were known _ 


© to every one preſent. But the loſs of her repu- 
| | '© tation, 
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tation, bad as it is, is not the worſt; I ſhall loſe 
my child; ſhe hath attempted twice to deſtroy her- 
« ſelf already: and thou gh ſne hath been hitherto pre- 
vented,; vows {ſhe wil} Not -outlive it; nor could I 
© myſelf outlive any accident of that nature. What 
©then will become of my little Betſy, a helpleſs in- 
© fant orphan ; and the poor little wretch will, I be- 
© eve, break her heart at the miſeries with which 
© ſhe ſees her ſiſter and myſelf diſtracted, while ſhe 
© is ignorant of the cauſe. —Q tis the moſt ſenſible, 
Land beſt-natured little thing! The barbarous cruel 
— hath deſtroyed us all. O my poor children! 
< 11 this the reward of all my cares? Is this the fruit 
© of all my proſpects? Have I fo cheerfully under- 
gone all the labours and duties of a mother? Have 
I been ſo tender of their infancy, ſo careful of their 
education ? Have I been toiling ſo many years, 
« denying myſelf even the conveniencies. of 1 life, to 
provide ſome little ſuſtenance for them, to loſe one 
© or both in ſach a manner? © Indeed, Madam,” 
ſaid Jones, with tears in his eyes, I pity you from 
. m ſoul.'——< O! Mr. Jones, anſwered ſhe, even 
© you, though I know the goodneſs of your heart, 
© can have no idea of what I feel. The beſt, the 
* kindeſt, the moſt dutiful of children! O my poor 
f Nancy, the darling of my ſoul ! the delight of my 
© eyes! the pride of my heart! too much, indeed, 
my pride; for to thoſe fooliſh, ambitious hopes, | 
c ariſing from her beauty, I owe her ruin. Alas! I 
© ſaw with pleaſure the liking which this young man 
© had for her. I thought it an honourable affection; 
and flattered my fooliſh vanity with the thoughts of 
_ © ſeeing her married to one 10 much her ſuperior, 
And a thouſand times in my preſence, nay, often 
© in yours, he hath endeavoured to ſooth and en- 
© couragetheſe hopes by the moſt generous expreſſions 
© of diſintereſted love, which he hath always directed 
d © to my poor girl, and which I, as well as ſhe, be- 


c lieved to be real. Could I have believed that theſe 
Vol. VII. 1 | e were 
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© were only ſnares laid to betray the innocence of my 
child, and for the ruin of us all ?P—At theſe words 
little Betſy came running into the room, crying, 
© Dear Mamma, for heaven's ſake come to my ſiſter; 
© for ſhe is in another fit, and my couſin can't hold 
© her.' Mrs. Miller immediately obeyed the ſum- 
mons; but firſt ordered Betſy to ſtay with Mr. Jones, 
and begged him to entertain her a few minutes, 
faying, in the moſt pathetic voice, Good heaven! 
© let me preſerve one of my children at leaſt.” 
Jones, in compliance with this requeſt, did all he 
could to comfort the little girl, though he was, in 
reality, himſelf very highly affected with Mrs. Miller's 
ſtory. He told her, © Her ſiſter would be ſoon very 
- © well again; that by taking on in that manner, ſhe 
« would not only make her ſiſter worſe, but make her 
© mother ill too.” © Indeed, Sir' ſays ſhe, © I would 
© not do any thing to hurt them for the world. I 
would burſt my heart rather than they ſhould ſee 
© me cry.—But my poor ſiſter can't fee me cry. —I 
© am afraid ſhe will never be able to ſee me cry any 
more. Indeed, I can't part with her; indeed 1 
can't. And then poor Mamma too, what will be- 
© come of her? — She ſays, ſhe will die too, and leave 
* me: but 1 am reſolved I won't be left behind. 
And are you not afraid to die, my little Betſy ?* ſaid 
Jones. Fes, anſwered ſhe, © I was always afraid 
to die; becauſe I muſt have left my Mamma, and 
© my ſiſter ; but I am not afraid of going any where 
© with thoſe I love.” | bY 
Jones was ſo pleaſed with this anſwer, that he 
eagerly kiſſed the child; and ſoon after Mrs. Miller 
returned, ſaying, She thanked heaven, Nancy was 
© now come to herſelf. And now, Betſy, ſays ſhe, 
© you may go in; for your ſiſter is better, and longs 
to ſee you.“ She then turned to Jones, and began 
to renew her apologies for having diſappointed him 
| | II hope, 
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I I hope, Madam, ſaid Jones; © I ſhall have. a 

© more exquiſite repaſt than any you could have pro- 
© vided for me. This, I aſſure you, will be the caſe; 
tif I can do any ſervice to this little family of love. 
© But whatever ſucceſs may attend my endeavours, I 
© am reſolved to attempt it. I am very much de- 
* ceived in Mr. Nightingale; if, notwithſtanding what 
© hath happened, he hath not much goodneſs of heart 
© at the bottom, as well as a very violent affection for 
* your daughter. If this be the caſe, I think the 
© picture which | ſhall lay before him, will affect him. 
© Endeavour, Madam, to comfort yourſelf, and Miſs 
© Nancy, as well as you can. I will go inſtantly in 
© queſt of Mr. Nightingale; and 1 hope to bring you 
Sah 1 hs . . 
Mrs. Miller fell upon her knees, and invoked all the 
bleſſings of heaven upon Mr. Jones; to which ſhe 
afterwards added the moſt paſſionate expreſſions of 
gratitude. He then departed to find Mr. Nightingale, 
and the good woman returned to comfort her daugh- 
ter, who was ſomewhat cheered at what her mother 
told her; and both joined in reſounding the praiſes 
of Mr. Jones. 


CHAP, VII. 
The interview between Mr. Jones and Mr. Nightingale. 


HE good or evil we confer on others, very 

often, I believe, recoils on ourſelves. For as 
men of a benign diſpoſition enjoy their own acts of. 
beneficence, equally with thoſe to whom they are 
done, ſo there are ſcarce any natures ſo entirely dia- 
bolical, as to be capable of doing injuries, without 
paying themſelves ſome pangs, for the ruin which 
they bring on their fellow: creatures. Rs 
Mr. Nightingale; at leaſt, was not ſuch a perſon, 
On the contrary, Jones found him in his new lodgings, 
fitting melancholy by the fire; and filently lamenting 


* | the 
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the unhap Y ſituation in which he had placed pbor 
Nancy. He no ſooner ſaw his friend appear, than he 
aroſe haſtily to meet him; and after much congra- 
tulation ſaid, Nothing could de more opportune 
© than this kind viſit; ; for 1 was never more in the 
* ſpleen in my life. Men 0156, 

J am forry,” anſwered Janes: F ak bring news 
very unlikely to relieve you; nay, what I am con- 
< vinced muſt, of all other, ſhock you the moſt. 
© However, it is neceſſary you ſhould know it. 
»Without further preface then, I come to you, 
Mr. Nightingale, from a worthy family, which you 
have involved in miſery and ruin.“ Mr. Nightingale 
changed colour at theſe words; but Jones, without 
regarding it, proceeded, in the livelieſt manner, to 
paint the tragical ſtory, with which the reader was 
acquainted in the laſt. chapter. 

Nightingale never once interrupted the narration, 
though he diſcovered violent emotions at many parts 
of it. But when it was concluded, after fetching a 
deep ſigh, he ſaid, What you tell me, my friend, 
affects me in the tendereſt manner. Sure there never 
* was ſocurſed an accident as the poor girl's betraying 
my letter. Her reputation might otherwiſe have 
© been ſafe, and the affair might have remained a 

profound ſecret; and then the girl might have gone 
off never the worſe; for many ſuch things happen 
in this town: and if the huſband ſhould ſuſpect a 
© little, when it is too late, it will be his wiſer con- 
© duct to conceal his ſuſpicion both from his wife and 
« the world.” 

Indeed, my friend, anſwered Jones, this could 
not have been the caſe with your poor Nancy. You 
have ſo entirely gained her affections, that it is the 
© loſs of you, and not of her reputation, which affficts 
© her, and will end in the deſtruction of her and her 
< family.” * Nay, for that matter, I promiſe. you, 
_ cries Nightin gale,*ſhehathmy affection ſo abſolutely, 
© that my wife, whoever ſhe is to be, will apy ver 

a a little 


* 
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< little ſhare in them,” And is it poſſible 8 ſaid 

Jones, you can think of deſerting her? Why 
© What can I do? anſwered the other. 177 Aſk Mit, 
Nancy, replied Jones warmly. In the condition 
© to which you have reduced her, I fincerely think 
© ſhe ought to determine what reparation you ſhall 
make her. Her intereſt alone, and not yours, 
© ought to be your ſole conſideration. But if you 

< aſk me what you ſhall do? What can you do leſs,” 
cries Jones, © than fulfil the expectations of her 
© family, and her own? Nay, I fincerely tell you, 
© they were mine too, ever ſince I firſt ſaw you to- 
en; . You will pardon me, if I preſume on the 
* friendſhip you have favoured me with, moved as 
J am with compaſſion for thoſe poor creatures. 
© But your own heart will beſt ſuggeſt to you, whether 
« you have never intended, by your conduct, to per- 

; ſuade the mother, as well as the daughter, i into an 
© opinion, that you deſigned honourably: and if ſo, 
: though there may have been no direct promiſe of 
© marriage in the caſe, I will leave to your own good 

© underſtanding, how far you are bound to proceed.“ 
5 Nay, I muſt not only confeſs what you have 
« hinted,” ſaid Nightingale; © but, I am afraid, even 
that very promiſe you mention I have given.. © And 
can you, after owning that,” ſaid Janes, © helitate 
© a moment?“ Conſider, my friend,” anſwered the 
other; I know you are a man of honour, and would 
© adviſe no one to act contrary to its rules; if there 
were no other objection, can I, after this publication 
© of her diſgrace, think of fuch an alliance with 
© honour ?'\< Undoubtedly,” rephed Jones, and the 
 Fery beſt and trueſt honour, which is goodneſs, re- 
© quires it of you, As you mention a {cruple of this 
© kind, you will give me leave to examine it. Can 
© you, with honour, be guilty of having, under falſe 
pretences, deceived a young woman and her family, 
and of having, by theſe means, treacherouſly robbed 
i her of her innocence? Can you, with honour, be 
"F174 | © the 
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f the rug the wilful occaſion, nay, the artful 


* contriver of the ruin of a human being? Can you, 
F with honour, deſtroy the fame, the peace, nay, pro- 
© bably, both the life and ſoul too of this creature? 
Can honour bear the thought, that this creature is 
* a tender, helpleſs, defenceleſs, young woman ? A 
young woman who loves, who doats on you, who 
© dies for you; who hath 1 the utmoſt confidence 
© in your promiſes; and to that confidence hath ſa- 
* crificed every thing which is dear to her? Can 
f honour ſupport ſuch contemplations as theſe a mo- 
ment t | 

Common ſenſe, indeed, ſaid Nightingale, war- 
f rants all you ſay; but yet you well know the opi- 
nion of the world is ſo contrary to it, that was I to 
© marry a whore, though my own, I ſhould be 
t aſhamed of ever ſhowing my face again,” 

Fie upon it, Mr, Nightingale, ſaid Jones, do 
© not call her by ſo ungenerous a name: when you 
t promiſed to marry her, ſhe became your wife; and 
* ſhz hath ſinned more againſt prudence than virtue, 
© And what is this world, which you would be aſhamed 
© to face, but the vile, the fooliſh, and the profligate? 
© Forgiye me, if I fay, ſuch a ſhame muſt proceed 
* from falſe modeſty, which always attends falſe honour 
t as its ſhadow, - But I am well aſſured there is not a 
© man of real ſenſe and goodneſs in the world, who 
© would not honour and applaud the action. But 
F admit no other would, would not your own heart, 

* my friend, applaud it? And do nat the warm, 
* rapturous ſenſations, which we feel from the con- 
© ſciouſneſs of an honeſt, noble, generous, beneyo- 
© lent action, convey more delight to the mind, than 
the undeſerved praiſe of millions? Set the alterna» 
| tive fairly before your eyes. On the one ſide, fee 

f this poor, unhappy, tender, believing girl, in the 

f arms of her wretched mother, breathing her laſt. 
Hear her breaking heart in agonies, ſighing out 
pour name; and lamenting, rather than eule | 
| ST, the 
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© the cruelty which weighs her down to deſtruction· 
Paint to your imagination the circumſtances of her 
fond deſpairing parent, driven to madnefs, or, per- 
© haps, to death, by the loſs of her lovely daughter. 
« View the poor, helpleſs, orphan infant; and when 
© your mind hath dwelt a moment only on ſuch ideas, 

© conſider yourſelf as the cauſe of all the ruin of 
c this poor, little, worthy, defenceleſs family. On 
© the other ſide, conſider yourſelf as relieving them 
from their temporary ſufferings. Think with what 
joy, with what tranſports, that lovely creature will 
« fly to your arms. See her blood returning to her 
pale cheeks, her fire to her languid eyes, and rap- 
© tures to her tortured breaſt. Conſider the exulta- 
© tions of her mother, the happineſs of all. Think 

_ © of this little family made, by one act of yours, 
completely happy. Think of this alternative, and 
ſure am miſtaken in my friend, if it requires any 
long deliberation, whether he will ſink dell wretches 
© down forever, or, by one generous, noble reſolution, 
© raiſe them all from the brink of miſery and de- 
© ſpair, to the higheſt pitch of human happineſs. 
© Add to this but one conſideration more; the con- 
«© fideration that it is your duty ſo to do —That the - 
© miſery from which you will relieve theſe poor peo- 
© ple, is the miſery which you yourſe}f have wiltully 
< brought upon them,” ow 3 

O my dear friend!” cries Nightingale, I wanted 

© not your eloquence to rouſe me. I pity poor Nancy 
© from my ſoul, and would willingly give any thing 
in my power, that no familiarities had ever paſſed 
between us. Nay, believe me, I had many ftruggles 
with my paſſion before I could prevail with myſelf 
to write that cruel letter, which hath cauſed all the 
© miſery in that unhappy family. If I had no incli- 
nations to conſult but my own, I would marry her 
© to-morrow morning: I would by heaven! but you 
* will cafily imagine how impoſſible it would be to 
prevail on my father to conſent to ſuch a match; 
"A © beſides, 
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© beſides, he hath provided another for me; and to- 
© morrow, by his expreſs command, I am o wait on 
the lady. 

© T have not the honour to know your "Father, 
ſaid Jones; but ſuppoſe he could be perſuaded, 
would you yourſelf conſent to the only means of 

© preſerving theſe poor people?” As eagerly as I 

* would purſue my happineſs, anſwered Night- 
ingale; for I never ſhall' find it in any other wo- 
man. O my dear friend] could you imagine what 
* I have felt within theſe twelve hours for my poor 
girl, I am convinced ſhe would not engroſs all your 

© pity. Paſſion leads me only to her; and if I had 
© any fooliſh ſcruples of honour, you have fully ſa- 
( © tisfied them: could my father be induced to com- 
© ply with my deſires, nothing would be wanting 

© to complete my own FPPINES, or that of my 

Nancy. | 

Then I am OTIS to undertake i it,” ſaid . 
Vou muſt not be angry with me, in whatever light 
it may be neceſſary to fet this affair, which, you 
© may depend on it, could not otherwiſe be long hid 
from him: for things of this nature make a quick 

* progreſs, when once they get abroad, as this un- 
© happily hath already. Beſides, ſhould any fatal ac- 
© cident follow, as upon my foul I am afraid will, 
*© unleſs immediately prevented, the public would 
ring of your name in a manner which, if your fa- 
* ther hath common humanity, muſt offend him, 
© If you will therefore tell me where I may find the 
old gentleman, I will not loſe a moment in the bu- 

« fineſs; which, while I purſue, you cannot do a more 
© generous action than by paying a viſit to the poor 
girl. You will find I have not exaggerated in the 

* account I haye given of the wretchedneſs of the 

family.? 

Nightingale immediately conſented to the propa- 
fal; and now having acquainted Jones with his fa- 
ASE: 8 lodging, and the ET a where he 1 

moſt 
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moſt probably find him, he heſitated a moment, and 
then ſaid, My dear Tom, you are going to under- 
take an impoſſibility, It you knew my father, you 
c would never think of obtaining his conſent. 
Stay, there is one way ſuppoſe you told him I was 
* already married, it might be eaſier to reconcile him 
to the fact after it was done; and, upon my honour, 
J am fo affected with what you have ſaid, and I 
love my Nancy ſo paſſionately, I almoſt wiſh it 
© was done, whatever might be the conſequence.” 
Jones greatly approved the hint, and promiſed to 
urſue it. They then ſeparated, Nightingale to viſit 
FA Nancy, and Wa in n of the old gentleman. 


G14 & ©, VE. 


What paſſed between Jones and old Mr. Nightingale; 
with the arrival of a perſon not yet mentioned i in this 
. 


Otwithſtandi ing che ſentiment of the Roman 
ſatiriſt, which denies the divinity of fortune, 
and the opinion of Seneca to the ſame purpoſe; 
Cicero, who was, I believe, a wiſer man than either 
of them, expreſsly holds the contrary; and certain it 
is, there are ſome incidents in life ſo very ſtrange and 
unaccountable, that it ſeems to require more than 
human ſkill and foreſight in producing them. 

Of this kind was what now happened to Jones, who 
found Mr. Nightingale the elder in ſo critical a 
minute, that Fortune, if ſhe was really worthy all 

the worſhip ſhe received at Rome, could not have 
contrived ſuch another. In ſhort, the old gentleman, 
and the father of the young lady whom he intended 
for his ſon, had been hard at it for many hours; and 
the latter was juſt now gone, and had left the former 
delighted with the thoughts that he had ſucceeded in 
a long contention, which had been between the two 
fathers of the futyre bride and Dede in which 


both 
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both endeavoured to overreach the other, and, as it 
not rarely happens in ſuch caſes, both had retreated 
fully ſatisfied of having obtained the victory. 
This gentleman, whom Mr. Jones now viſited, was 
what they call a man of the world; that is to ſay, a 
man who directs his conduct in this world, as one 
who, being fully perſuaded there is no other, is re- 
ſolved to make the moſt of this. In his early years 
he had been bred to trade; but having acquired a 
very good fortune, he had lately declined his buſineſs; 
or, to ſpeak more properly, had changed it from 
dealing in goods, to dealing only in money, of which 
he had always a plentiful fund at command, and of 
which he knew yery well how to make a very plentiful 
advantage, ſometimes of the neceſſities of private 
men, and ſometimes of thoſe of the public. He had 
indeed converſed ſo entirely with money, that it may 
be almoſt doubted, whether he imagined there was 
any other thing really exiſting in the world ; this at 
leaſt may be certainly averred, that he firmly beliey- 
ed nothing elſe to have any real value, . 

The reader will, I fancy, allow, that fortune could 
not have culled out a more improper perſon for Mr, 
Jones to attack with any probability of ſucceſs ; nor 
could the whimſical lady have directed this attack 
at a more unſeaſonable time. 07 5 

As money then was always uppermoſt in this gen- 
tleman's thoughts; ſo the moment he ſaw a ſtranger 
within his doors, it immediately occurred to his ima- 

ination, that ſuch ſtranger was either come to bring 
Fim money, or to fetch it from him. And accord- 
ing as one or other of theſe thoughts prevailed, he 
conceived a favourable or unfavourable idea of the 
perſon who approached him. RR 

Unluckily for Jones, the latter of theſe was the 
aſtendant at preſent; for as a young gentleman had 
viſited him the day before, with a bill from his ſon 
for a play debt, he apprehended, at the firſt fight of. 
Jones, that he was come on fuch another errand. 
8 | | Jones 


* 
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Jones therefore had no ſooner told him, that he was 
come on his ſon's account, than the old gentleman, 
being confirmed in his fufpicion, burſt forth into an 
exclamation, That he would loſe his labour,” Is it 
then poſſible, Sir, anſwered Jones, © that you can 
gueſs my buſineſs ?? © If I do guels it,” replied the 


other, I repeat again to you, you will loſe your 


* labour. What, I ſuppoſe, you are one of thoſe 
* ſparks who lead my fon into all thoſe ſcenes of riot 
and debauchery, which will be his deſtruction; 
but I ſhall pay no more of his bills I promiſe you, 


Is expect he will quit all ſuch company for the fu- 


ture. If I had imagined otherwiſe, I ſhould not 
© have provided a wife for him; for I would be in- 
* ſtrumental in the ruin of no body.“ How, Sir,” 
ſaid Jones, and was this lady of your providing?“ 
Pray, Sir, anſwered the old gentleman, © how 
© comes it to be any concern of yours? — © Nay, dear 
© Sir,” replied Jones, be not offended that I in- 


f tereſt myſelf in what regards your ſon's happineſs, 


* for whom I have ſo great an honour and value. 
© It was upon that very account I came to wait upon 
you. I can't expreſs the ſatisfaction you have given 
me by what you ſay; for I do aſſure you your fon 
js a perſon for whom I have the higheſt honour, — 
-* Nay, Sir, it is not eaſy to expreſs the eſteem I have 
for you, who could be ſo generous, ſo good, ſo 
© kind, ſo indulgent to provide ſuch a match for your 
s fon; a woman, who, I dare ſwear, will make him 
© one of the happieſt men upon earth.“ 
There is ſcarce any thing which fo happily intro- 
duces men to our good-liking, as having conceived 
ſome alarm at their firſt appearance; when once 
thoſe apprehenſions begin to vaniſh, we ſoon forget 
the fears which they occaſioned, and look on our- 
ſelves as indebted for our preſent eaſe, to thoſe very 
erſons who at firſt raiſed our fears. 
Thus it happened to Nightingale, who no ſooner 
found that Jones had no demand on him, as he 
DP”. 9 luſpected, 
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ſuſpected, than he began to be pleaſed. with his pre- 
. fence... Pray, good * Sir,” ſaid he, © be pleaſed to fir 
© down. I do not remember to have ever had the 
© pleaſure of ſeeing you before; but if you are a 
* friend of my ſon, and have any thing to ſay con- 
* cerning this young lady, I ſhall be glad to hear 
© you. As to her making him happy, it will be his 
© own fault if ſhe doth not. I have diſcharged my 
© duty, in taking care of the main article. She will 
© bring him a fortune capable of making any reaſon- 
* able, prudent, ſober man, happy. * Undoubt- 
© edly,' cries Jones, for ſhe is in herſelf a for- 
© tune; ſo beautiful, ſo genteel, ſo ſweet-tempered, 
e and ſo well educated ; ſhe is indeed a moſt accom- 
* pliſhed young lady; ings admirably well, and hath 
© a moſt delicate hand at the harpſichord. „ 
< not know any of theſe matters, anſwered the old 
gentleman, * for I never ſaw the lady: but I do not 
© like her the worſe for what you tell me;. and I am 
© the better pleaſed with her father for not laying 
© any ſtreſs on theſe qualifications in our bargain. 
© I ſhall always think it a proof of his underſtanding. 
A ſilly fellow would have brought in theſe articles 
© aSan 400 to her fortune; but to give him his 
© due, he never mentioned any ſuch matter; though 
to be ſure they are no diſparagements to a woman.” 
. © T do aſſure you, Sir,' cries Jones, She hath them 
© all in the moſt eminent degree: for my part, I own 
J was afraid you might have been a little back- 
ward, a little leſs inclined to the match : for your 
« fon told me, you had never ſeen the lady; therefore 
« I came, Sir, in that caſe, to entreat you, to conjure 
© you, as you value the happineſs of your ſon; not to 
© be averſe to his match with a woman who hath not 
© only all the good qualities I have mentioned, but 
© many more. If that was your buſineſs, Sir, 
faid the old gentleman, we are both obliged to 
« you; and you may be perfectly eaſy; for 1 Ye you 
F my word I was very well ſatisfied with her Pres 
| Sir, 


1 
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« Sir,” anſwered Jones, I honour you every mo- 
© ment more and more. To be ſo eaſily ſatisfied, ſo 
very moderate on that account, is a proof of the 
ſoundneſs of your underſtanding, as well as the 
© nobleneſs of your mind.'—— Not fo very mode- 
© rate, young gentleman, not ſo very moderate, an- 
ſwered the father. —* Still more and more noble, re- 
plied Jones; © and give me leave to add, ſenſible : 
© for fure it is little leſs than madneſs to conſider 
© money as the ſole foundation of happineſs. - Such 
© a woman as this with her little, her nothing of a 
fortune. I find,” cries the old gentleman, you 
© have a pretty juſt opinion of money, my friend, or 
© elle you are better acquainted with the perſon of 
© the lady, than with her circumſtances. Why pray, 
© what fortune do you imagine this lady to have? 
© What fortune ?? cries Jones, © why too contempti- 
© ble a one to be named for your ſon.— “ Well, well; 
* well,” ſaid the other, perhaps he might have done 
better. That I deny, ſaid Jones, for ſhe is one 
© of the beſt of women.“ Ay, ay, but in point of 
© fortune I mean, — anſwered the other.“ And yet 
as to that now, how much do you imagine your 
friend is to have?“ “ How much,” cries Jones, 
how much !— Why, at the utmoſt, perhaps 2001.” 
Do you mean to banter me, young gentleman ?? 
ſaid the father a little angry.—“ No, upon my ſoul,” 
anſwered Jones, I am in earneſt ; nay, I believe I 
© have gone to the utmoſt farthing. If I do the lady 
© an injury, I aſk her pardon.” Indeed, you do, 
cries the father. I am certain ſhe hath fifty times 
© that ſum, and ſhe ſhall produce fifty to that, before 
I conſent that ſhe ſhall marry my ſon.* © Nay,” 
_ faid Jones, it is too late to talk of conſent now— - 
© If ſhe had not fifty farthings your ſon is married.” 
My ſon married!” anſwered the old gentleman. 
with ſurprize. © Nay,” ſaid Jones, I thought you 
was unacquainted with it. My ſon married to 
< Miſs Harris !' anſwered he again. To Miſs Har- 
| | © V6: 
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© rs!” ſaid Jones; No, Sir, to Miſs Nancy Miller, 
© the daughter of Mrs. Miller, at whoſe houſe he 
c * lodged; a young lady, who, though her mother 

© is reduced to let odgings. — Are you bantering, 
or are you in earneſt ?* cries the father with a moſt 
ſolemn. voice. Indeed, Sir, anſwered Jones, I 
© ſcorn the character of a banterer. I came to you 
ein moſt ſerious earneſt, imagining, as I find true, 
© that your ſon had neyer dared acquaint you with a 
© match ſo much inferior to him in point of fortune, 
though the reputation of the lady will ſuffer it no 
0 longer to remain a ſecret.” 

While the father ſtood like one ſtruck ſuddenly 
dumb at this news, a gentleman came into the room, 
and ſaluted him by the name of brother. | 
But though theſe two were in conſanguinity ſo 
nearly related, they were in their diſpoſitions almoſt 
the oppoſites to each other, The brother who now 
arrived had likewiſe been bred to trade, in which he 
no ſooner ſaw himſelf worth 60001. than be pur- 
chaſed a ſmall eſtate with the greateſt part of it, and 
retired into the country; where he married the 

daughter of an unbeneficed clergyman; a young 
lady, who, though ſhe had neither beauty nor for- 
tune, had recommended herſelf to his choice, en- 
tirely by her good humour, of which ſhe poſſeſſed a 
very large ſhare. 

With this woman he had, during twenty-five years, 
lived a life more reſembling the model which cer- 
tain poets aſcribe to the golden age, than any of thoſe 
patterns which are furniſhed by the preſent times. 
By her he had four children, but none of them ar- 
rived at maturity except only one daughter, whom 
in vulgar language he and his wife had ſpoiled; that 
is, had educated with the utmoſt tenderneſs and fond- 
neſs, which ſhe returned to {uch a degree, that ſhe 
had actually refuſed a very extraordinary match with 
a. gentleman a little turned of forty, becauſe ſhe 
could not bring herſelf to part with her — . 
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The young lady whom Mr. Nightingale had in- 
tended for his ſon, was a near neighbour of his bro- 
ther, and an acquaintance of his niece; and in reality 
it was upon the account of his projected match, that 
he was now come to town; not indeed to forward, 
but to diſſuade his brother from a purpoſe which he 
conceived would inevitably ruin his nephew; for he 
foreſaw no other event from a union with Miſs Har- 
ris, notwithſtanding the largeneſs of her fortune, as 
neither her perſon nor mind ſeemed to him to pro- 
miſe any kind of matrimonial felicity; for ſhe was 
very tall, very thin, very ugly, very affected, very 
filly, and very ill- natured. e 55 

His brother, therefore, no ſooner mentioned the 
marriage of his nephew with Miſs Miller, than he 
expreſſed the utmoſt ſatisfaction; and when the fa- 
ther had very bitterly reviled his ſon, and pro- 
nounced ſentence of beggary upon him, the uncle 
began in the following manner: | 

© If you was a little cooler, brother, I would aſk 
© you whether you love your ſon for his ſake, or for 
© your own? You would anſwer, I ſuppoſe, and fol 
< ſuppoſe you think, for his fake ; and doubtleſs it is 
© his happineſs which you intended in the marriage 
you propoſed for him. 55 

© Now, brother, to preſcribe rules of happineſs to 
© others, hath always appeared to me very abſurd, 
and to inſiſt on doing this, very tyrannical. It is a 
vulgar error I know; but it is nevertheleſs an error. 
And if this be abſurd in other things, it is moſtly 
© ſoin the affair of marriage, the happineſs of which 
depends entirely on the affection which ſubſiſts be- 
tween the parties. | 

© I have therefore always thought it unreaſonable 
in parents to deſire to chuſe for their children on 
this occaſion; ſince to force affection is an im- 
« poſſible attempt; nay, ſo much doth love abhor 
force, that I know not whether, through an unfor- 
| TT: | * tunate 
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© tunate but uncurable perverſeneſs in our artures, it 
may not be even impatient of perſuaſion. 
It is, however, true, that though a parent will 
© not, I think, wiſely preſcribe, he ought to be con- 
* ſulted on this occaſion; and in ſtrictneſs, perhaps, 
© ſhould at leaſt have a negative voice. My nephew 
s therefore, I own, in marrying without aſking your 
© advice, hath been guilty of a fault. But honeſtly 
© ſpeaking, brother, have you not a little promoted 
« this fault? Have not your frequent declarations on 
© this: ſubject, given him a moral certainty of your 
< refuſal, where there was any deficiency in point of 
« fortune ? nay, doth not. your preſent anger ariſe 
_ © ſolely from that deficiency? And if he hath failed 
© in his duty here, did you not as much exceed that 
< authority, when you abſolutely bargained with him 
© for a woman without his knowledge, whom you 
< yourſelf never ſaw, and whom, if you had ſeen and 
© known as well as I, it muſt-have been madneſs in 
© you to have ever thought of eee her into your 
nN N 
© Still J own my e in a ene ; but ſurely it 
© is not an unpardonable fault. He hath acted in- 
* deed without your conſent, in a matter in which 
he ought to have aſked it; but it is in a matter 
< in which his intereſt is principally concerned ; you 
< yourſelf muſt and will acknowledge, that you con- 
© ſulted his intereſt only, and if he unfortunately 
. © differed from you, and have been miſtaken in his 
© notion of happineſs, will you, brother, if you love 
© your ſon, carry him {till wider from the point? Will 
© you increaſe the ill conſequences of his fimple 
choice? Will you endeavour to make an event cer- 
< tain miſery to him, which may accidentally prove 
© ſo? In a word, brother, becauſe he hath put it out 
© of your power to make his circumſtances as affluent 
© as you would, will you inet them as much as 
| © you can! 1 [LY 
By 
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By the force of the true catholic faith St. Anthony 
won upon the fiſhes. Orpheus and Amphion went 
a little farther, and by the charms of muſic enchanted _ 
things merely inanimate. Wonderful both! but nei- 
ther hiſtory nor fable have ever yet ventured to record 
an inſtance of any one, who, by force of argument and 
reaſon, hath triumphed over habitual ayarice, | 
Mr. Nightingale, the father, inſtead of attempting 
to anſwer his brother, contented himſelf with only 
_ obſerving, that they had always differed in their ſen- 
timents concerning the education of their children. 
I wiſh,” ſaid he, © brother, you would have confined 
© your care to your own daughter, and never have 
© troubled yourſelf with my ſon, who hath, I believe, 
© as little profited by your precepts, as by your ex- 
© ample:' For young Nightingale was his uncle's 
godſon, and had lived more with him than with his 

5 55 So that the uncle had often declared, he 
loved his nephew almoſt equally with his own child. 
Jones fell into raptures with this good gentleman; 

and when, after much perſuaſion, they found the fa- 
ther grew ſtill more and more irritated, inſtead of 
appeaſed, Jones conducted the uncle to his nephew 
at the houſe of Mrs. Miller. | 5 


„„ 
Containing ftrange matters. 


T his return to his lodgings, Jones found the 
ſituation of affairs greatly altered from what 
they had been in at his departure. The mother, the 
two daughters,. and young Mr. Nightingale, were 
now ſat down to ſupper together, when the uncle 
was, at his own deſire, introduced without any cere- 
mony into the company, to all of whom he was 
well known; for he had ſeveral times viſited his mo- 
ther at that houſe. 8 
Vor. VII. Be The 
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The old gentleman immediately walked up to Miſs 
Nancy, faluted and wiſhed her joy, as he did after- 
wards the nephew and the other ſiſter; and laſtly, he 
paid the proper compliments to his nephew, with the 
ſame good humour and courteſy, as if his nephew 
had married his equal or ſuperior in fortune, with all 
the previous requiſites firſt performed. | 

Miſs Nancy and her ſuppoſed huſband both turned 
pale, and looked rather fooliſh than otherwiſe upon 
the occaſion ; but Mrs. Miller took the firſt oppor- 
runity of withdrawing ; and having ſent for Jones 
into the dining-room, ſhe threw herſelf at his feet, 
and in a moſt paſſionate flood of tears, called him her 

good angel, the preſerver of her poor little family, 
with many other reſpectful and endearing appella- 
tions, and made him every acknowledgement which 
the higheſt benefit can extract from the moſt grate- 
ful heart. 
After the firſt guſt of her paſſion was a little 
over, which ſhe declared, if ſhe had not vented, 
would have burſt her, ſhe proceeded to inform Mr. 
Jones. that all matters were ſettled between Mr. 

ightingale and her daughter, and that they were to 
be married the next morning ; at which Mr. Jones 
having expreſſed much pleaſure, the poor woman fell 
again into a fit of joy and thankſgiving, which he at 
length with difficulty filenced, and prevailed on her 
to return with him back to the company, whom they 
found in the ſame good humour in which they had 
left them. 
This little ſociety now paſſed two or three very 
agreeable hours together, in which the uncle, who. 
was a very great lover of his bottle, had ſo wellplyed 
his nephew, that this latter, though not drunk, began 
to be ſomewhat fluſtered; and now Mr. Nightingale 
taking the old gentleman with him upſtairs into the 
apartment he had. lately occupied, unboſomed him- 
ſelf as follows: - 


10 n 
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As you have been always the beſt and kindeſt of 
© uncles to me, and as you have ſhewn fuch unparal-, 
< leled goodneſs in forgiving this match, which to be 
< ſure may be thought a little improvident ; I ſhould 
© never forgive myſelf if I atternpted to deceive ou 
© in any thing.“ He then confeſſed the truth, and 
opened the whole affair. ; £12 . . 
How, Jack! ſaid the old gentleman, and are 
© you really then not married to this young woman ?? 
© No, upon my honour,” anſwered Nightingale, I 
© have told you the ſimple truth. My dear boy, 
cries the uncle, kiſſing him, I am heartily-glad to 
© hear it. I never was better pleaſed in my life. If 
© you. had been married I ſhould have aſſiſted you 
© as much as was in my power to have made the 
_ © beſt of a bad matter; but there is a great difference 
© between conſidering a thing which is already done 
and irrecoverable, and that which is yet to do. 
© Let your reaſon have fair play, Jack, and you will 
© ſee this match in ſo fooliſh and prepoſterous a light, 
r that there will be no need of any diſſuaſive argu- 
© ments.” © How, Sir!” replies young Nightingale, 
© is there this difference between having already done 
an act, and being in honour engaged to do it? 
© Pugh,” ſaid the uncle, © honour is a creature of the 
© world's making, and the world hath the power of 
© a creator over it, and may govern and direct it as 
they pleaſe. Now you well know how trivial theſe 
© breaches of contract are thought; even the groſſeſt 
make but the wonder and converſation of a day. 
© Is there a man who afterwards will be more back- 
© ward in giving you his ſiſter or daughter? or is 
© there any ſiſter or daughter who would be more 
© backward to receive you? Honour is not concern- 
© ed in theſe engagements.” © Pardon me, dear Sir, 
cries Nightingale, I can never think ſo; and 
© not only honour, but conſcience and humanity 
are concerned. I am well ſatisfied, that, was I now 
to diſappoint the young creature, her death would 
f , | . © DE 
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he the conſequence, and I ſhould look upon myſelf 
* as her murderer; nay, as her murderer by the 


cruelleſt of all methods, by breaking her N 


Break her heart, indeed! no, no, Jack, cries the 
uncle, the hearts of women are not ſo ſoon broke; 


. © they are tough, boy, they are tough. But, 
Sir, anſwered Nightingale, my own affections 


© are engaged, and I never could be happy with 
© any other woman. How often have I heard you 


* ſay, that children ſhould be always ſuffered to 


© chuſe for themſelves, and that you. would let my 
© couſin Harriet do ſo!” Why, ay,” replied the old 
gentleman, ſo I would have them; but then I 
© would have them, chuſe wiſely. Indeed, Jack, 
you muſt and ſhall leave this girl. Indeed, 


„ uncle, cries the other, I muſt and will have her.” 


© You will, young gentleman ??, ſaid the uncle; © 1 
© did not expect ſuch a word from you. I ſhould not 
© wonder if you had uſed ſuch language to your fa- 
© ther, who hath always treated you like a dog, and 
F kept you at the diſtance which a tyrant preſerves 

over his ſubjects; but I, who have lived with you 
© upon an equal footing, might ſurely expect better 
< uſage; but [know how to account for it all! it is 
* all owing to your prepoſterous education, in which 
© I have had too little ſhare. There is my daughter 
© now, whom J have brought up as my friend, never 
© doth any thing without my advice, nor ever refuſes 
©to take it when I give it her.” © You have never 

© yet giyen her advice in an affair of this Kind, ſaid 
Nightingale, for I am greatly miſtaken in my 
© couſin, if ſhe would be very ready to obey even 

© your moſt poſitive commands in abandoning her 1n- 

© clinations.” Don't abuſe my girl, anſwered the 
old gentleman with ſome emotion; © don't abuſe 


my Harriet. I have brought her up to have no in- 


« clinations contrary to my own. By ſuffering her to 


do whatever ſhe pleaſes, I have enured her to a 


« Wabit of being pleaſed to do whatever I like. 
72 © Pardon 
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Pardon me, Sir,” ſaid: Nightingale, J have not 
the leaſt deſign to reflect on my couſin, for whom 
have the greateſt eſteem; and indeed I am con- 
© yvinced you will never put her to ſo ſevere à trial, 
or lay ſuch hard commands on her as you would 
do on me. But, dear Sir, let us return to the com- 
© pany; for they will begin to be uneaſy at out long 
© abſence.. I muſt beg one favour of my dear uncle, 
£ which is, that he would not ſay any thing to ſhock 
© the poor girl or her mother.” O] you need not 
© fear me, anſwered he, © I underſtand myſelf roo 
< well to affront women; ſo I will readily grant you 
that favour ; and in return I muſt expect another 
© of you. There are but few of your. commands, 
Sir, Tad: Nightingale,” * which I ſhall not very 
0 cheerfully obey.': Nay, Sir, I aſk nothing,” ſaid 
the uncle, 5 but the honour of your company home 
to my lodging, that I may reaſon the caſe a little 
'© more fully with you; for I would, if poſſible, 
e have the ſatisfaction of preſerving my family, not- 
„ withſtanding the headſtrong folly of my brother, 
© who, in his own nm N is the wiſeſt man in the 
-*;world. 1915090” * 
„Nightingale, who well knew his dncls to ba as 
Wadi as his father, ſubmitted to attend him 
home, and then they both returned back into the 
toom, where the old gentleman promiſed to carry 


himſelf with the ſame en which he had before 
Ne ee 
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INE. long abſence of the 3 and nephew had 
Ju occaſioned ſome diſquiet in the minds of all 
. whom they had left behind them; and the more, as 
during the preceding dialogue, che uncle had more 
than once elevated his voice, ſo as to be heard 
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— 


down ſtairs; which, though they could not diſtin- 
guiſh what he ſaid, had onal ſome evil foreboding 
in Nancy and her mother, and indeed even in Jones 
himſelf. 

When ei good company therefore again afſem- 
bled, there was a viſible alteration in all their faces ; 
and the good humour which, at their laſt meeting, 
univerſally ſhone forth in every countenance, was now 


changed into a much leſs agreeable aſpect. It was a 
change indeed common enough to the weather in this 
climate, from N N to clouds, from June to De- 


cember. 

This alteration was not bene greatly remarked 
by any preſent; for as they were all now endeavour- 
ing to conceal their own thoughts, and to act a part, 
they became all too buſily engaged in the ſcene to 
be ſpectators of it. Thus neither the uncle nor 
nephew ſaw any ſymptoms of ſuſpicion in the mother 
or daughter; nor did the mother or daughter remark 
the overacted complaiſance of the old man, nor the 
counterfeit ſatisfaction which Fe in the features 

of the young one. 

Something like this, I believe, frec Juently hap- 
pens, where the whole attention of two riends being 
engaged in the part which each is to act, in order 
to impoſe on the other, neither ſees nor ſuſpects the 
art practiſed againſt himſelf; and thus the thruſt of 
both (to borrow no improper metaphor on the occa- 
fion) alike takes place. 0 

From the ſame reaſon it is no unuſual ding for 
both parties to be over-reached in a bargain, though 
the one muſt be always the greater loſer; as was he 
who ſold a- blind horſe, and received a bad note in 


payment. 


Our company in about half an hour broke up, 
and the uncle carried off his nephew; but nor before 
the latter had aſſured Miſs Nancy, in a whiſper, that 


he would attend her early 1 in the morning, and fulfil 


all his EINE” 
Jones, 
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Jones, who was the leaſt concerned in this ſcene, 
ſaw the moſt, He did indeed ſuſpect the very fact; 

for, beſides obſerving the great alteration in the be- 
haviour of the uncle, the diſtance he aſſumed, and 
his overſtrained civility to Miſs Nancy; the carrying 
off a bridegroom from his bride at that time of 
night, was ſo extraordinary a proceeding, that it could 
be accounted for, only by imagining that young 
Nightingale had revealed the whole truth, which the 
apparent openneſs of his temper, and his being fluſ- 
tered with liquor, made too probable. 

Vhile he was reaſoning with himſelf, whether, he 
ſhould acquaint theſe poor people with his ſuſpicion, 
the maid of the houſe informed him, that a gentle- 

woman deſired to ſpeak with him. -He went 
immediately out, ps taking the candle from the 
maid, uſhered his viſitant up ſtairs, who, in the per- 
ſonof Mrs. Honour, acquainted him with ſuch dread- 
ful news concerning his Sophia, that he immediately 
loſt all conſideration for every other perſon; and his 
whole ſtock of compaſſion was entirely ſwallowed up 
in reflections on his own miſery, and on that of his 
unfortunate angel. 
What this dreadful matter was, Ys ebe will be 
informed, after we have firſt related the many pre- 
dcdeding ſteps which produced it, and thoſe. wall be 
the AK of the following e 
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CHA PETE |: 
Too * to need a preface. 50 


HERE are a ſet of religious, or racher' mioeal 

writers, who teach that virtue is the certain 
road to happineſs, and vice to miſery, in this world. 
A very wholeſome and comfortable doctrine, and 
to which we have but one objection, namely, that 
it is not true. 

Indeed, if by virtue theſe writers mean the exerciſe 
of thoſe cardinal virtues, which like good houſewives 
ſtay at home, and mind only the buſineſs of their 
own family, I ſhall yery readily concede the point ; 
for ſo ſurely do all theſe contribute and lead to hap- 
pineſs, that I could almoſt wiſh, in violation of all 
the ancient and modern ſages, to call them rather 


by the name of wiſdom, than by that of e 0 
Or 


— 
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for with regard to this life, no ſyſtem, J conceive, 

was ever wiſer than that of the ancient Epicureans, 
who held this wiſdom to conſtitute the chief good; 
nor fool iſher than that of their oppoſites, thoſt mo- 
dern epicures, who place all felicity in the abundant 
NON of every ſenſual appetite. 

But if by virtue is meant (as I almoſt: ink it 
ou ght) a certain relative quality, which is always 
buſying itſelf without doors, and ſeems as much in- 

tereſted in purſuing the good of others as its own; 

I cannot fo eaſily agree that this is the ſureſt way to 

human happineſs ; becauſe I am afraid we muſt then 
inchude poverty and contempt, with all the miſchiefs 
which backbiting, envy, and ingratitude, can bring 
on mankind, in our idea of happineſs; nay, ſome- 
times perhaps we ſhall be obliged to wait upon the 
ſaid happineſs to a gaol; ſince many by the above 
virtue have brought themſelves thither, _ 

have not now leifure to enter upon ſo * A field 
v ſpeculation, as here ſeems opening upon me; my 

eſign was to wipe off a doctrine that lay in my way 
fince, while Mr. Jones was acting the moſt virtuous 
part imaginable in labouring to preſerve his fellew- 
creatures from deſtruction, the devil, or ſome.other 
evil ſpirit, one perhaps clothed in human fleſn; was 


hard at work to make him Nee miſerable in | 
| the ruin of his Sophia. 4 5 
This therefore would ſcem an exception to the 
018 rule, if indeed it was a rule; but as we have 
in our voyage through life ſeen ſo many other excep- 
tions to it, we chuſe to diſpute the doctrine on which 
it is founded, which we don't apprehend to be chriſt- 
ian, which we are convinced is not true, and which 
is indeed deſtructive of one of the nobleſt arguments 
that reaſon alone can furniſn for the belief of im- 
mortality. 
But as the wandt 8 curioſity (if he bath any) muſt 


be now awake, and hungry, we ſhall | to feed 
it as faſt as we can, 


— - —ů —  ———_— — — — — ——— —— "8.9 — ——_ — 
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ks which i 15 ; opened a very Hack defign again Sophia, 


Rerhember awiſe old gentleman , who uſed to ſay, 
When children are doing nothing, they are 


doing miſchief,” I will not enlarge this quaint 


faying to the moſt beautiful part of the creation in 
general; but ſo far I may be allowed, that when the 


effects of female jealouſy do not appear openly in 


their proper colours of rage and fury, we may ſu- 


ſpect that miſchievous paſſion to be at work privately, 
and attempting to undermine, what it doth not at- 
tack above ground. 


This was exemplified in the conduct of Lode Bel- 


laſton, who, under all the ſmiles which ſhe wore in 


her countenance, concealed much indignation againſt 
Sophia; and as ſhe plainly ſaw, that this young lady 


ſtood between her and the full indulgence of her de- 


ſires, ſne reſolved to get rid of her by ſome means 
or other; nor was it long before a very favourable 
opportunity of r 10 preſented. itſelf 


to her. 


The reader may be pleaſed po remember, t 


a dew Sophia was thrown into that conſternation at 


the playhouſe, by the wit and humour of a ſet of 


young gentlemen who call themſelves the town, we 
informed him, that ſhe had put herſelf under the 


protection of a young nobleman, who. had very 
ſafely conducted her to her chair. 

This nobleman, who frequently den lady Bel- 
laſton, had more than once ſeen Sophia there, ſince 


her arrival in town, and had conceiyed a very great 
liking to her; which liking, as beauty never looks 


more amiable than in diſtreſs, Sophia had in this 


- fright ſo increaſed, that he might now, without any 
great improprigty, be ſaid to be 272 in love 


with her. 


It 


It may eaſily be believed, that he would not ſuffer 
ſo handſome an occaſion of improving his acquaint- 
ance with the beloved object as now offered itſelf; to 
elapſe, when even good breeding alone might have 
prompted him to pay her a viſit. ES avgey 
The next morning therefore, after this aecident, 
he waited on Sophia, with the uſual compliments, 
and hopes that ſhe had received no harm from her 
laſt might's adventure. 
As love, like fire, when once thoroughly kindled, 
is ſoon blown into a flame; Sophia in a very ſhore. 
time completed her conqueſt. Time now flew awa 
unperceived, and the noble lord had been two hours 
in company with the lady, before it entered into his 
head that he had made too long a viſit. Though 
this circumſtance alone would have alarmed Sophia, 
who was ſomewhat more a miſtreſs of computation at 
preſent ; ſhe had indeed much more pregnant evi- 
dence from the eyes of her lover of what paſt within 
his boſom ; nay, though he did not make any open 
declaration of his paſſion, yet many of his expreſ- - 
ſions were rather too warm, and too tender, to have 
been imputed to complaiſance, even in the age when 
ſuch complaiſance was in faſhion; the very reverſe of 
which is well known to be the reigning. mode at 
AA | ee 

Lady Bellaſton had been appriſed of his lordſhip's 
viſit at his firſt arrival; and the length of it very well 
ſatisfied her, that things went, as ſhe wiſhed, and as 
indeed ſhe had ſuſpected the ſecond time ſhe ſaw this 
young couple together. This buſineſs ſhe rightly, 
I think, concluded, that ſnhe ſhould by no means for- 
ward by mixing in the company while they were to- 
gether; ſhe therefore ordered her ſervants, that when 
my lord was going, they ſhould tell him, ſhe deſired 
to ſpeak with him; and employed the intermediate 
time in meditating how beſt to accompliſh a ſcheme, 
which ſhe made no doubt but his lordſhip would 
very readily embrace the execution of, 


4 


Lord | 
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Lord Fellamar (for that was the title of this young 


nobleman) was no ſooner introduced to herladyſhip, 


than ſhe attacked him in the following ſtrain': © Bleſs 


me, my lord, are you here yet? I thought my ſer- 


© vants had made a miſtake, and let you go away ; 
"© and I wanted to ſee you about an-affair of ſome i im- 


r portance. Indeed, lady Bellaſton, ſaid he, I 


£: don't wonder you are aſtoniſned at the length of 
© my viſit: for I have ſtaid above two hours, andi 
did not think I had ſRtaid above half a one. 


© What am I to conelude from thence, my lord? 


ſaid ſhe, The company muſt be very agreeable 
which can make time ſlide away fo very deceitful- 
c y.. ——* Up on my honour,” faid he, the moſt 

* agrecable1 ever ſaw. Pray tell me, lady Bellaſton, 
© who is this blazing ſtar which you have produced 
among us all of a ſudden?'— What blazing 
* ſtar, my lord? ſaid ſhe, affecting a ſurprize. 1 
mean, ſaid he, the lady I ſaw here the other 


day, whom I had laſt night in my arms at the play- 


c houſe, and to whom I have been making that un- 
70 reaſonable viſit. O my couſin Weſtern!' 
aid ſhe; © why that blazing ſtar, my lord, is the 


daughter of a country booby ſquire, and hath —_—_ 


© in town about a fortnight; for the firſt time. 
© Upon my ſoul,” ſaid he, © I ſhould robotics he =N 
been bred up in a court; for beſides her beauty, I 


never ſaw any thing fo genteel, ſo ſenſible, ſo po- 
lite. 


O brave!” cries the lady, my couſin hath 
b you, I find.' — Upon my honour, anſwered 


*” 


he, < I wiſh ſhe had; for Jam in love with her to 


diſtraction. 8 Nay, my lord,” ſaid ſhe, it is 
© not wiſhing "urſelf very ill neither, for ſhe is a 
very great fortune: I aſſure you ſhe is an only child, 
and her father's eſtate is a good 3000 l. a year.“ 


Then] can aſſure you, Madam, anſwered the lord, 


] think her the beſt match in England. Indeed, 


© my lord, replied the, it you like wen, J heartily * 


_* wiſh lag had her.“ If you. * ſo kindly of 


ms; a 
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© me, Madam, ſaid he, as ſhe is a relation of 
vours, will you do me the honour to propoſe it to 
ber father?” And are you really then in earneſt?” 
cries the lady, with an affected gravity. © I hope, 
Madam, anſwered he, you have a better opinion 
« of me, than to imagine I would jeſt with your 
© ladyſhip in an affair of this kind. Indeed then, 
ſaid the lady, © I will moſt readily propoſe your 
© lordſhip to her father; and I can, I believe, aſſure 
c vou of his joyful acceptance of the propoſal ; but 
© there is a bar, which I am almoſt aſhamed to men- 
© tion ; and yet it is one you will never be able to 
« conquer. You have a rival, my lord, and a rival 
© who, though I bluſh to- name him, genden you, 
© nor all the world, will ever be able to conquer.” 
© Upon my word, lady Bellaſton, cries he, you 
© have ſtruck a damp to my heart. which hath almoſt 
< deprived me of being. Fie! my lord,” ſaid ſhe, 
_ © 1 ſhould rather hope I had ftruck fire into you. A 
© lover, and talk of damps in your heart! I rather 
© imagined you would have aſked your rival's name, 
© that you might have immediately entered the lifts 
© with him.“ I promiſe you, Madam, anſwered 
he, © there are very iew things I would not undertake 
for your charming couſin: but pray, who is this 
© happy man 2 — Why he is,“ ſaid ſhe, © what I 
© am ſorry to ſay moſt happy men with us are, one of 
the loweſt fellows in the world. He is a beggar, 
aa a baſtard, a foundling, a fellow in meaner circum- 
© ſtances than one of your lordſhip's footmen.” 
And is it poſſible,” cried he, © that a young crea- 
© ture with ſuch perfections ſhould think of beſtow- 
© ing herſelf ſo unworthily ?? © Alas! my lord, 
anfwered. ſhe, © conſider the country the bane of all 
young women is the country. There they learn a 
« ſet of romantic notions of love, and I know not 
what folly, which this town and good company can 
© ſcarce eradicate in a whole winter.” Indeed, 
Madam, replied my lord, * your coubn 1 is of too 


* immenſe 
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© immenſe a value to be thrown away: ſuch ruin ag 
c this muſt be prevented. F Alas i” cries ſhe, « my 
lord, how can it be prevented? The family have 

© already done all in their power; but the girl is, 
© think, intoxicated, and nothing leſs than ruin will 


© content her. And to deal more openly with you, 
< I expect every day to hear ſhe is run away with 


© him. © What you tell me, lady Bellaſton, an- 
fwered his lordſhip, affects me moſt tenderly, and 
© only raiſes my compaſſion, inſtead of leſſening my 
© adoration of your couſin. Some means mult be 
© found to preſerve ſo ineſtimable a jewel. Hath 
© your ladyth 

Here the lady affected a laugh, and cried, © My dear 
< lord, ſure you know us better than to talk of rea- 
© ſoning a young woman out of her inclinations ? 
< Theſe ineſtimable jewels are as deaf as the jewels 
© they wear: time, my lord, time is the only medi- 
© cine to cure their folly; but this is a medicine, 
© which I am certain ſhe will not take; nay, I live 
© in hourly horrors on her account. In ſhort, no- 


© thing but violent methods will do.” What is to 


© be done?” cries my lord, What methods are to 
© be taken ?—lIs there any method upon earth? — 
© Oh! lady Bellaſton! there is nothing which I would 
© not undertake for. ſuch a reward.'—— I really 
© know not, anſwered the lady, after a pauſe; and 
then pauſing again, ſhe cried out,—*© Upon my 
c ſoul, I am at my wit's end on this girl's account. 
Ef ſhe can be preſerved, ſomething muſt be done 


immediately; and, as I fay, nothing but violent 


© methods will do. — If your lordſhip hath really 
© this attachment to my couſin (and to do her ju- 
_ © ftice, except in this filly inclination, of which ſhe 
© will ſoon ſee her folly, ſhe is every way deſerving), 
© I think there may be one way, indeed it is a very 


© difagreeable one, and what I am almoſt afraid to 


© think of. It requires a great ſpirit, I promiſe 
you.“ © I am not conſcious, Madam, ſaid he, of 
N | | © any 


& 


zip endeavoured to reaſon with her? 
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© any defect there; nor am I, I hope, ſuſpected of 
any ſuch. It muſt be an egregious defect indeed, 
© which could make me backward on this occaſion.” 
< Nay, my lord,“ anſwered ſhe, © I am fo far from 
© doubting you, I am much more inclined to doubt 
© my own courage; for I muſt run a monſtrous 
© rffque. In ſhort, I muſt place ſuch a confidence in 
© your honour as a wiſe woman will ſcarce ever place 
in a man on any conſideration.“ In this point 
likewiſe my lord very well ſatisfied her; for his re- 
putation was extremely clear, and common fame did 
him no more than juſtice, in ſpeaking well of him. 
© Well then,* faid ſhe, © my lord, -I—I vow, I 
© can't bear the apprehenſion of it.—No, it muſt 
not be.—— At leaft every other method ſhall be 
tried. Can you get rid of your engagements, and 
© dine here to-day ? Your lordſhip will have an o 
* © portunity of ſeeing a little more of Miſs Weſtern. 
—* ] promiſe you we have no time to loſe. Here 
© will be no body but lady Betty, and Miſs Eagle, 
© and colonel Hamſtead, and Tom Edwards; they 
will all go ſoon, — and I ſhall be at home to no- 
body. Then your lordſhip may be a little more 
© explicit. Nay, I will contrive ſome method to 
© convince you of her attachment to this fellow.” 
My lord made proper compliments, accepted the 
invitation, and then they parted to dreſs, it being 
now paſt three in the morning, or to reckon by the 
old ſtyle, in the afternoon. 


4. CHAP ME 
A. further explanation of the foregoing deſign. 


"oF = OS H the reader may have long ſince 
| 4 concluded lady Bellaſton to be a member (and 

no inconſiderable one) of the great world, ſhe was 
in reality a very conſiderable member of the little 
world; by which appellation was diſtinguiſhed a very 
5 | | worthy. 
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worthy and honourable ſoci iety which ;noviong ſince 
flouriſhed in this kingdom. - fort. 5s; 

Among other good principles upon which "a4 
ſociety was founded, there was one very remarkable: 
fror as it was a rule of an honourable club of heroes, 
who aſſembled at the cloſe of the late war, that all 
the members ſhould -every day fight once at leaſt; 
fo 'twas in this, that every member ſhould, within the 
- twenty-four hours, tell at leaſt one merry fib, which 
was to be Propagated by all che brethren and ſilter- 
hood r 

Many idle ſtories weretold hon, this ſociety, which 
from a certain quality may be, perhaps, not unjuſtly, 
ſuppoſed to have come from the ſociety themſelves. 
As, that the devil was the preſident; and that he ſat 
in perſon. in an elbow chair at the upper end of the 
table; but, upon very ſtrict enquiry, I find there is 
not the leaſt truth in any of thoſe tales, and that the 
aſſembly conſiſted in reality of a ſet of very good 
ſort of people, and the fibs which they propagated 
were of a harmleſs kind, and tended only to produce | 
mirth and good humour. | 

Edwards was likewiſe a member of this comical 
ſociety. To him therefore lady Bellaſton a rug as 
a proper inſtrument for her purpoſe, and furniſhed 
him with a fib, which he was to vent whenever the 
lady gave him her cue; and this was not to be till the 
evening, when all the company but lord Fellamar and 
himſelf were gone, and while they were engaged 1 m3 
rubbers at whilſt. | 

To this time then, which was 3 ſeven 3 
eight in the evening, we will convey our reader; 
when lady Bellaſton, lord Fellamar, Miſs Weſtern, 
and Tom being engaged at whiſt, and in the laſt 
game of their rubbers, Tom raved his cue from 
lady Bellaſton, which was, I proteſt, Tom, you. 
© are grown intolerable lately; you uſed to tell us 
© all the news of the town, and now you know no 
more of the world than if you lived out of it.” 


Mr, 
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Mr. Edwards then began as follows: The fault 

is not mine, Madam; it lies in the dulneſs of the' 
© age, that doth nothing worth talking of. O la! 
though now I think on't there hath a een acci- 
e dent befallen poor colonel Wilcox. ——Poor Ned. 
You know him, my lord, every body knows 
; co faith! I am very much concerned for him.” 

What is it, pray ?* ſays lady Bellaſton. 1 5 

Why, he hath killed a man this morning in a 
« duel, that's all.” 

His lordſhip, who was not in the ſecret, aſked _ 
gravely, whom he had killed? To which Edwards 
anſwered, © A young fellow we none of us know; a 
155 Somerſerſhire lad juſt come to town, one Jones his 
name is; a near relation of one Mr. Allworthy, of 
whom your lordſhip I believe hath heard. I ſaw 
< the lad lie dead in a coffeehouſe. — Upon my ſoul 
che is one of the fineſt corpſes I ever ſaw in my 
Af,” 

Sophia, who had juſt began to deal as Tom had 
mentioned that a man was killed, ſtopt her hand, and 
liſtened with attention (for all ſtories of that kind 
affected her), but no ſooner had he arrived at the 
latter part of the ſtory, than ſhe began to deal again; 
and having dealt three cards to one, and ſeven to 
another, and ten to- a third, at laſt dropt the reſt 
from her hand, and fell back in her chair. 

The company behaved as uſually on theſe occaſions. 
The uſual diſturbance enſued, the uſual aſſiſtance was 
ſummoned, and Sophia at laſt, as it is uſual, returned 
again to Life. and was ſoon after, at her earneſt deſire, 

led to her own apartment; where,, at my lord's re- 

queſt, lady Bellafton acquainted her with the truth, 
attempted to carry it off as a jeſt of her own, and 
_ comforted her with repeated aſſurances, that neither 
his lordſhip, nor Tom, though ſhe had taught him 
the ſtory, were in the true ſecret of the affair. 

There was no farther evidence neceſſary to convince 
lord Fellamar how juſtly the caſe had been repre- 
Vor. VII. X ſented 
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ſented: to him by lady Bellafton ; and now, at her 
return into the room, a ſcheme was laid between theſe 
two noble perſons, which, though it appeared in no 
very heinous light to his lordſhip (as he faithfully 
promiſed, and faithfully reſolved toe, to make the 
lady all the ſubſequent amends in his power by mar- 
1 yet many of our readers, we doubt not, will 
ſee with juſt deteſtation. 
The next evening at ſeven was ag for the 
fatal purpoſe, when lady Bellaſton undertook that 
Sophia ſhould be alone, and his lordſhip: ſhould be 
introduced to her. The whole family were to be 
regulated for the purpoſe, moſt of the ſervants diſ- 
: patched out of the houſe ; and for Mrs. Honour, 
who, to prevent ſuſpicion, was to be left with her 
miſtreſs till his lordſhip's arrival, lady Bellaſton her- 
ſelf was to engage her in an apartment as diſtant as 
poſſible from the ſcene of the intended miſchief, and 
out "of the hearing of Sophia. 
* _ || Matters being thus agreed on, his lordſhip took 
"his leave, and her ladyſhip retired to reſt, highly 
: pleaſed with a project, of which ſhe had no reaſon 
to doubt the ſucceſs, and which promiſed ſo effectu- 
ally to remove Sophia from being any future ob- 
ſtruction to her amour with Jones, by a means of 
which ſhe ſhould never appear to be guilty, even if 
the fact appeared to the world; but this ſhe made no 
doubt of preventing. by huddling up-a-marriage, to 
which ſhe thought the raviſhed Sophia would eaſily 
be brought to conſent, and at which. all the reſt of | 
her family would rejoice. 
But affairs were not in ſo quiet a een in the 
boſom of the other conſpirator; his mind was toſt 


in all the diſtracting e ſo 1 0 erden by 
Shakeſpeare, 1 


Feiner the acting off 2 dreadful ching, 
And the lis motion, all the interim is 


ee et! * 
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Like a phantaſma, or a hideous dream: 

The genius and the mortal inſtruments 
Are then in council; and the ſtate of 1 man, 
Like to a little kingdom, ſuffers then Dh 

The nature of an inſurrection.— 


Though the violence of his paſion had made TEE: 
eagerly embrace the firſt, hint of this deſign, eſpeci- 
ally as it came from a relation bf the lady, yet When 
that friend to reflection, a pillow, had placed the action 
itſelf in all its natural black colours before his eyes, 
with all the conſequences which muſt, and thoſe 
which might, probably attend it; his reſolution began 
to abate, or rather indeed to go over to the other ide 3 
and after a long conflict, which laſted 4 whole night 
between honour and appetite, the former at length 
prevailed, and he determined to wait on lady Bel- 
laſton, and to relinquiſh the deſign. | 
Lady Bellaſton was in bed, though very late in the 
morning, and Sophia fitting by her bedſide, when 
the ſervant acquainted her "that lord Fellamar was 
below in the parlour ; upon which her ladyſhip de- 
fired him to ſtay, and that ſhe would ſee him pre- 
ſently ; but the ſervant was no ſooner departed than 
poor Sophia began to intreat her couſin not to encou- 
rage the viſits of that odious lord (ſo ſhe called him, 
though a little unjuſtly) upon her account. I ſee 
© his deſign,” ſaid ſhe; * for he made downright 
© love to me yeſterday morning; but as T am re- 
© ſolved never to admit it, I beg your ladyſhip n t 
© to leave us alone together any more, and to or r 
© the ſervants that, if! he enquires for me, 1 may be 
x always denied to him.“ 
La! child,” ſays lady Bellaſton, you country 
8 girls have nothing but ſweethearts in your head; 
© you fancy every man who is ciyil to you is making 
© love. He is one of the moſt gallant young fellows 
© about town, and J am convinced means no more 
£ * than a little gallantry. Make love to vou, indeed! 
77 
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I wiſh with all my heart he would, and you muſt 
© be an arrant mad woman to refuſe him.” 

But as I ſhall certainly be that mad woman,” 
cries Sophia, I hope his vifits 271 not be intruded 
upon me.? 

Oe child l' ſaid lady Bellaſt on, © you need not be 
« ſo fearful ; if you reſolve to run away with that 
Jones, I know no perſon who can hinder you.. 
Upon my honour, Madam, cries Sophia, © your 
"im tadyibip' injures me. I will never run away with 
© any man; nor will I ever marry N to my fa- 
© ther's inclinations.? 

Well, Miſs Weſtern,” faid the lady, if you are 

© not in a humour to ſee company this morning 
© you may retire to your own apartment; for 1 am 
© not frightened at his lordſhip, and muſt ſend for 
him up into my dreſſing- room. 

Sophia thanked her ladyſhip, and withdrew ; and 
preſently afterwards Fellamar was admitted up ſtairs. 
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5 By which it will appear how dangerous an A a 
lat is, when ſhe applies her e to an ill 


_ Purpoſe. 


HEN lady Bellaſton heard ha young lord's 
ſcruples, ſhe treated them with the ſame 
* diſdain with which one of thoſe ſages of the law, 
called Newgate ſolicitors, treats the qualms of con- 
ſcience in a young witneſs. * My dear lord,” ſaid 

ſhe, you certainly want a cordial. I muſt ſend to 

\ © lady Edgely for one of her beſt drams. Fie upon 
it! have more reſolution. Are you frightened by 
the word rape? Or are you apprehenſive- e 
Well! if the ſtory of Helen was modern, I ſhould 
© think it unnatural. I mean the behaviour of Paris, 
not the fondneſs of the lady; for all women love 
a man of ee There is another ſtory of the 


c Sabine 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
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Sabine ladies, and that too, I thank heaven, is 
very ancient. Your lordſhip, perhaps, will ad- 

c mire my reading; but I think Mr. Hook tells 
© us, they made tolerable good wives afterwards. 
© I fancy few of my married acquaintance were ra- 
© viſhed by their huſbands.” © Nay, dear lady Bel- 
£ laſton, cried he, don't ridicule me in this man- 
ner.. © Why, my good lord,” anſwered, ſne, do 

* you think any woman in England would not laugh 
© at you in her heart, whatever prudery ſhe might 
© wear in her countenance ? You force me to uſe 
© a ſtrange kind of language, and to betray my ſex 
* moſt abominably ; but I am contented with Kknow- 

ing my intentions are good, and that I am endea- 


© youring, to ſerve my couſin; for I think you will 
make her a huſband notwithſtanding this; or, up- 


© on my ſoul, I would not even perſuade her to flin 
© herſelf away upon an empty title. She ſhould not 
8 * upbraid. me hereafter with having loſt a man of 


Irit; for that his enemies allow this poor young 
fellow to be.” 


N thoſe who have had the ſatisfaction of hearing 


reflections of this kind from a wife or a miſtreſs, 
declare whether they are at all ſweetened by coming 
from à female tongue. Certain it is, they ſank 
deeper into his lordſhip than any thing which De- 
moſthenes or Cicero could have ſaid on the occaſion. 

Lady Bellaſton perceiving ſhe had fired the young 
lord's pride, began now, like a true orator, to route 
other paſſions to its aſſiſtance. © My lord,” ſays ſhe, 
in a graver voice, you will be pleaſed to remem- 
© ber, you mentioned this matter to me firſt; for I 
would not appear to you in the light of ane who 

© is endeayouring to put off my couſin upon you. 


F ourſcore thouſand pounds do not ſtand in need of 


© an advocate to recommend them.“ © Nor doth Miſs 


Weſtern, ſaid he, © require any recommendation 


from her fortune; for, in my opinion, no woman 


ever had half her charms.” **« Yes, yes, my lord; 
| X 3 rt replied 
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- he had continued ia minute, when the door opened 


repled the lady, looking in the laſs; there Have 
© been women with more ae half her charms, Taſ- 
ſure you; not that I need leſſen her on that ac- 
* count: ſhe is a moſt delicious girl, that's certain; 
© and within theſe few hours ſhe will be in the arms 
© of one, who ſurely doth not deſerve her, though I 


will give him his 12285 I believe he is truly a man 
e of ieee 


I hope ſo, Madam, faid my lord; though I 
© muſt own he doth not deferve her; for unleſs hea- 
ven, or your ladyſhip E me, ſhe TOR with- 
in that time be in mine. 

Well ſpoken, my lord,” ere the lids; * 1 
promiſe you no diſappointment ſhall depen. k em 
my ſide; and within this week I am convinced 1 
© ſhall-call' your lordſhip my couſin in public.“ 
The remainder of chis ſcene conſiſted entirely of | 
raptures, excuſes, and compliments, very pleaſant᷑ to 


have heard from the parties; but rather dull when 
related at ſecond hand. Here, therefore, we ſhall 


ut an end to this dialogue, and haſten to the fatal 
hour, when every ching was PROPOSE She the de- 
ſtruction of poor Sophia. | 
But this being the moſt tragical matter in leur whole 
Ne we ſhall treat it in a 57 by iefeaf.” 


CHAP, V. 


Epnrainin eme matters high may fe and others 
3 which may furprize, #he reader. ety) 


HE clock had now ſtruck ſeven, od poor 
4 Sophia, alone and melancholy, ſat reading a 
tragedy. It was the Fatal Marriage; and ſhe was 
now come to that part where the poor diſtreſſed Ifa- | 


2 bella diſpoſes of her wedding- ring. 


Here the book dropt from her hand, alan ſhower 
of tears ran down into her boſom. Ini this-ſituarion 


and 
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and in came lord Fellamar: Sophia, ſtarted from her 
chair at his entrance; and his lordſhip advancing for- 
wards, and making a 10 bow, ſaid, I am afraid, 
« Miſs Weſtern, T break in upon you abruptly: In- 
deed, my lord, ſays ſhe, I muſt own myſelf a 
£1 little ſurprized at this unexpected viſit.” © If this 
viſit be unexpected, Madam, anſwer ed lord Fella- 
mar, my eyes muſt have been very faithleſs in- 
< terpreters of my heart, when laſt I had the honour 
© of ſeeing you; for ſurely you could not otherwiſe. 
have hoped to detain my heart in your poſſeſſion, 
© without receiving a viſit from its owner.“ Sophia, 
_ confuſed as ſhe was, anſwered this bombaſt (and very 
e I think) with a look of inconceivable diſdain. 
y lord then made another and a longer ſpeceh of the 

ſame ſort. Upon which Sophia, trembling, ſaid, 
Am I really to conceive your lordſhip to be out of 
your ſenſes? Sure, my lord, there is no other ex- 
© cule for ſuch behaviour.” 61 am, indeed, Ma- 
dam, in the ſituation you upp; cries his lord- 
ſhip;'* and ſure you will pardon the effects of a 
© frenzy which you yourſelf have occaſioned; for 
© loye hath fo totally depriyed me of reaſon, that 1 
am ſcarce accountable for any of my actions. Up- 
© on: my word, my lord,” ſaid Sophia, I neither 
* underſtand your words nor your behaviour.” 
© Suffer me then, Madain,” cries he, at your feet to 
explain both, by laying open my foul to you, and 
© declaring that I doat on you to the higheſt degree 
© of diſtraction. O'moſt adorable, moſt divine eren 
ture! what language can expreſs the ſentiments of 
© my heart? I do aſſure you; my lord, ſaid Sophia, 
* I ſhall not ſtay to hear any more of this.“ Do 
© not,” cries he, © think of leaving me thus cruelly; 
could you know half the torments which I feel, that 
tender boſom muſt pity what thoſe eyes have 
cauſed. Then fetching a deep ſigh, and laying 
hold of her hand, he ran on for ſome minutes in a 
ſerain which would be little more pleaſing to the 
: X 4 9 reader 
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reader than it was to the lady; and at laſt concluded 
with a declaration, © That if he was maſter of the 
world, he would lay it at her feet.” Sophia then 


18 forcibly pulling away her hand from his, anſwered. 


with much ſpirit, I promiſe you, Sir, your world 
© and its maſter, I ſhould ſpurn from me with equal 
© contempt.” She then offered to go; and lord Fel- 


lamar again laying hold of her hand, ſaid, © Pardon 


me, my beloved angel, freedoms which nothing 
but deſpair could have tempted me to take. —— Be- 
© lieve me, could I have had any hope that my title 
© and fortune, neither of them inconſiderable, unleſs 
< when compared with your worth, would have been 
© accepted, I had, in the humbleſt manner, preſented 
, as to your acceptance. But I cannotloſe you. 
— By heaven, I will ſooner part with my ſoul. — 
e "Fo are, you muſt, you ſhall be only mine. My 
© lord,” ſays ſhe, I intreat you to deſiſt from a vain 
« purſuit; for, upon my honour, I will neyer hear 
you on this ſubject. Let go my hand, my lord; 
for I am reſolved to go from you this moment 3 
© nor will Jever fee you more.. Then, Madam,” 
cries his. lordſhip. | © I muſt make the beſt uſe of 
this moment; E for 1 cannot hve, nor will I live 
„without you. What do you mean, my lord? 
ſaid Sophia; I will raiſe the family.” I have no 
fear, Madam,“ anſwered he, but of loſing you, 
© and that I am reſolved to prevent, the only way 


© which deſpair points to me,'—He then caught her 


his arms: upon which ſhe ſcreamed ſo loud, that 
ſhe muſt have alarmed ſome one to her atone, 
had not lady Bellaſton taken care to remove all ears. 

But a more Jucky circumſtance happened for poor 
Sophia; another noiſe now broke forth, which almoſt 
drowned her cries ; for now the whole* houſe rang 
with, © Where is ſne? D—n me, I'll unkennel her 


© this inſtant, Shew me her chamber, I ſay. Where 


© is my daughter? I know ſhe's in the houſe, and 


7B Tn ſee her if ſhe” s above ground. Shew me where 


"Me 
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© ſhe is. At which laſt words the door flew open, 
and in came ſquire Weſtern, with his Parſon, and a 
ſet of myrmidons at his heels. 

How miſerable muſt have been the condition'of 
poor Sophia, when the enraged voice of her father 
was welcome to her ears? Welcome indeed it was, 
and luckily did he come; for it was the only accident 
upon earth which could have preſerved the peace of 
her mind from being for ever deſtroyed. 

Sophia, notwithſtanding her fright, preſently knew 
her father's voice; and his lordſhip, notwithſtanding 
his paſſion, knew the voice of reaſon, which peremp- 
torily aſſured. him, it was not now a time for the 
perpetration of his villany. Hearing, therefore, the 
voice approach, and hearing likewiſe whoſe it was; 
(for as the ſquire more than once roared forth the 
word daughter, ſo Sophia, in the midſt of her ſtrug- 
gling, cried out upon her father;) he thought proper 
to relinquiſh his prey, having only diſordered her 
handkerchief, and with his rude lips committed vio- 
lence on her lovely neck. b 

If the reader's imagination doth not aſſt me, Iſhall 
never be able to deſcribe the ſituation of theſe two 
perſons when Weſtern came into the room. Sophia 
tottered into her chair, where ſhe ſat diſordered, pale, 
breathleſs, burſting with indignation at lord Fella- 
mar, affrighted, and yet more 8 at the arrival 
of her father... © 

His lordſhip fat down near hos with the ba af his 
wig hanging over one of his ſhoulders, the re cit of his 
dreſs being ſomewhatdiſordered, and rather a greater 
proportion of linen than is uſual appearing at his 
boſom. As to the reſt, he was amazed, "REGHcO, 
vexed, and aſhamed. 

As to ſquire Weſtern, he happened, at this time, 
to be overtaken. by an enemy, which very frequently 
purſues, and ſeldom fails to overtake, moſt of the 
country gentlemen i inthis kingdom. Hewas, literally 
WS drunk; which n ** with 


3 his 
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his natural impetaoſity,” could produce no other 


| effect, than his running immediat yup to his daugh- : 
ter, upon whom he fell foul with his tongue'in the 


moſt inveterate manner; nay, he had probably com- 


mitted violence with his hands, had not the parſon 
interpoſed, ſaying, For heaven's ſake, Sir, amimad- 
© yert that you are in the houſe of a great lady. Let 
me beg you to mitigate your wrath; it ſhould 
_ © miniſter a fullneſs of ſatisfaction that you have 


found your daughter; for as to revenge, it belong- 


d eth not unto us. I diſcern great contrition in the 
« ebuntenance of the young lady. I ſtand aſſured, 
if you will forgive her, the will repent her of all 


© paſt offences,” and return unto her duty.” 


8 


The ſtrength of the parſon's arms had at firſt been 


of more ſervice than the ſtrength of his rhetoric. 
However, his laſt words wrought ſome effect, and 
the *fquire anſwered, © P'l1 forgee her if ſhe wull ha 


un. If wot ha un, Sophy, I'll forgee thee all. 


Why doſt unt fpeak ? Shat ha un? dn me, ſhat 
ha un? Why doſt unt anſwer? Was ever ſuch a 
„6 „„ apdtod omar Kc L end 

Wet me intreat you, Sir, to be a little more mode- 
* rate,” ſaid the parſon; you frighten the young lady 


_ * fo, that you deprive her of all power of utterance.” 


My lady Bellaſton now entered the room, and came 


_ ſolving to follow the inſtructions of his ſiſber, he made 
ker a very civil bow, in the rural manner, and paid 
her ſome of his beſt compliments. He chen imme. 
cfiately broceeded to his complaints, and faid, There, 
H coußn; there ſtands the moſt undutifułchild 

any : „ in 


my la 


Power of nne a-, anſwered the *ſquire. © Tou 


* take her part then, you do? A pretty parſon truly, 


to fide with an undutiful child, Yes, yes, I will 


* gee pou a Hving with a pox. T'll gee un to the 


devil ſooner “ en 
„ humbly crave your pardon,” ſaid the parſon; 
affure your worfhip, I meant no ſuch matter.” | 


up to the ſquire, who no ſooner ſaw her, than, re- 


/ 
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* in the world; the hankers after a beggarly raſcal; 

* and'won't marry one of the greateſt matches in al. 
enen that we have provided for her. 

Indeed, couſin Weſtern,” anſwered the lady, 1 
e am perſuaded you wrong my couſin. I am fure 
© ſhe hath a better underſtanding. I am convinced 
* ſhe will not refuſe what ſhe mult be Karen is i. 
* much to her advantage.” 

This was a wilful miſtake! in lady Bellaſton; ; 4h de 
well knew whom Mr. Weſtern meant; though p 
' haps ſhe thought he would eaſily be reconciled 0 

his lordſhip's Propoſals. 1 
Do you hear there, quoth the ſquire; * what 
her ladyſhip fays? All your family are for the 
match. Come, Sophy, be a good girl, and be 
« dutiful, and make your father happy.” 

© If my death will make you happy, Sir, anſrer- 
ed Sophia, you will ſhortly be fo.' 

It's a lye, Sophy; it's a d—n'd Iye, and you 
£ * know 1 it, ſaid the ſquire. 

Inde ed, Miſs Weſtern,” ſaid: lady Bellaſton, * you 
© «© injure your father; he hath nothing in view but 
: * your intereſt in this match; and I and all your 
friends muſt acknowledge the higheſt honour done 
© to your family 1 in the propoſal 
Ay, all of us, quoth the *ſquire, © nay, it was 
© no propoſal of mine. She knows it was her aunt 
_ * propoſed it to me firſt. — Come, Sophy, once 

more let me beg you to be a good girl, and gee 
me your conſent before your couſin.” - 

15 Let me give him your hand, couſin,” laid the 
lady. It is the faſhion now-a-days. to diſpenſe 
vlth time and long courtſhips. 

Pugh, ſaid the ſquire, what Kenifies time; 
von't they have time enough to court afterwards ? 
. © Beople may court very well after they have been 
_ *:a-bedrogether.% “ 

As lord Fellamar was very well allured, that Me 
was meant by lady — ſo never r having heard 
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nor ſuſpected a word of Blifil, he ks no doubt of 


his being meant by the father. Coming up therefore 


to the ſquire, he ſaid, © Though I have not the ho- 
* nour, Sir, of being perſonally known to you; yet, 


as I find I have the happineſs to have my propoſals 


c accepted, let me intercede, Sir, in behalf of the 

young lady, that ſhe may not be more folicited at 
© this time.” wy ? 
Lou intercede, Sir!“ ſaid the "ſquire, c why, 1 who 
© the devil are you? 

Sir, I am lord Fellamar,”. aa hey c, . 
© am the happy man, whom I hope vou have done 
* the honour of acc Pens for aſon-in- law.“ 

Lou are a ſon of a D replied the ſavire; 
« for all your laced coat. You my oni Lenz and 
be d- n'd to you! . 

I ſhall take more from you, Sir, than n any 
man, anſwered the lord; but I muſt inform you, 


| © that I am not uſed to hear ſuch language WERE 
© reſentment.” 


© Reſent my. a—, ch the ſquire. Don” t 


think I am afraid of ſuch a fellow as thee art ! be= 


© cauſe haſt got a ſpit there dangling at thy fide: . 
* Lay by your ſpit, and I'll give thee enough of 
© meddling with what doth not belong to thee. — 


Ii teach you to father-in-law me. I'll lick my 


jacket. | 
© It's very well, Sir, ſaid my 154 I ſhall 1 0 

* no diſturbance before. the ladies. I am very well 

« fatisfied. - Your humble ſervant, Sir; 3 lady Bel- 


© laſton, your moſt obedient.” 


His lordſhip was no ſooner gone, than lady Bel- 
laſton coming up to Mr. Weſtern, ſaid, © Blefs me; 
Sir, what have you done? You know not whom 

you have affronted ; he is a nobleman of the firſt 
rank and fortune, and yeſterday made propoſals to 
© your daughter; and ſuch as I am ſure FO: muſt 


c i 8 


* 
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© Anſwer for yourſelf, lady couſin,” ſaid the*ſquire, - 
© I will have nothing to do with any of your lords. 
My daughter ſhall have an honeſt country gentle- 
man; I have pitched upon one for her,—and ſhe 
© ſhall ha' un.—I am ſorry for the trouble ſhe hath 

< piven your ladyſhip with all my heart.” Lady Bel- 
laſton made a civil ſpeech upon the word trouble; to 
which the ſquire anſwered, © Why, that's kind, — 


and I would do as much for your ladyſhip. To 


© be ſure relations ſhould do for one another. So I 
© wiſh your ladyſhip a good night. — Come, Ma- 
© dam, you muſt go along with me by fair means, 
bor Tl have you carried down to the coach.” 

Sophia ſaid, ſhe would attend him without 588 


but begged to go in a chair, for ſhe ſaid ſhe ſhould 


xr be able to ride any other way. 
Prithee, cries the 'ſquire, © wout unt WB 
8 me canſt not ride in a coach, wouldſt? That's a 
pretty thing ſurely. No, no, I'll never let thee out 
5 of my ſight any more till art married, that I pro- 
© miſe thee.” Sophia told him, ſhe ſaw he was re- 
ſolved to break her heart. O break thy heart and 
be d—n'd,” quoth he, if a good huſband will 
© break it. 1 don't value a braſs varden, not a halt- 
© penny of any undutiful b upon earth. He then 
took violently hold of her hand; upon which the 
parſon once more interfered, begging him to uſe 
gentle methods. At that the quire thundered out a 
curſe, and bid the parſon hold his tongue, ſaying, 
At'nt in pulpit now? when art a got up there I 
© never mind what doſt ſay ; but I won't be prieſt- 
< ridden, nor taught ho- to behave myſelf by thee. 
* I wiſh your ladyſhip a good-night. Come along, 
« Sophy ; be a good girl, and all ſhall be well. Shar 
ha un, dun me, ſhat ha un.” 
Mrs. Honour appeared below ſtairs, and with a 
low curteſy to the ſquire, offered to attend her miſ- 
treſs; but he puſhed her away, ſaying, © Hold, 
25 Madam, hold, Fo come no more near my houle.” 
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c And will you take my maid away from me?” ſaid 
Sor phia. 9 indeed, Madam, will I, cries the 


5 9 you need not ar being without a ſervant; 
of 7 S 


> 


. 
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will get you another maid, and a better maid than 

t this, who, I'd lay five pounds to a crown, is no more 
© a maid than my grannum. No, no, Sophy, ſhe ſhall 
* contrive no more eſcapes I promiſe you.” He then 
packed up his daughter and the parſon into the hack- 
. ney coach, after which he mounted himſelf, and or- 
dered t it to drive to his lodgings. In the way thither 

e ſuffered Sophia to be quiet, and entertained him- 
ſelf with reading a lecture to the parſonon good man- 
ners, and a proper behaviour to his betters. 

It is poſſible he might not ſo eaſily have carried off 
his daughter from lady Bellaſton, had that good lady 
deſired to have detained her; but in reality, ſhe was 
not alittle pleaſed with the confinement 3 into which 
Sophia was going; and as her project with lord Fel- 
lamar had failed of ſucceſs, ſhe was well contented 
that 6ther violent methods were now oi gt to be uſed 
in favour of er man. 


c HAP. VI. 35 hel 
I what means the yes came to 2 bi EY 


H 008 H the n in many hiſtories, is 
obliged to digeſt much more unaccountable 
appearatices than this of Mr. Weſtern, without any 
en at all ; yet, as we dearly loye to oblige 

im wheneyer it is in our power, We 1all - no pro- 


in 


ceed to ſhew by what method the ſquire dicgyered 


. 


vrhere his daughter Was." 


In the third chapter, then, of the receding SY 

we gave a hint (for it 1 is not our 1 1 to unfold at 
any time more than is neceſſary for the occaſion), 
that Mrs, Fitzpatrick, who was very defirous of re- 
1 neiling her uncle and aunt Weſtern, thought ſhe 


ad a OY; by the TER, of preſerv- 
ing 
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ing Sophia from committing the lame crime which 
had drawn on herſeif the anger af her family. After 
much deliberation therefore, ſhe reſolved to inform 
cher aunt Weſtern where her couſin was, and accard- 
ingly the writ the following letter, which we ſhall 
give the reader at length, for more reaſons than one. 
Fonoured Madam, „ 
The occaſion of my writing this will perhaps 
make a letter of mine ee to my dear aunt, 
* for the ſake of one of her nieces, though I have 
© little reaſon to hope it will be fo on the account of 
J „ | 
© Without more apology, as I was coming to 
© throw my unhappy ſelf at your feet, I met, by 
< the ſtrangeſt accident in the world, my couſin So- 
phy, whole hiſtory you are better acquainted with 
than myſelf, though, alas > I know infinitely too 
© much; enough indeed to ſatisfy me, that unleſs 
© ſhe is immediately prevented, - ſhe is in danger of 
running into the ſame fatal miſchief, which, by 
« fooliſhly and ignorantly refuſing your moſt wiſe and 
< prudent advice, I have unfortunately brought on 
„ 3 | 
In ſhort, I have ſeen the man, nay, I was moſt 
© part of Setter in his company, and a charming 
_ "© young fellow I promiſe you he is. By what ac- 
© cident he came acquainted with me is too tedious 
to tell you now; but I have this morning changed 
© my lodgings to avoid him, leſt he ſhould by my 
means diſcover my couſin; for he doth nat yet 
know where ſhe is, and it is adviſeable he ſhould 
not, till my uncle hath ſecured her. No time 
© therefore is to be loſt; and I need only inform 
© you, that ſhe is now with lady Bellaſton, whom I 
' © have ſeen, and who hath, I find, .a.defign of con- 
 < cealing her from ker family. You know, Madam, 
he is a ſtrange woman; but nothing could miſ- 
become me more, than to preſume to give any hint 
. V | N t 
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eto one of your great nge and great know- i 
c ledge of the world, beſides 9 bs Aa 9877 
© of the matter of — go 


© TI hope, Madam, the care which 1 have ſhown 


on this occaſion for the good of my family, will 
© recommend me again to the favour of a lady who 


© hath always exerted ſo much zeal for the honour 
< and true intereſt of us all; and that it may be a 
© means of reſtoring me to your friendſhip, Which 
© hath made ſo great a part of my former, and is fo 
N neceſſary to my * happineſs. 1 am, 


c With the utmoſt reſpect, 
© honoured Madam, 

« your moſt dutiful obliged niece, 
and moſt obedient 


t humble ſervant, 


* 


* © HLARRIED FITZPATRICK.” 


Mrs. Weſtern was now at bes brother's 3 


where ſhe had reſided ever ſince the flight of Sophia, 


in order to adminiſter comfort to the poor ſquire in 
his affliction. Of this comfort, which ſhe doled out 
to him in daily portions, we have formerly given a 
ſpecimen. 

She was now ſtanding with her back to the fire, 
and, with a pinch of ſnuff in her hand, was dealing 
forth this daily allowance of comfort to the ſquire, 
while he ſmoked his afternoon pipe, when ſhe re- 
ceived the above letter; which ſhe had no ſooner 
read than ſhedelivered it to him, ſaying, There, Sir, 
© there is an account of your loſt ſheep. Fortune 


3 {bath again reftoced 15 co YOU, andi if you will be 
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governed by my advice, it is poſſible you may yet 
preſerve her. 

The ſquire had no ſooner read che letter than he 
leaped from his chair, threw his pipe into the fire, and 
gave a loud huzza for joy. He then ſummoned his 
{ervants, called for his boots, and ordered the Che- 

valier and ſeveral other horſes to be ſaddled, and that 
parſon Supple ſhould be immediately ſent for. Hav- 
ing done this, he turned to his ſiſter, caught her 
in his arms, and gave her a cloſe embrace, ſay ing, 
© Zounds1 you don't ſeem pleaſed; one would ima- 
© gine you was ſorry I have found the | par ? | 

Brother, anſwered ſhe, the deepeſt politicians, 
© who ſee to the bottom, diſcover often a very dif- 
© ferent aſpect of affairs, from what ſwims on the 
© ſurface. It is true, indeed, things do loo rather 
< leſs deſperate than they did formerly in Holland, 

< when Lewis the Fourteenth was at the gates of 

© Amſterdam; but there is a delicacy required in this 
matter, which you will pardon me, brother, if I 
fuſpect you want. There is a decorum to be uſed 
with a woman of figure, ſuch as lady Bellaſton, 
brother, which requires a knowledge of the world 
ſuperior, I am afraid, to yours. 

0 Siſter,” cries the *{quire, © I know you have no 
opinion of my parts; but I'll ſhew you on this oc- 
caſion who is a fool. Knowledge, quotha! I have 
not been in the country ſo long without having ſome 
* knowledge of warrants and the law of the land. I 
know I may take my own. wherever I can find it. 
< Shew me my own daughter, and if I don't know 
© how to come at her, III. ſuffer you to call me fool 
© as long as I live. There be juſtices of peace in 
London, as well as in SE places. 

© I proteſt, cries ſne, you make me tremble for 
the event of this matter, which, if you will proceed 
by my advice, you may bring to ſo good an iſſue. 
Do you really imagine, brother, that the houſe of a 
'© woman of figure is to be attacked by warrants and 
ol. VII. N . bunt 
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brutal juſtices of the peace? I will inform you how 
© to proceed. As ſoon as you arrive in town, and 
have got yourſelf into a decent dreſs (for indeed, 
brother, you have none at preſent fit to appear in), 
vou muſt ſend your compliments to lady Bellaſton, 
© and deſire leave to wait on her. When you are ad- 
< mitted to her preſence, as you certainly will be, 
and have told her your ſtory, and have made proper 
© uſe of my name (for I think you juſt know one 
© another only by ſight, though you are relations), 
I am confident ſhe will withdraw her protection from 
* my niece, who hath certainly impoſed upon her. 
This is the only method. Juſtices of peace, in- 
© deed! do you imagine any ſuch event can arrive 
to a woman of figure in a civilized nation?” 
DE their figures, cries the ſquire; a pretty 
© civilized nation, truly, where women are above the 
law. And what muſt I ſtand ſending a parcel of 
compliments to a confounded whore, that keeps 
away a daughter from her own natural father? I 
© tell you, ſiſter, J am not ſo ignorant as you think 
me. I know you would have women above the 
law, but it is all a lie; I heard his lordſhip ſay at 
< Size, that no one is above the law. Burt this of 
yours is Hanover law, I ſuppoſe.” Wh 
Mr. Weſtern,” ſaid ſne, I think you daily im- 
prove in ignorance. —— 1 proteſt you are grown an 
© arrant bear.” ö | 
No more a bear than yourſelf, ſiſter Weſtern,” 
ſaid the *{quire.—< Pox | you may talk of your civility 
an you will, I am ſure you never ſhew any to me. 
© I am no bear, no, nor no dog neither, though I 
know ſomebody, that is ſomething that begins 
with a b:; but pox! I will ſhew you I have 
got more good manners than ſome folks.” 
© Mr. Weſtern,” anſwered the lady, you may 1 
what you pleaſe, Fe vous meſpriſe de tout mon cæur. 
„ ſhall not therefore be angry. Beſides, as m 
** coulin,: with that odious Iriſh name, juſtly _ 
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have that regard for the honour and true intereſt 
* of my family, and that concern for my niece, who 
is a part of it, that I have reſolved to go to town 
* myſelf upon this occaſion ; for indeed, indeed, 
© brother, you are not a fit miniſter to be employed 
© at a polite. court, Greenland —- Greenland. ſhould 
© always be the ſcene of the tramontane negocia- 
© tion.” Do OAT: 
© I thank heaven, cries the ſquire, I don't un- 

derſtand you now. Lou are got to your Hano- 
« yerian linguo. However, I'll ſhew you I ſcorn to 
t be behind-hand in civility with you; and as you 
© are not angry for what I have ſaid, ſo I am not 
© angry for what you have ſaid. Indeed I have always 
© thought it a folly for relations to quarrel ; and if 
© they do now and then give a haſty word, why 
© people ſhould give and take; for my part I never 
bear malice; and I take it very kind of you to go 
up to London; for I never was there but twice in 
my life, and then I did not ſtay above a fortnight 
© at a time, and to be ſure I can't be expected to 
© know much of the ſtreets and the folks in that 
time. I never denied that you know'd all theſe 
© matters better than I. For me to diſpute that 
© would be all as one, as for you to diſpute the 
© management of a pack of. dogs, or the finding a 
< hare ſitting, with me. Which I promiſe you, 
ſays ſhe, I never will. Well, and I promiſe you, 
returned he, that I never will diſpute the t'other.” 
Here then a league was ſtruck: (to borrow a phraſe 
from the lady) between the contending parties ; and 
now the parſon arriving, and the horſes being ready, 
the ſquire, departed, having promiſed his ſiſter to 
follow her advice, and ſhe prepared to follow him the 
e 2 WTI | 
But having communicated theſe matters to the 
| parlon on. the road, they both agreed that the pre- 
1cribed formalities might 7 well be diſpenſed with j 
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and the ſquire having changed his mind, proceeded 
in the manner we have already ſeen. 


1 


C3 A P. VII. 
In which various us misfortunes befel poor Jones. 


FFAIRS were in the aforeſaid fituation when 
Mrs. Honeur arrived at Mrs. Miller's,' and 
called Jones out from the company, as we have be- 
fore ſeen, with whom, when ſhe found herſelf alone, 
the began as follows: 
O my dear Sir! how ſhall I get folchts to tell you; 
© you are undone, Sir, and my poor lady's undone, 
and I am undone.” © Hath any thing happened to 
Sophia?“ cries Jones, ſtaring like a madman. All 
that is bad,” cries Honour; O 1 ſhall never get 
© ſuch another lady! © that J ſhould ever live to ſee 
this day!” At theſe words Jones turned pale as 
aſhes, trembled and ſtammered; but Honour went 
on. O! Mr. Jones, I have loſt my lady for ever. 
How! what? for heaven's ſake tell me. O m 
© dear Sophia! You may well call her ſo,” ſaid 
Honour; © ſhe was the deareft lady to me.—1 ſhall 
© never have ſuch another place.—— D- n your 
place, cries Jones; where is? hid what is be- 
come of my Sophia?” * Ay, to be ſure,” cries ſhe, 
© ſervants may be d—n'd. It fignifies nothing what 
© becomes of them, though they are turned away, 
and ruined ever ſo much. To be ſure they are not 
© fleſh and blood like other people. No, to be ſure, 
© it ſignifies nothing what becomes of them.'—<It 
< you have any pity, any compaſſion, cries Jones, 
© I beg you will inſtantly tell me what hath hap- 
© pened to Sophia?” © To be ſure I have more pity 
for you than you have for me,” anſwered Honour; 
© don't d n you becauſe you have loſt the ſweeteſt 
- © lady-in the world. To be ſure you are worthy ta 
be pitied, and I am worthy to be pitied too: for 


t to 
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© to be ſure if ever there was a good miſtreſs 
* What hath happened, cries Jones, in almoſt a ra- 
ving fit. —— What? What ?*. ſaid Honour; 
: „ the worſt that conld have happened both for 
© you and for me Her father is come to town, 
< and hath carried her away from us both.“ Here 
Jones fell on his knees in thankſgiving that itwas no 
worſe—* No worſe!” repeated Honour, what could 
< be worle for either of us? He carried her off; 
* ſwearing ſhe ſhould marry Mr. Blifil; that's for 
© your comfort; and for poor me, I am turned out of 
r doors,” © Indeed. Mrs. Honour,” anſwered Jones, 
© you frightened me out of my wits. I imagined 
< ſome moſt dreadful ſudden accident had happened 
to Sophia; ſomething, compared to which, even 
© the ſeeing her married to Blifil would be a trifle 
but while there is life, there are hopes, my dear 
Honour. Women in this land of liberty cannot 
© be married by actual brutal force.” To be ſure, 
< Sir,” ſaid ſhe, © that's true. There may be ſome 
£ hopes for you ; but alack-a-day! what hopes are 
there for poor me? And to be ſure, Sir, you mult 
© be ſenſible I ſuffer all this upon your account. All 
© the quarrel the ſquire hath to me is for taking 
your part, as I have done, againſt Mr. Bhal.” < In- 
« deed, Mrs. Honour, anfwered he, I am ſenſible 
© of my obligations to you, and will leave nothing 
in my power undone to make you amends.” Alas! 
Sir, ſaid ſhe, what can make a ſervant amends 
for the loſs of one place, but the getting another 
© altogether as good! Do not deſpair, Mrs. 
© Honour,” ſaid J ones, I. hope to reinſtate you 
again in the ſame.” © Alack-a-day, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, 
* how can I flatter myſelf with ſuch hopes, when 1 
© know it is a thing impoſſible; for the ſquire is ſo 
et againſt me: and yet if you ſhould ever have 
my lady, as to be ſure I now hopes heartily you 
I will; for you are a generous good-natured gen- 
* Hleman, and I am ſure you loves her, and to be 
XY 7. © ſure 
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*ſure ſhe loves you as dearly as her own ſoul; it is a 
matter in vain to deny it; becauſe as why, every 
© body that is in the leaſt acquainted with my lady, 
* muſtſee it; for, poor dear lady, ſhe can'tdiflemble; 
Fand if two people who loves one another a'n't 
* happy, why, who ſhould be ſo? Happineſs don't 
© always depend upon what people has; beſides, 
* my lady has enough for both. To be ſure there- 
fore, as one may ſay, it would be all the pity in 
* the world to keep two ſuch loviers aſunder; nay, 
© I am convinced for my part, you will meet toge- 
« ther at laſt; for if it is to be, there is no prevent- 
ing it. If a marriage is made in heaven, all the 
* juſtices of peace upon earth can't break it off. 
To be ſure I wiſhes that parſon Supple had but a 
little more ſpirit to tell the *ſquire of his wicked- 
* neſs in endeavouring to force his daughter con- 

* trary to her liking ; but then his whole depend- 

* ance is on the ſquire, and ſo the poor gentle 


© man, though he is a very religious good ſort of 


man, and talks of the badneſs of ſuch doings be- 
<< hind the ſquire's back, yet he dares not ſay his 
* foul is his own to his face. To be ſure I never ſaw 
him make ſo bold as juſt now; I was afeard the 
* *{quire would have ftruck him. —I would not have 
© your honour be melancholy, Sir, nor deſpair; things 
may go better, as long as you are ſure of my lady, 
and that I am certain you may be; for ſhe never 
© will be brought to conſent to marry any other 

man. Indeed, I am terribly afeard the ſquire will 


do her a miſchief in his paſſion : for he is a pro- 
digious paſſionate gentleman, and I am afeard too 

© the poor lady will be brought to break her heart; 
for ſhe is as tender-hearted as a chicken; it is pity, 
< methinks, ſhe had not a little of my courage. If 1 
© was in love with a young man, and my father of- 


© © fered to lock me up, I'd tear his eyes out, but I'd 


© come at him ; bur then there's a great fortune in 
the caſe, which it is in her father's power either to 
* R | 8 
give 
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give her or not; that, to be aur, may make ſome 
< difference.” :- 

Whether Jones gave ſtrict attention to all the fore- 
going harangue, or whether it was for want of any 
VACANCY in the diſcourſe, I cannot determine; but 
he never once attempted to anſwer, nor did ſhe once 
ſtop, till Partridge came running into the room, and 
informed him that the great ey Was upon the 
ſtairs. 

Nothing could equal the dilemma to which fone 


was now reduced. Honour knew nothing of any - 


acquaintance that ſubſiſted between him and lady 
Bellaſton, and ſhe was almoſt the laſt perſon in the 
world to whom he would have communicated it. 
In this hurry and diſtreſs, he took (as is common 
enough) the worſt courſe, and inſtead of expoſing 
her to the lady, which would have been of little con- 
ſequence, he choſe to, expoſe the lady to her; he 
therefore reſolved to hide Honour, whom he had 
but juſt time to convey behind the bed, and to draw 
the curtains. 
The hurry in which Jones had been all day en- 
gaged on account of his poor landlady and her fa- 
mily, the terrors occaſioned by Mrs. Honour, and 
the confuſion into which he was thrown by the ſud- 
den arrival of lady Bellaſton, had altogether driven 
former thoughts out of his head; ſo that it never 
once occurred to his memory to act the part of a fick . 
man; which indeed, neither the gaiety of his dreſs, 
nor the freſhneſs of his countenance, would haye at 
all ſupported. 
Fe received her ladyſhip therefore rather agreeably 
to her deſires than to her expectations, with all the 
good humour he could muſter in his countenance, 
and without any real or affected appearance of the 
leaſt diſorder. 
Lady Bellaſton no ſooner entered the room, than 
ſhe {quatted herſelf down on the bed: © So, my dear 
| ones, ſaid ſhe, © you find nothing can detain me 
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long from you. Perhaps I ought to be angry with 
© you, that I have neither ſeen nor heard from you 
call day; for I perceive your diſtemper would have 
* ſuffered you to come abroad: nay, I ſuppoſe you 
© have not ſat in your chamber all day dreſt up like 
© a fine lady to ſee company after a lying- in; but 
however, don't think I intend to ſcold you: for I 
never will give you an excuſe for the cold behaviour 
< of a huſband, by putting on the ill- humour of a 
wife.“ | 2 

« Nay, lady Bellaſton,” ſaid Jones, I am ſure 
© your ladyſhip will not upbraid me with neglect of 
duty, when I only waited for orders. Who, my 
dear creature, hath reaſonto complain? Whomiſſed 
an appointment laſt night, and left an unhappy 
man to expect, and wiſh, and figh, and languiſh ?” 

© Do not mention it, my dear Mr. Jones,” cried 
ſhe. If you knew the occaſion, you would pity 
* me. In ſhort, it is impoſſible to conceive what 
< women of condition are obliged to ſuffer from the 
impertinence of fools, in order to keep up the farce 
of the world. I am glad, however, all your lan- 
- © guiſhing and wiſhing have done you no harm: for 
you never looked better in your life. Upon my 
faith! Jones, you might at this inſtant ſit for the 
picture of Adonis. bs 


There are certain words of provocation which men 
of honour hold can properly be anſwered only by a 
blow. Among lovers poſſibly there may be ſome 
expreſſions which can be anſwered only by a kiſs. 
Now the compliment which lady Bellaſton now made 
Jones ſeems to be of this kind, eſpecially as it was 
attended with a look, in which the lady conveyed. 
more ſoft ideas than it was poſſible to expreſs with her 
tongue. | +07 | 


Jones was certainly at this inſtant in one of the 
moſt diſagreeable and diſtreſſed fituations imaginable; 
ior, to carry on the compariſon we made uſe of before, 
though the provocation was given by the lady, J me 
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could not receive ſatisfaction, nor ſo much as offer to 
aſk it, in the preſence of a third perſon; ſeconds in 
this kind of duels not being according to the law of 
arms. As this objection did not occur to lady 
Bellaſton, who was ignorant of any other woman 
being there but herſelf, ſhe waited ſome time in great 
aſtoniſhment for an anſwer from Jones, who, conſcious 
of the ridiculous figure he made, ſtood at a diſtance, 
and not daring to give the proper anſwer, gave none 
at all, Nothing can be imagined more comic, nor 
yet more tragical than this ſcene would haye been, 
if it had laſted much longer. The lady had already 
changed colour two or three times; had got up from 
the bed and ſat down again, while Jones was wiſhin 
the ground to fink under him, or the houſe to fall 
on his head, when an odd accident freed him from 
an embarraſſment out of which neither the eloquence 
of a Cicero, nor the politics of a Machiavel, could 
have delivered him, without utter diſgrace. 
This was no other than the arrival of young 
Nightingale dead drunk; or rather in that ſtate of 
drunkenneſs which deprives men of the uſe of their 


reaſon, without depriving thera of the uſe of their 


limbs. 


Mrs. Miller and her daughters were in bed, and 
Partridge was ſmoking his pipe by the kitchen fire; 
fo that he arrived at Mr. Jones's chamber door with- 
out any interruption. This he burſt open, and was 
entering without any ceremony, when Jones ſtarted _ 
from his ſeat, and ran to oppoſe him; which he did 
ſo effectually, that Nightingale never came far enough 
within the door to ſee who was fitting on the bed. 
Nightingale had in reality miſtaken Jones's apart- 
ment for that in which himſelf had lodged; he there- 
fore ſtrongly inſiſted on coming in, often ſwearing 
that he would not be kept from his own bed. Jones, 
however, prevailed over him, and delrvered him into 
the hands of Partridge, whom the noiſe on the ſtairs 
Joon ſummoned to his maſter's aſſiſtance, 1 
n 
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And now Jones was unwillingly obliged to return 
to his own apartment, where at the very inſtant of 
his entrance he heard lady Bellaſton venting an ex- 
clamation, though not a very loud one; and at the 
ſame time, ſaw her flinging herſelf into a chair in a 
vaſt agitation, which in a lady of a tender conſtitu- 
tion would have been an hyſteric fit. 

In reality the lady, frightened with the iirogelo 
between the two men, of which ſhe did not know 
what would be the iſſue, as ſhe heard Nightingale 
ſwear many oaths he would come to his own bed, 
attempted to retire to her known place of hiding, 
which to her great confuſion ſhe found eng oc 
cupied by another. 

© Is this uſage to be borne, Mr. 3 f cries the 
lady, — baſeſt of men? What wretch is this 
to whom you have expoſed me? Wiretch!' cries 
Honour, burſting in a violent rage from her place of 

| concealment——* marry come up !——Wretch for- 
[ * ſoqth! ——as poor a wretch as I am, I am honeſt; 
| _ © that is more than ſome. folks who are richer can 
| | r 
ll D Jones, inſtead of applying himſelf directly to take 
| off the edge of Mrs. Honour's reſentment, as a more 
experienced gallant would have done, fell to curſing 
his ſtars, and lamenting himſelf as the moſt unfor- 
tunate man in the world; and preſently after, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to lady Bellaſton, he fell to ſome 
very abſurd proteſtations of innocence, By this time 
the lady having recovered the uſe of her reaſon, 
which ſhe had as ready as any woman in the world, 
eſpecially” on ſuch occaſions, calmly replied; © Sir, 
you need make no apologies, I ſee now who the 
perſon is; I'did not at firſt know Mrs. Honour; 
but now I do, I can ſuſpect nothing wrong be- 
© tween her and you; and I am ſure ſhe is a woman 
of too good ſenſe to put any wrong. conſtructions 
$ upon my viſit to you's I have been always her 
5 5 2 t Alt os bacon Friend. 
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friend, and it may be in my power to be much 
© more hereafte. 55 
Mrs. Honour was altogether as placable, as ſhe 
was paſſionate. Hearing therefore lady Bellaſton aſ- 
ſume the ſoft tone, ſne likewiſe ſoftened hers.” 
* I'm ſure, Madam,” ſays ſhe, I have been always 
ready to acknowledge your Jadyſhip's friendſhips to 
me; ſure I never had ſo good a friend as your 
© ladyſhip=—and. to be ſure, now I ſee it is. your 
* ladyſhip that I ſpoke to, I could almoſt bite my 
tongue off for very mad, I conſtructions upon 
your ladyſhip to be ſure it doth not become a 
f ſervant as I am to think about ſuch a great lady 
I mean I was a ſervant: for indeed I am nobody's 
 * ſervant now, the more miſerable wretch is me. 
< I have loſt the beſt miſtreſs.” Here Honour 

thought fit to produce a ſhower of tears. Don't 
cry, child,* ſays the good lady, Ways perhaps 
© may be found to make you amends. Come to me 
© to-morrow morning.” She then took up her fan 
which lay on the ground, and without even looking 
at Jones, walked very majeſtically out of the room; 
there being a kind of dignity in the impudence of 
women of quality, which their interiors vainly aſpire 
to attain to in circumſtances of this nature. 

Jones followed her down ſtairs, often offering her 
his hand, which ſhe abſolutely refuſed him, and got 
into her chair without taking any notice of him as 
he ſtood bowing before her, 

At his return up ſtairs, a long dialogue paſſed be- 
' tween him and Mrs. Honour, while ſhe was adjuſting 
_ herſelf after the diſcompoſure ſhe had undergone. 
The ſubject of this was his infidelity to her young 
lady ; on which ſhe enlarged with great bitterneſs ; 
but Jones at laſt found means to reconcile her, and 
not only ſo, but to obtain a promiſe of moſt in- 
violable ſecrecy, and that ſhe would the next morn- 
ing endeavour to find out Sophia, and bring him a 

further account of the proceedings of the *ſquire, 


| Thus 
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Thus ended this unfortunate adventure to the ſa- 
tisfaction only of Mrs. Honour; for à ſecret (as 
ſome of my readers will perhaps acknowledge from 
experience) is often a very valuable poſſeſſion : and 
that not only to thoſe who faithfully keep it, but 
ſometimes to ſuch as whiſper it about till it come to 
the ears of every one, except the ignorant perſon, 


who pays for the Wee een ob; WING is 
publicly known. * 


CHAP. vin. 


8 2267 Short and ſweet. 


JOrvithſtanding all the obligations ſhe had re- 
ceived from Jones, Mrs. Miller could not for- 
Ben in the morning ſome gentle remonſtrances for 
the hurricane which had happened the preceding 
night in his chamber. Theſe were however ſo gentle 
and ſo friendly; profeſſing, and indeed truly, to aim 
at nothing more than the real good of Mr. Jones 
Himſelf, that he, far from being offended, thankfully 
received the admonition of the good woman, ex- 
preſſed much concern for what had paſt, excuſed it 
as well as he could, and promiſed never more to 

bring the ſame diſturbances into the houſe. 9 
But though Mrs. Miller did not refrain from a 


| ort expoſtulation in private at their firſt meeting; 


yet the occaſion of his being ſummoned down ſtairs 
that morning was of a much more agreeable kind, 
being indeed to perform the office of a father to 
Miſs Nancy, and to give her in wedlock to Mr. 
Nightingale, who was now ready dreſt, and full as 
ſober as many of my readers will think a man ought 
to be who receives à wife in ſo imprudent a manner. 
And here perhaps it may be proper to account for 
the eſcape which this young gentleman had made 
from — uncle, and for his appearance in the oondi- 
tien in which we have ſeen him the night before. 


Now 


— 


Wat tothe contrary, readily complied; and thus be- 
| 5 
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Now when the uncle had arrived at his lodgings 
kh his nephew, partly to indulge his own inclina- 
tions (for he dearly loved his bottle), and partly to 
diſqualify his nephew from the immediate execution 
of his purpoſe, he ordered wine to be ſet on the 
table; with which he ſo briſkly plyed the young 
gentleman, that this latter, who, though not much 
uſed to drinking, did not deteſt it ſo as to be guilty 
of diſobedience, or want of complaiſance my refuſing, 
was ſoon completely finiſhed. 

Juſt as the uncle had obtained this victory, and 


was preparing a bed for his nephew, a meſſenger ar- 


_ rived with a piece of news, which ſo entirely diſcon- 


certed and ſhocked him, that he in a moment loſt all 
conſideration for his nephew, and his whole mind 
became entirely taken up with his own concerns. 

This ſudden and afflicting news was no leſs than 
that his daughter had taken the opportunity of almoſt 
the firſt moment of his abſence, and had gone off 
with a neighbouring young clergyman ; againſt 
whom, though her father could have had but one 
objection, namely, that he was worth nothing, yet 
ſhe had never thought proper to communicate: her 
amour even to her father; and fo artfully had ſhe 
managed, that it had never been once ſuſpected by 
any, till now that it was confummated. | 

Old Mr. Nightingale no ſooner received this ac- 
count, than in the utmoſt confuſion he ordered a 
poſt-chaiſe to be inſtantly got ready, and having re- 
commended his nephew to the care of a ſervant, he 
directly left the houſe, ſcarce knowing what he did, 
nor whither he went. 

The uncle thus departed, when the ſervant came to 
attend the nephew to bed, had waked him for that 
purpoſe, and had at laſt made him ſenſible that his 
uncle was gone, he, inſtead of accepting the kind 
offices tendered him, infiſted on a chair being called; 
with this the ſervant, who had received no ſtrict or- 


ing 
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ing conducted back to the houſe of Mrs. Miller, he 
had ſtaggered up to Mr. Jones's chamber, as hath 


been before recounted: VVV ? 

This bar of the uncle being now removed (though 
young Nightingale knew not as yet in what manner), 
and all parties being quickly ready, the mother, Mr. 
Jones, Mr. Nightingale; and his love, ſtept into a 

hackney-coach, which conveyed him to Doctor's 
Commons; where Miſs Nancy was, in vulgar lan- 
guage, ſoon made an honeſt woman, and the poor 
mother became, in the pureſt ſenſe of the word, one 
of the happieſt of all human beings. 

And now Mr. Jones having ſeen his good offices 
to that poor woman and her family brought to a 
happy concluſion, began to apply himſelf to his own 
concerns ; but here, leſt many of my readers ſhould 

5 cenſure his folly for thus troubling himſelf with the 
affairs of others, and leſt ſome few ſhould think he 
acted more diſintereſtedly than indeed he did, we 
think proper to aſſure our reader, that he was ſo far 
from being unconcerned in this matter, that he had 
indeed a very conſiderable intereſt in bringing it to 
that final conſummation. | SE Ob 

To explain this ſeeming paradox at once, he was 
one who could truly ſay with him in Terence, Homo 

ſum : bumani nibil a me alienum puto. He was never 
an indifferent ſpectator of the miſery or happineſs of 
any one; and he felt either the one or the other in 
great proportion as he himſelf contributed to either. 
He could not therefore be the inſtrument of raiſing . 
a whole family from the loweſt ſtate of wretched- 
neſs to the higheſt pitch of joy without conveying 
great felicity to himſelf ; more perhaps than worldly 
men often purchaſe to themſelves by undergoing the 
moſt ſevere labour, and often by wading through the 
deepeſt iniquity. e PEER aaa 
Thoſe readers who are of the ſame complexion 
- with him, will perhaps think this ſhort chapter con- 
"tains abundafice of matter; while others may pro- 
fi bably 


8 
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bably wiſh, ſhort as it 1s, that it had been totally 
ſpared as impertinent to the main deſign, which I 

' ſuppoſe they conclude is to bring Mr. Jones to the 


gallows, or, if poſſible, to a more deplorable ca- 
taſtrophe. | . Ee 


CHAP. IX. 
Containing love-letters of ſeveral ſorts. 


R. Jones, at his return home, found the fol- 
lowing letters lying on his table, which he? 
luckily opened in the order they were ſent. 


EET TK 1 


© Surely I am under ſome ſtrange infatuation ; I 
cannot keep my reſolutions a moment, however 
© ſtrongly made or juſtly founded. Laſt night I re- 
© ſolved never to ſee you more; this morning I am 
© willing to hear if you can, as you ſay, clear up this 
- © affair. And yet I know that to be impoſſible. I 
© have ſaid every thing to myſelf which you can in- 
© vent. — Perhaps, not. Perhaps your invention is 
© ſtronger. Come to me therefore the moment you 
© receive this. If you can forge an excuſe I almoſt 
© promiſe you to believe it. Betrayed to——1 will 
think no more. Come to me directly. — This 
< 1s the third letter I have writ, the two former are 
- © burnt I am almoſt inclined to burn this too 
© I wiſh I may preſerve my ſenſes, — Come to me 

« preſently.” - | 


EE LETTER II. 


If you ever expect to be forgiven, or even ſuf- 
fered within my doors, come to me this inſtant.” 


1. E T. 
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LETTER III. 


I now find you was not at home when my notes 
© came to your lodgings. The moment you receive 
© this let me ſee you CY ſhall not ſtir out; nor 


© ſhall any body be let in but yourſelf. Sure nothing 
can detain you long. 


Jhao had juſt read over theſe three billets, when 
Mr. Nightingale came into the room. Well, Tom,” 
laid he, © any news from lady Bellaſton, after laſt 
© night's adventure?“ (for it was now no ſecret to 
any one in that houſe who the lady was.) The lady 
© Bellaſton?” anfwered Jones very gravely. ©Nay, 
dear Tom,” cries Nightingale, don't be ſoreſerved 
© to your friends. Though I was too drunk to ſee 
her laſt night, I ſaw her at the maſquerade. Do 
you think I am ignorant who the queen of the 
© fairies is?“ © And did you really then know the 
lady at the maſquerade } ?” ſaid Jones. © Yes, upon 
my ſoul, did I, ſaid Nightingale, and have given 
© you twenty hints of it ſince, though you ſeemed 
always ſo tender on that point, that I would not 
« ſpeak plainly. I fancy, my friend, by your extreme 
© nicety in this matter, you are not ſo well acquainted 
with the character of the lady, as with her perſon. 
< Don't be angry, Tom, but, upon my honour, 
© you are not the firſt young fellow ſhe hath de- 
s bauched. Her reputation is in no danger, believe 

6 me. Aer 
Though hes had no reaſon to imagine the lady 
to have been of the veſtal kind when his amour be- 
gan; yet as he was thoroughly ignorant of the town, 
and had very little acquaintance in it, he had no 
knowledge of that character which is vulgarly called 
a demirep; that is to ſay, a woman who intriguès 
with every man ſhe likes, under the name and ap- 
Pearanee * virtue; and who, though ſome 3 
adies 
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ladies will not be ſeen with her, is viſited (as they 
term it) by the whole town; in ſhort, whom every 
body knows to be what no body calls her. 
When he found, therefore, that Nightingale was 
perfectly acquainted with his intrigue, and began to 
ſuſpect, that ſo ſcrupulous a delicacy as he had hither- 
to obſerved, was not quite neceſſary on the occaſion, 
he gave a latitude to fis friend's tongue, and deſired 
him to ſpeak plainly what he knew, or had ever 
heard of the lady. SES: $$ 21 = | | 8-4 D307 g 
r who, in many other inſtances, was ra- 
ther too effeminate in his diſpoſition, had a pretty 
ſtrong inclination to tittle-tattle. He had no ſooner, 
therefore, received a full liberty of ſpeaking from 
Jones, than he entered upon a long narrative con- 
cerning the lady ; which, as it contained many par- 
ticulars highly to her diſhonour, we have too great 
a tenderneſs for all women of condition to repeat. 
We would cautioufly avoid giving an opportunity 
to the future commentators on our works, of making 
any malicious application; and of foreing us to be, 
againſt our will, che author of ſcandal; which never 


entered-into our head. 


Jones having very attentively heard all that Night- 
ingale had to ſay, fetehed a deep ſigh; which the 
other obſerving, cried, © Heyday'! why thou art 
© not in love, 1 hope! Had 1 imagined my ſtories 
© would have affected you, I promiſe you ſhould never 
© have heard them O my dear friend! cries Jones, 
I am fo entangled with this woman, that I know 
not how to extricate myſelf. In love indeed ! no, 
my friend, but am under obligations to her, and 
very great ones. Since you know fo much, I will 

be very explicit with you. It is owing perhaps ſolely 
to her, tHat I have not, before this, wanted a bit of 
< bread.” How can I poffibly deſert ſuch a woman? 
< and yet I muſt deſert her, or be guilty of the 
© blackeſt treachery to one, who deſerves infinitely 
© better of me than the can; a woman, my Night- 
= TOLL. Vis | 2 I 
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ingale, for whom I have a paſſion which few can 
© have an idea of. I am half diſtracted with doubts 
< how to act. © And is this other, pray, an honour- 
F bg miſtreſs?” cries Nightingale. Honourable!” 
anſwered Jones; > no breath ever yet durſt ſully her 
£ reputation. The ſweeteſt air is not purer, the 
_ £ limpid; ſtream not clearer than her honour. She is 
* all over, both in mind and body, conſummate per- 
c fection. She is the moſt beautiful creature in the 
© univerſe ; and yet ſhe is miſtreſs of ſuch .noble, 
< elevated qualities, that though ſhe is never from my 
« thoughts, I ſcarce ever think of her beauty, but 
5 when I ſee it. And can you, my good friend; 
cries Nightingale, with ſuch an engagement as 
this upon your hands, heſitate a moment about 
gquitting ſuch a —* * Hold, ſaid Jones, no more 
« abuſe of her; I deteſt the thought of ingratitude. 
& Fooh anſwered the other, you are not the firſt 
upon whom ſhe hath conferred obligations of this 
5 — She is remarkably liberal where ſhe likes; 
. though, let me tell you, her favours are ſo pru- 
« dently beſtowed, that they ſhould rather raiſe a 
© man's vanity, than his gratitude.” In ſhort, Night- 
ingale proceeded ſo far on this head, and told his 
friend ſo many ſtories. of the lady, which he fwore 
to the truth. of, that he entirely removed all eſteem 
for her from the breaſt of Jones; and his gratitude 
was leſſened in proportion. Indeed, he began to look 
on all the favours * had received, rather as wages 
than benefits, which depreciated not only her, but 
himſelf too in his own cohceit, and put him quite out 
of humour with both. From this diſguſt, his mind, 
by a natural tranſition, turned towards Sophia; her 
virtue, her purity, her love to him, her. ſufferings 
on his account, filled all hig thoughts, and made his 
commerce with ladyBellaſton appear ſtill moreodious. 
The reſult of all was, that though his turning himſelf 
out of her ſervice, in which light he now ſaw his 
* with * would be the los of WH bread; 5 3 


* ” 
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ke determined to quit her, if he could but find a 
handſome pretence; which being communicated to 
his friend; Nightingale conſidered a little, and then 
faid, „I have it, my boy! I have found out a ſure 
« method ; "propoſe marriage to her, and I would 
© venture hanging upon the ſucceſs,” «© Marriage! 1 
cries Jones. Ay, propoſe marriage, anſwered 
Nightingale, and ſhe will declare off in a mo- 
ment. I knew a young fellow whom ſhe kept for- 
merly, who made the offer to her in earneſt, and 
« was preſently turned off for his pains.” 

Janne: declared he could not venture the experi- 
ment. Perhaps, ſaid he, © ſhe may be leſs ſhock- 
© ed at this propoſal from one man than from an- 
© other. And if ſhe ſhould take me at my word, 
© where am I then ? caught in my own trap, and 
© undone for ever.“ No;' anſwered Nightingale, 
© not if I can give you an expedient, by which you 
may, at any time, get out of the trap. . What 
"© expedient can that be?” replied Jones. This,” 
anſwered Nightingale. The young fellow I men- 
< tioned, who is: one of the moſt intimate acquaint- 
©-ances I have in the world, is ſo angry with her for 
< ſome ill offices ſhe hath fince done him, that I am, 
< ſure he would, without any difficulty, give you a 
« ſight of her letters; upon which you may decently 
© break with her; init declare off before the knot is 
tied, if ſhe ſhould really be willing to tie it, which 
© I am convinced ſhe will not.” 

After ſome heſitation, Jones, upon he ſtrength of 
this aſſurance, conſented ; but as he ſwore he wanted 
the confidence to- propoſe the matter to her face, he 
wrote the t letter, which . 9 
tated. 


? Madam, ü | 
© I am extremely e that, * an uren | 
nate engagement abroad, I ſhould have miſſed re- 
a caving, the honour ao” your ladyſhip's commands 
3h 2 * the 
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the moment they came; and the delay which I 
muſt now ſuffer of vindicating myſelf to your lady- 
< ſhip, greatly adds to this misfortune. O lady Bel- 
© laſton ! what a terror have I been in, for fear your 
reputation ſhould be expoſed by theſe perverſe acci- 
© dents! There is one only way to fecure it. Þ 
© need not name what that is. Only permit me to 
« ſay, that as your honour is as dear to me as my 
<own; ſo my ſole ambition 1s to have the glory of 
© laying my liberty at your feet; and believe me 
© when I aſſure you, I can never be made completely 
© happy, without you .generouſly beſtow on me a 
© legal right of calling you mine for ever. I am, 
Madam, 


with moſt profound reſpect, 
Hao ladyſhip's moſt obliged, 
© © obedient humble fervant, 

| 6 | Tromas Jowss: : 


To this ſhe preſently returned the following anſwer ; 
© Sir, 25 | LEG! . 
When I read over your ſerious epiſtie, I could, 

e from its coldneſs and 88 have fworn that 
© you already had the legal right you mention; 
8 Nw, that we had, ee compofed that 
monſtrous animal a huſband and wife. Do you 
really then imagine me a fool? or do you fancy 
« yourſelf capable of ſo entirely perſuading me out of 
© my ſenſes, that I ſhould deliver my hole fortune 
© into your power, in order to enable you 'to ſup- 
port your pleaſures at my expende. Axe theſe the 
« proofs of love Which I expected Is — 
| | for 
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for hut J ſcorn to upbraid you, and am in great 


admiration of your profound reſpect. 


P. S. I am prevented from reviſing: — Perhaps I 


© have ſaid more than I meant. Come to me at 
< eight this evening. 115 e 


Jones, by the advice of his Pr ivy -council, 1 eplied: 
Madam, | | | 


* 


elt is impoſſible to expreſs ho much I am ſhocked | 


© at the ſuſpicion you entertain of me. Can lady Bel- 
© laſton have conferred favours on a man whom ſhe 
could believe capable of ſo baſe a deſign? or can 
< ſhe treat the moſt folemn tie of love with contempt? 
© Can you imagine, Madam, that if the violence of 
my paſſion, in an unguarded moment, overcame 
the tenderneſs which I have for your honour, I 
© would think of indulging myſelf in the continu- 


* ance of an intercourſe which could not poſſibly 


c eſcape long the notice of the world ; and which; 
© when diſcovered, muſt prove ſo fatal to your repu- 


© tation? If ſuch be your opinion of me, I muſt | 
« pray for a ſudden opportunity of returning thoſe ' 


* pecuniary obligations, which I have been ſo unfor- 
© tunate to receive at your hands; and for thoſe of 
© a more tender kind, I ſhall ever remain, &c.* And 
ſo concluded in the very words with which he had 
concluded the former letter. 1 N 


The lady aufwered as follows: 
I ſee you are a villain; and I deſpiſe you from 


© my ſoul. If you come here, I ſhall not be at 
:M home.” | 


Though Jones was well ſatisfied with his deliver- 


ance from a thraldom which thoſe who have ever ex- 


perienced it, will, I apprehend, allow to be none of 
> 23 the 


1 
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the lighteſt, he was not, however, perfectly eaſy in 
his mind. There was in this ſcheme too much of 
fallacy to ſatisfy one who utterly deteſted every ſpecies 
of falſehood or diſhoneſty nor would he, indeed, have 
ſubmitted to put it in practice, had he not deen in- 
volved in a diſtreſsful ſituation, where he was obliged 
to be guilty of ſome diſhonour, either to the one 
lady or the other; and ſurely the reader will allow, 
that every good principle, as well as love, pleaded 
ſtrongly in favour of Sophia. 

W ungale highly exulted in the ſucceſs of his 
| ſtratagem, upon which he received many thanks, and 
much applauſe from his friend. He anſwered, © Dear 
Tom, we have conferred very different obligations 
ton each other, To me you owe the regaining your 
F f liberty ; to you I owe the loſs of. mine. But if 

you are as happy in the one inſtance as I am in 
# the other, I promiſe n eee the two happieſt 
c fellows in England.“ 

The two gentlemen were now e down 
to dinner, where Mrs. Miller, who performed her- 
ſelf the office of cook, had exerted her beſt talents, 
to celebrate the wedding of her daughter. This 

Joyful circumſtance ſhe aſcribed principally to the 


friendly behaviour of Jones, her whole ſoul was fired 


with gratitude towards him, and all her looks, words, 
and „em were ſo buſied in expreſſing it, that her 
daughter, and even her new ſon-in-law, were wry 

little the objects of her conſideration. 
Dinner was juſt ended when Mrs. Miller received 
2 letter ; but as we have had letters enough in this 


— we ſhall communicate the contents in our 


* . 
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Conſiſting partly of facts, and partly of obſegvations upon 


HE letter then which arrived at the end of the 
1 preceding chapter, was from Mr. Allworthy, 
and the purport of it was, his intention to come im- 
mediately to town, with his nephew Blifil, and a de- 
ſire to be accommodated with his uſual lodgings, 
which were the firſt floor for himſelf, and the ſecond 
for his nephew. eee eee en e e e 
The cheerfulneſs which had before diſplayed itſelf 
in the countenance of the poor woman, was a little 
clouded on this occaſion. This news did indeed a 
good deal diſconcert her. To requite ſo diſintereſted 
a match with her daughter, by preſently turning her 
new ſon-in-law out of doors, appeared to her very 
unjuſtifiable on the one hand; and on the other, ſhe 
could ſcarce bear the thoughts of making any excuſe 
to Mr. Allworthy, after all the obligations received 
from him, for depriving him of lodgings which 
were indeed ſtrictly his due; for that gentleman, in 
conferring all his numberleſs benefits on others, acted 
by a rule diametrically oppoſite to what is practiſed 
by moſt generous people. He contrived, on all oc- 
caſions, to Hide his beneficence, not only from the 
world, but even from the object of it. He conſtantly 
uſed the words Lend and Pay, inſtead of Give; and 
by every other method he could invent, always leſſen- 
ed with his tongue the favours he conferred, while he 
was heaping them with both his hands. When he 
ſettled the annuity of Fol. a year therefore on 
Mrs. Miller, he told her, it was in conſideration 
© of always having her firſt-floor when he was in 
© town (which he ſcarce ever intended to be), but 
© that ſhe might Jet it at any other time, for that he 
© would always ſend her a month's warning.“ He 


- 
* 
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was now, however, hurried to town ſo ſuddenly, that 
he had no ee of giving ſuch notice; and 


this hurry probably prevented him, when he wrote 
for his lodgings, adding, if they were then empty; 
for he would moſt certainly have been well ſatisfied 
to have relinquiſhed them, on a leſs ſufficient excuſe 
than what Mrs. Miller could now have made. 

But there are a ſort of perſons, who, as Prior ex- 


cellently well eee direct * conduẽt by ſome- 
ching | mw 


. Beyond _ fix'd and ſettled rules 
Of vice and virtue in the ſchools, | i 
% en br ben of the law. — 99 

＋. 0 theſe it is ſo for from being ſufficient that 
* defence would acquit them at the Old-Bailey, 
that they are not even contented, though conſcience, 
the ſevereſt of all judges, ſnould diſcharge them. 
Nothing ſhort of the fair and honourable will fatisfy 

the delicacy of their minds ; and if any of their ac- 

tions fall ſhort of this mark, they mope and pine, 
are as uneaſy and reſtleſs as a murderer, who is afraid 
of a ghoſt, or of the hangman. 

Mrs. Miller was one of theſe. She could not con- 

een her uneaſineſs at this letter; with the contents of 
which ſhe had no ſooner acquainted the company, 
and given ſome hints of her diſtreſs, than Jones, her 
good angel, preſently relieved her anxiety, * As 
for myſelf, Madam, ſaid he, my lodging is at 
your ſeryice at a moment's warning; and Mr. 
« Nightingale, I am ſure, as he cannot yet prepare 
< a houſe fit to receive his lady, will conſent to return 
< to his new lodging, whither Mrs. Nightingale will 
certainly confent to go,.“ With which propefel 
both huſband and wife inſtantly agreed, - - 

The reader will eaſily believe, that the cheeks of N 
Mrs. Miller began again to glow with additional gra- 
__ to Jones; but, * it may be more 2 * 

cult 
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cult to perſuade him, that Mr, Jones having, in his 
laſt ſpeech, called her daughter Mrs. Nightingale 
(it being the firſt time that agreeable ſound had ever 
reached her ears), gave the fond mother more ſatiſ- 
faction, and warmed her heart more towards Jones, 
than his having diſſipated her preſent anxiety. 
The next day was then appointed for the removal 


of the new- married couple, and of Mr. Jones, wha 


was likewiſe to be provided for in the ſame houſe with 
his friend. And now the ſerenity of the company 
was again reſtored, and they paſt the day in the 
utmoſt cheerfulneſs, all except Jones, who, though 
he outwardly accompanied the reſt in their mirth, 
felt many a bitter pang on the account of his Sophia; 
which were not a little heightened by the news of 
Mr. Blifil's coming to town (for he clearly ſaw the 
intention of his journey), and what greatly aggra- 
vated his concern was, that Mrs. Honour, who had 
promiſed to.enquire after Sophia, and to make her re- 
pore to him early the next evening, had diſappointed 
him. | | 
In the ſituation that he and his miſtreſs were in at 
this time, there were ſcarce any grounds for him to 
hope, that he ſhould hear any good news; yet he 
was as impatient to ſee Mrs. Honour, as if he had 
expected ſhe would bring him a letter with an aſſigna- 
tion in it from Sophia, and bore the diſappointment 
as ill. Whether this impatience aroſe from that na- 
tural weakneſs of the human mind, which makes it 
deſirous to know the worſt; and renders uncertainty 
the.moſt intolerable of pains ; or whether he ſtill 
flattered himſelf with ſome ſecret hopes, we will not 
determine. But that it might be the laſt, whoever 
has loved cannot but know, For of all the powers 
_ exerciſed by this paſſion over our minds, one of the 
moſt wonderful is that of ſupporting hope in the 
midſt of deſpair. Difficulties, improbabilities, nay, 
impoſſibilities N by it; ſo that to 
en 4-7 . Ne | rl any 
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any man extremely in love, may be applied I 
| Addiſon ſays of Cæſar, ; 


WES. The Alps, and Pyrenæans, fink before him! C 5 


vet it is equally true, that the ſame paſſion will 
ſometimes make mountains of molehills, and pro- 
duce deſpair in the midſt of hope; but theſe cold 
fits laſt not long in good conſtitutions. Which tem- 
per Jones was now in, we leave the reader to 
gueſs, having no exact information about it; but 
this is certain, that he had ſpent two hours in ex- 
pectation, when being unable any longer to conceal 
his uneaſineſs, he retired to his room; where his 
anxiety had almoſt made him frantic, when the fol- 
lowing letter was brought him from Mrs. Honour, 
with which we ſhall preſent the reader verbatim & 


literatim. eee, 5 
| _ *SIR, e 

I ſhud ſartenly haf alto on you a cordin too 
mi prommiſs haddunt itt bin that hur laſhipp pre- 


e vent mee; for to bee ſur, Sir, you noſe very well 


that evere perſun muſt luk furſt at ome, and ſar- 
- © tenly ſuch anuther offar mite not ave ever hapned, 

£ ſo as I ſhud ave bin juſtly to blam, had I not ex- 
_ © cepted of it when her laſhipp was ſo veri kind as to 
© offar to mak mee hur one uman without mi ever 
© aſkin any ſuch thing, to bee ſur ſhee is won of 
© thee beſt ladis in thee wurld, and pepil who ſaſe 
to the kontrari muſt bee veri wiket pepil in thare 
charts. To bee ſur if ever I ave ſad any thing of 
« that kine it as bin thru ignorens, and I am hartili 
_ © ſorri for it. I noſe your onur to be a genteelman 
of more onur and oneſty, if 1 ever ſaid ani ſuch 
© thing, to repete it to hurt a pore ſervant that as 
© alwais ad thee grateſt reſpe& in thee wurld for ure 
© onur. To bee fur won ſhud kepe wons tung within 
'* wons teeth, for no boddi noſe what may hapens 


TFZ;, 


4 RE Gas nd 
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I. and to bee ſur if ani boddi ad tolde mee yeſter- 


day, that'T ſhud haf bin in ſo gud a plaſe to day, 


I ſhud not haf beleeved 1 it; for to bee ſur I never 
was à dremd of ani ſuch thing, nor ſhud I ever 
© have ſoft after ani other boddi's plaſe; but as her 
c laſhipp waſs ſo kine of her one a cord too give it 
© mee without aſkin, to be fur Mrs. Etoff herſelf, 
nor no other boddi can blam mee for exceptin ſuch 
© a thing when it fals in mi waye. I beg ure onur 


© not too menſhion ani thing of what J haf ſad, for I 


© wiſh ure onur all thee gud luk in thee wurld ; and 


© I don't cueſtion butt de u will haf Madam Sofia 


© inthe end; butt aſs to miſelf ure onur noſe I kant 
bee of ani farder ſarvis to u in that matar, nou bein 
under thee cumand off anuthar parſon, and nott mi 
bone miſtreſs. I beggure onur to ſay W of w_ 
F bc belive me to be,” Sir, 


* Ure onur” $ umble wust 
4 3 1 To cumand uin deth, 


c Hoxovs — 


ie were Ns ee hich Jones cher 


gained on this ſtep of lady Bellaſton; who, in reality, 5 


had little farther deſign than to ſecure within her 
own houſe the repoſitory of a ſecret, which ſhe choſe 
ſhould make no farther progreſs than it had made 
already; but moſtly, ſhe defired to keep it from the 
ears of Sophia; for though that young lady was al- 
moſt the only one who would never have repeated it 
again, her ladyſhip could not perſuade herſelf of 
this; ſince as ſhe now hated poor Sophia with moſt 
implacable hatred, ſhe conceived a reciprocal hatred 
to herſelf to be lodged in the tender breaſt of our 


heroine, where no ſuch paſſion had ever yet found an 


he 


\ 
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While Jones was terrifying himſelf with the appre- 
henſion of a thouſand dreadful machinations, and 
deep political deſigns, which be imagined to be at 
the bottom of the promotion of Honour, Fortune, 
ho hitherto feems to have been an utter enemy to 
his match with Sophia, tried a new method to put 
a a final end to it, by throwing a temptation. in his 


way, which in his preſent deſperate ſituation it 19 
0 ae he e be able to . 


40 
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deu curious, s but not unprecedented matter. 


H E R E was a lady, one Mrs. Hae, who 

had often ſeen Jones at the houſe where he 
lodged, being intimately acquainted with the women 
there, and indeed a very great friend to Mrs. Miller. 
Her age was about thirty; for ſhe owned fix and 
twenty; her face and perſon very good, only inclin- 
ing a little too much to be fat. She had been mar- 
ried young by her relations to an old Turkey-mer- 
chant, Who having got a great fortune, had left off 
trade. With him 22 lived without reproach, but 
not without pain, in a ſtate of great ſelf-denial, for 
about twelve years; and her virtue was rewarded 
by his dying and leaving her very rich. The firſt 

ar of her widowhood was juſt at an end, and ſhe 
* paſt it in a good deal of retirement. ſeeing only 
a few particular friends, and dividing her time be- 
tween her devotions and novels, of which ſhe was 
always extremely fond. Very good health, a very 
warm conſtitution, and a good deal of religion, 
made it abſolutely neceſſary Gary fer her to marry again; 
and ſhe reſolved to pleaſe herſelf ; in her ſecond huſ- 
Hands as heh hed done her friends 1 in Me, fe. F rom 


„ 


; ©SIR, 
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; Tien che art * x ned A Guben pets es 
©haye told ybu too oy i that you were not indif- 
ferent to the! ; 15 5 85 my tongue nor my hand 
© ſhould have ever avowed it, had not the ladies of 
© the family where you are lodged given me fuch a 
character of you, and told me Hauch proofs of your 
© virtue and goodneſs, as convince me you are not 
© only the moſt agreeable, but the moſt worthy of 
0 8 I have alſo the fatisfaction to hear from 
0 them, that neither my perſon, underſtanding, or 
© character, are diſagreeable to you. I have a fortune 
* ſufficient ro make us both happy, but which cannot - 
make me fo without you. In thus diſpoſing of my- 
„felf T know I ſhall incur the cenſure. 25 he world; 
but if I did not love you more than I fear the 
world, I ſhould not be worthy of you. One only 
8 difficulty ſtops me: I am informed you are engag- 
© ed in a commerce of gallantry with a woinan of 
* faſhion. If you think it worth while to facrifice 
that to the poſſeſſion of me; 1 am yours; if not, 


© forget my weakneſs, and let this re remain an eternal 
f ſecret between you" and 


ien neee |< Ananttia Huxr. * 


| At the chilling of this; — was. put into a vio- 
lent flutter. His fortune as then at a very low ebb, 
the ſource being ſtopt from which hitherto he had 
been ſupplied. Of all he had received from lady 
2 five guineas remained, and that 
very morning he had been dunned by a tradeſman 
for twice that ſumm. His honourable miſtreſs was in 
the hands of her father, and he had ſcarce any 
hopes ever to get her out of them again. To be 
ſubſiſted at her expence, from that little fortune ſhe 
had independent of her father, went much againſt 
the deltasy nd of his pride and his love. This 
Wore fortune would have been exceeding convenient 


6: 0 
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to him, and he could have no objectign to her in 
any reſpect. On che contrary, he liked her as we! 
2s he did any woman except Sophia. But to abandon 
Sophia, and marry another, that was impoſſible; he 
could not think of it upon any account. Vet why. 
ſhould he not, ſince it was plain ſhe could not be 
his? Would it not be kinder to her, than to continue 
her longer engaged in a hopleſs paſſion for him? 
Ought he not to do ſo. in friendſhip, to her? This 
notion, prevailed ſome moments, and he had almoſt 
determined to be falſe to her from a high point of 
honour ;. but that refinement was not 8 5 to ſtand 
very long againſt the voice of nature, which cried in 
his heart, "That ſuch friendſhip was treaſon to love. 
At laſt he called for pen, ink, and paper, and writ 
. 8 enen ee 
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lx would be but a poor return to the favour you 
© have done me, to ſacrifice any gallantry to the poſ- 
e ſeſſion of you, and I would certainly do it, though 
© I were not diſengaged, as at preſent I. am, from 
© any affair of 2 But I ſhould not be the 
© honeſt man you think me, if I did not tell you, 
< that my affections are engaged to another, who 
is a woman of virtue, and one that I never can 
© leave, though it is probable I ſhall never poſſeſs 
© her. God forbid that in return of your kindneſs 
© to me, I ſhould do you ſuch an injury, as to give 
© you my hand, when I cannot give my heart. No; 
I had much rather ſtarve than be guilty of that: 


149 i th 44/ 


* 


” 


Even though my - miſtreſs were married to. ano- 


© ther, I would not marry you unleſs my heart had 
< entirely effaced all impreſſions of her. Be aſſured 
< that your ſecret was not more ſafe in your own 
£ breaft, than in that off & n 
LTLl.“uour moſt obliged; ant 
Grateful humble ſervant, 
8 0 K 07 Di 4 een 
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When our hero had finiſhed and ſent this letter; 
1 went to his ſcrutore, took out Miſs Weſtern's muff; 
kiſſed it ſeveral times, and then ſtrutted ſome turns 
about his room, with more ſatisfaction of mind than 


ever any Iriſhman felt in 1 * a fortune of 
1. unnd A 7 


| E H A p. . | 15 f 
4 diſcovery made by Wee, CLLR 


H ILE Jones was 8 in the elften, 
neſs of his integrity, Partridge came capering 
into the room, as was his cuſtom when he brought; 
or fancied he brought, any good tidings. He had 
been diſpatched that morning by his maſter; with 
orders to endeavour, by the ſervants of lady Bellaſ- 
ton, or by any other means, to diſcover whither 
Sophia had been conveyed; and he now returned, 
and with a joyful countenance told our hero, that 
he had found the loſt bird. I have ſeen, Sir, ſays 
he, Black George, the gamekeeper, who is one 
of the ſervants whom the ſquire hath brought 
« with him to town. I knew him preſently, though 
© I have not ſeen him theſe ſeveral years; but you 
© know, Sir, he is a very remarkable man, or to uſe 
© a purer phraſe, he hath a moſt remarkable beard, 
the largeſt and blackeſt I ever ſaw. It was ſome 
* time however before Black George could recollect 


£ 


me. Well, but what is your good news? cries' 


Jones, c What do you know of my Sophia? 

< Youſhallknow preſently, Sir, anſwered Partridge, 
I I am, coming to it as faſt as I can.—You are ſo 
© impatient, Sir, you would come at the infinitive 
mood, before you can get to the imperative. As 
© I was laying, Sir, it was ſome time before he-recol- 


lected mp face. Confound your face, cries - 


Jones, what of my Sophia?” 


Saeed Partridge, © I know nothing more of Madam 
| Sophia, 


© Nay, Sir, an- 
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Saphia, than what I am going ge and 1 
<Jhould have told you all before this if you had not 
© 1nterrupted me; but if you look ſo angry at me; 
2 * frighten all of it out of my head, or, to uſe 
purer phraſe, out of my memory. I never ſaw 
Ns Rel ſo angry ſince the day we left Upton, 
Ri © which I ſhall remember if I was to live a thouſand 
ears.” Well, pray go on in your own way,” 
11d We you are reſolved to make me mad I 
© find.” © Not for the world, anſwered Partridge, I 
© have ſuffered enough for that already; which, as I 
©faid, I mall bear in my remembrance-the lony geſt 
© dayJ:have to live... Well, but Black Geothes' 4 
cries Jones, —© Well, Sir, as I was laying, it was 
© along time before he could recollect me ; for in- 
deed I am very much altered ſince I ſaw him. Non 
« fum guatis cram. I have had troubles in the world, 
and nothing alters a man ſo much as grief. I have 
© heard it will change the colour of a man's hair in a 
© night. However, at laſt, know me he did, that's 
e ae enough; for we are both of an age, and 
< were at the ſame charity-ſchool. George was a great 
© dunce, but no matter for that; all men do not 
© thrive in the world according to their learning. 1 
am fure I have reaſon to ſay fo; but it will be all 
< one a thouſand years hence. Well, Sir, —where 
c was I? —— O—well, we no ſooner: knew each 
< other; than, after many-heartyſhakes by the hand, 
eve agreed to go to an alehouſe and take a pot, and 
© by good luck the beer was ſome of the beſt I have 
met with ſince T have been in town. —Now, Sir, 
] am coming to the point; for no ſooner did I name 
© you, and told him that you and I came to town 
< together, and had lived together ever ſinee, than 
2 7 called for another pot, and ſwore he wauld drink 
to your health; and Indeed he drank your health 
E: ently that 1 was overjoyed. to ſee there was 
ſo much.gratitudeleft in the world; and after we 
6 chat Pot, I faid 1 would be my pot 
. 
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too, and ſo we drank another to your health; and 
then I made haſte home to tell you the news.” 
What news r' cries Jones, you have not men- 
© tioned a word of my Sophia V—< Bleſs me I had 
© like to Have forgot that. Indeed, we mentioned a 
great deal about young Madam Weſtern, and 
© George told me all; that Mr. Blifil is coming to 
© town in order to be married to her. He had beſt 
©make haſte then, ſays I, or ſomebody will have 
© her before he comes; and indeed, fays I, Mr. 
6 Seagrim, it is a thoüfand pities ſomebody mould 
© not have her; for he errut loves her 500 all the 
© women in the world. I would have both you and 
©ſhe know that it is not for her fortune he follows 
, her; for I can aſſure you as to matter of that, there 
eis another lady, one of much greater quality and, 
fortune than ſhe can Ter to, who is fo fond of 
yh Pb. that The come 8 Alter him day and 
c ni D 
F = Jones fell into a 4anlon ith Partridge, for 
having, he faid, betrayed him ; but the poor fel- 
low anſwered, he had Trantivned no name: Be- 
© fides, Sir,“ aid he, © T can aſſure you, George is 
0 fincerely your friend, and wiſhed Mr. BHAI at the 
devil more than once; nay, he ſaid he would do an 
© thing in his power upon earth to ſerve you; and fo 
© Fam convinced he will. —Betray you indeed! Wo 
© I queſtion whether you have a better friend than 
© George- upon car; 7 5 2 or one that 
would go farther to ferve | 
Well,“ ſays Jones, a little r oabified; ©you 50 Fey this 
fellow, who beleid indeed is enough inclined to be 
© my friend, lives in the fame houle with Sophia ?* 
1 ſame houſe!” anſwered Partridge; why, 
© Sir, he is one of the ſervants of the family, and 
very well dreſt I promiſe you he is; if it was not 
for his black beard, you would hardly know him.” 
Vor. VIE. Aa | OY 3 . 
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One ſervice then at leaſt he may do me, ſays 
Jones; ſure he can certainly convey a letter to my 
CONC nei .. ĩ ans 
Tou have hit the nail ad unguem, cries Partridge ; 
© How came I not to think of it! I will engage he 
© ſhall do it upon the very firft mentioning. - 
Well then, ſaid Jones, do you leave me at 
© preſent, and I will write a letter which you ſhall 
© deliver to him to-morrow morning; for I ſuppoſe 
© you know where to find him. 3 


* Oyes, Sir, anſwered Partridge, I ſhall certainly 
© find him again; there is no fear of that, The 
© liquor is too good for him to ſtay away long. I 
© make no doubt but he will be there every day he 
wn oro ooopen ning ogy. 

So you don't know the ſtreet then where my 
© Sophia is lodged ?* cries Jones. 

Indeed, Sir, I do,“ ſays Partridge. . _ 
© What is the name of the ſtreet ?? cries Jones. 
The name, Sir, why here, Sir, juſt by, an- 
ſwered Partridge, not above a ſtreet or two off. 
I don't indeed know the very name; for as he 
© never told me, if I had aſked, you know it might 
© have put ſome ſuſpicion into his head. No, no, 
Sir, let me alone for that. I am teo cunning for 
that, I promiſe you. a ee ee ee 

Thou art moſt wonderfully cunning indeed, 
replied Jones; however, I will write to my charmer, 
« fince I believe you will be cunning enough to find 
© him to-morrow at the alehouſe. 

And now having diſmiſſed the ſagacious Partridge, 
Mr. Jones ſat himſelf down to write, in which em- 
ployment we ſhall leave him for a time. Arid here 
we put an end to the fifteenth box. 
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CHAP. I. 
07 prologues. 


HAVE heard of a dramatic writer who uſed to 
1 ſay, he would rather write a play than a prologue; 
in ike manner, I think, I can with leſs pains write 
one of the books of this hiſtory, than the prefatory 
chapter to each of them. 
To ſay the truth, I believe many a hearty curſe 
hath been devoted on the head of that Author, who 
firſt inſtituted the method of prefixing to his play 
that portion of matter which is called the prologue; 
and which at firſt was part of the piece itſelf, but of 
latter years hath had uſually ſo little connexion with 
the drama before which it ſtands, that the prologue 
to one play might as well ſerve for any other. Thoſe 
indeed of more modern date, ſeem all to be written 


of the town, a — of all contemporary 
Authors, and an elogium on. the performance juſt 
about to be repreſented: The ſentiments in all theſe 
are very little varied, nor is it poſſible they ſnould; 
and indeed I have often w ed at thergreatinven- 
tion of Authors, wit have been capable of finding 
ſuch various phraſes to expreſs the ſame thing. 

In like manner I apprehend; ſome future hiſtorian 
(if any one ſhall do me the honour of imitating 
my manner) will, after much fcratching hi Pate, 
beſtow ſame god wiſhes.on my memory, for hav- 
ing firſt eſtabliſhed theſe ſeveral initial chapters; moſt 
of which, like modern prologues, may as properly 
be prefixed to any other book in this hiſtory as to 
that which they introduce, or indeed to any other 
hiſtory: as to this. 

But however Authors ef hunter by either of theſe 
inventions, the reader will find ſufficient emolument 
in the one, as the ſpeckator hath long found in the 
other. | 

Firſt, it is well known,s that the 8 ſerves. 
the critic for an opportunity to try his faculty of 
hiſſing, and to tune his catcall to the beſt advan- 
tage; by which means, I have known thoſe muſical 
inſtruments ſo well prepared, that they have been 
able to play in full concert at ts. firſt. whng * the 
curtain. tier | nee 

The ſame ent may he Hanks Fonts? theſe 
chapters, in which the critic will be always ſure of. 
meeting with ſomething that may ſerve as a whetſtone 

to. his noble ſpirit ; ſo that he may fall with a more 
Na appetite for cenſure onthe hiſtory itſelf, And 
here his ſagacity muſt make it needleſs to obſerve 
how artfuliy theſe chapters are calculated for that ex- 
cellent purpoſe; for in theſe we have always taken 
care to interſperſe ſomewhat of the ſour or acid kind, 
Gert io: oy ae and. en i: on "_ 5 
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Again, the ihdolent reader, as well as ſpectator, 
findsgfear advantage from both theſe; for as they are 
not obliged either to fee the one or read the others, 
and both the play and the book are thus protracted, 
by the former they have a quarter of an hour longer 
allowed them to fit at dinner, and by the latter they 
have the advantage of beginning to read at the 
fourth or fifth page e inſtead of the firſt, a matter b 
no means of trivial conſequence to perſons who rea 
books with no other view than to ſay they have read 
them, a more general motive to reading than is com- 
monly imagined; and from which not only law 
books, and good books, but the pages of Homer 
and Virgil, of ken and dads, have deen often 
turned over. 

Many ether are the elt bene Ach ite from 
both theſe, but they are for the'moſt part ſo obvious, 
that we ſhall not at preſent ſtay to enumerate them; 
eſpecially fince it occurs to us that the principal merit 
of both the e and the N 18 thar they be 
ſhort. | 


CHAP. 1 


4 A auh e which befel the guire, with the 
"4 | Aae h tation 15 Sophia. 1 


E 5 now convey che reader to Mr. Wel 
tern's lodgings, which were in Piccadilly, 
where he was placed by the recommendation of the 
landlord at the Hercules Pillars at Hyde Park Cor- 
ner; for at the inn, which was the firſt he ſaw on his 
arrival i in town, he placed his horſes, and in thoſe 
lodgings, which were the firſt he heard: of, he de- 
poſited himſelf. 
Here when Sophia lighted; Sin 4 ee 
coach, which brought her from the houſe of lady 
Bellaſton, ſhe deſired to retire to the apartment pro- 
vided for her; to which her father very readily agreed, 
| andy whither * attended her himſelf; A mort dia- 


aa 3 | logue, 


\ 
7 
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below to wait on him. 
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logue, neither very material nor pleaſant to relate 


minutely, then paſſed between them, in which he 
preſſed her vehemently to give her conſent to the 


marriage with Blifil, who, as he acquainted her, was 


to be in town in a few days; but inſtead of com- 
plying, ſhe gave a more peremptory.and reſolute re- 


fuſal than ſhe had ever done before. This ſo incenſed 
her father, that after many bitter yows that he would 


force her to have him whether ſhe would or no, he 


departed from her with many hard words and-curſes, 
locked the door and put the key into his pocket. 


While Sqphia was left with no other company 
than what attend the cloſeſt ſtate priſoner, namely, 
fire and candle, the ſquire ſat down to regale himſelf 

over a bottle of wine, with his parſon and' the land- 
lord of the Hercules Pillars, who, as the *ſquire ſaid, 


would make an excellent third man, and could in- 


form them of the news of the town, and how affairs 


went ; for to be ſure, ſays he, he knows a great deal 
2 the horſes of many of the quality ſtand at his 
houſe. e 1 1 | 

In this agreeable ſociety Mr. Weſtern paſſed that 
evening and great part of the ſucceeding day, during 
which period nothing happened of ſufficient con- 
ſequence to find a place in this hiſtory. All this time 
Sophia paſſed by herſelf ; for her father ſwore ſhe 


mould never come out of her chamber alive, unleſs 


ſhe firſt conſented to marry Blifil ; nor did he ever 


ſuffer the door to be unlocked, unleſs to convey her 


"0 


food, on which accaſions he always attended. him- | 


ſelf, - 


4% The ſecond morning after his arrival, while he 
and the parſon were at breakfaſt together on a toaſt 


and tankard, he was informed that a gentleman was 


A gentleman !'. quoth the ſquire, who the 


devil can he be? Do, doctor, go down and ſee 
who tis. Mr. Blifil can hardly be come to town 
£ yet. Go down, do, and know what his buſineſs js. 


12 
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The doctor returned with an account that it was 
a very well dreſt man, and by the ribbon in his hat, 
he took him for an officer of the army; that he ſaid 
he had ſome particular buſineſs, which he could de- 
liver to none but Mr. Weſtern himſelf. 

An officer!” cries the ſquire, what can any 
* ſuch fellow have to do with me? If he wants an 
order for baggage waggons, I am no juſtice of 
© peace here, nor can I grant a warrant, — Let un 
© come up then, if he muſt ſpeak to me.” 

A yery genteel man now entered the room ; who 
having made his compliments to the *ſquire, and 
deſired the favour of being alone with him, delivered 
himſelf as follows: | =. | 

« Sir, I come to wait. upon you by the command 
« of my lord Fellamar ; but with a very differen 
* meſſage from what I ſuppoſe you expect, after 
5 what paſſed the other night.“ 5 

My lord who?” cries the ſquire, I never heard 
t the name o' un.“ , 

His lordſhip,” ſaid the gentleman, *© is willing to 
© impute every thing to the effect of liquor, and the 
* moſt trifling acknowledgment of that kind will ſet 
© every thing right; for as he hath the moſt violent 
© attachment to your daughter, you, Sir, are the laſt 
« perſon upon earth from whom he would reſent 
an affront; and happy is it for you both that he 
© hath given ſuch public demonſtrations of his cou- 
rage, as to be able to put up an affair of this kind, 
without danger of any imputation on his honour. 
* All he deſires therefore, is, that you will before me 
© make ſome acknowledgment ; the lighteſt in the 
© world will be ſufficient ; and he intends this after- 
* noon to pay his reſpects to you, in order to obtain 
< your leave of viſiting the young lady on the foot- 
he eric ne oo drag 
II don't underftand much of what you fay, Sir,“ 
_ faid the ſquire, but I ſuppoſe, by what you talk 
about my daughter, that this is the lord which 
£144.» YE | Aa 4 1 | mx 
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my couſin lady Bellaſton mentioned to me, and ſaid 
© ſomething about his courting my daughter, If ſo 
£ be, that how, that be the caſe—you may give m 
© ſervice to his lordſhip, and tell un the * is diſ- 

© poſed of already. 

Perhaps, Sir, ſaid the gentleman, © you 2 are not 

c ſufficiently apprized of the greatneſs of this offer. 
e I believe ſuch a perſon, title, and fortune would be 
* no where refuſed.” 

© Lookee, Sir,” anſwered the Guire, to be very 
plain, my daughter is beſpoke already; but if ſhe 
was not, I would not marry her to a lord upon any 
* account; I hate all lords; they are a parcel of 
f courtiers and Hanoyerians, and. 1 will have nothing 
* to-do with them. 

Well, Sir,” ſaid the FORT TRY © if that i is your 
F reſolution, the meſſage I am to deliver to you is, 
© that my lord deſires the favour of your een 
* this morning in Hyde Park.” _ 
Tou may tell my lord, anſwered. _ "{quire, 
that I am buſy and cannot come. I have enough 
G to look after at home, and can't ſtir abroad, gn any 
4 account,” 

J am ſure, Sir,” quoth the Py Pe you are too 
much a gentleman to ſend ſuch a meſſage; you wall 
© not, I am convinced, have it ſaid of you, that 
« after having affronted a noble peer, you refuſe him 
« fatisfaftion. His lordſhip would have been willing, 
from his great regard to the young lady, to have 
made up Matters in another way ; but unleſs he is 
* to lock on you as a father, his honour. will not 

; ſuffer his putting up ſuch an indignity 8, Jop muſt 

© be ſenſible you offered him. 

I offered him!” cries the ſquire; it isa dn. d 
lie, I never offered him any thing,” a 
Upon theſe words the gentleman epd 4 a very 
ſhort verbal rebuke, and this he accompanied at the 
ſame time with ſome manual remonſtrances, which 
ho Wader N the Wy, of A Weſtern, 1 2 
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that worthy ſquire began to caper very briſkly. about 
the room, bellowing at the ſame time with all his. 
might, as if deſirous to ſummon a greater number 
of ſpectators to behold his agility. 1 
Ihe parſon, who had left great part of the tankard 
unfiniſhed, was not retired far; he immediately at- 
tended therefore on the *{quire's vociferation, crying, 
* Bleſs me! Sir, what's the matter ? —“ Matter! 
quoth'the ſquire, here's a highwayman, I believe, 
© who wants to rob and murder me—for he hath 
* fallen upon me with that ſtick there in his hand, 
when I with I may be d—n'd if I gid un the leaſt 
provocation. 25 i Ex Bn SN rad 
How, Sir, ſaid the captain, © did you not tell 
£<mellyd?. 4 | {4 agiet 
No, as I hope to be ſaved, anſwered the *ſquire. 
— 1 believe I might ſay, ©, Twas a lye that I had 
< offered any affront to my lord,”'— but I never 
« ſaid the word you lye.— I underſtand myſelf better, 
and you might have underſtood yourſelf better 
than to fall upon a naked man. If I had a ſtick in 
my hand, you would not have dared ſtrike me. I'd 
have knocked thy lantern jaws about thy ears. 
Come down into yard this minute, and I'll take a 
bout with thee at ſingle ſtick for a broken head, 
© that I will; or I will go into naked room and box 
© thee for a belly-full. At unt half a man, at unt, 
CAMLINNGE SS od tos nad ba 55 
The captain, with ſome indignation, replied, 1 
* ſee, Sir, you are below my notice, and I ſhall inform 
© his lordſhip you are below his. —I am ſorry I have 
« dirtied my fingers with you. At which words he 
withdrew, the parſon interpoſing to prevent the ſquire 
from ſtopping him, in which he eaſily prevailed, as 
the other, though he made ſome efforts for the pur- 
poſe, did not ſeem very violently bent on ſucceſs. 
However, when the captain was departed, the ſquire 
ſent many curſes and ſome menaces after him; but 
as theſe did not ſet out from his lips till the officer 
8 ' Oy TE, Was 
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was at the bottom of the ſtairs, and grew louder and 
louder as he was more and more remote, they did 
not reach his cars, or at leaſt 112 not retard his de- a 
\ Parture. | 5 

Poor Sophia however, 9 in her riſon, heard 
all her father's outcries from firſt to lat, began now 
-Airſt to thunder with her foot, and alter Wards to 
ſcream as loudly as the old gentleman himſelf had 
done before, though in a muc e voice. Theſe 
ſcreams ſoon ſilenced the ſquire, and turned all his 
conſideration towards his daughter, whom he loved 
ſo tenderly, that the leaſt apprehenſion of any harm 
happening to her, threw him preſently into agonies ; 
for except in that ſingle inſtance in which the whole 
future happineſs of her life was concerned, the was 
ſovereign miſtreſs of his inclinations. 

Having ended his rage againſt the captain, with 
Fes wen, would take the Iaw of him, the ſquire 
no mounted up ſtairs to Sophia, whom, as ſoon as 
he had unlocked and opened the door, he found all 
fer and breathleſs. The moment however that ſhe 
aw her father, ſhe collected all her ſpirits, and catch- 
ing hold of him by the hand, ſhe cry'd paſſiongtely, 
0 my dear Sir, I am almoſt frighrned to d ath ! 
J hope to heaven no harm hath happened to you.” 

— No, no,' cries the ſquire, no great harm. The 
c « meal hath not hurt me much, but rat me if I 
don't ha the la o un.“ Pray, dear Sir,” ſays ſhe, 
tell me what's the matter, who is it that hath 1 1n- 
* ſulted you? © I don't know the name o' un, an- 
ſwered Weſtern, © ſome officer fellow I -k hore that, 
©we are to pay for beating us, but I'll make him 

© pay this bout, if the raſcal hath got any thing, 
which I ſuppoſe he hath not. For thof he was 
© dreft out ſo vine, I queſtion whether he had got a 
© yoot of land in the world.“ © But, dear Sir,” cries 
ſhe,” what was the occaſion of your quarrel ?* 
What ſhould it be, Sophy? anſwered the ſquire, 
but about you, Sophy. All my "misfortunes a 
8 about 
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f about you; you will be the death of your poor 
f father at laſt. Here's a varlet of @ lord, the Lord 
knows who forſooth | who hath taan a liking to 
you, and becauſe I would not gi un my conſent, 
F he ſent me a kallenge. Come, do be a good girl, 
-# Sophy, and put an end to all your father's troubles; 
* come do, conſent to ha un; he will be in town 
f within this. day or two; do but promiſe me to marry 
© un as ſoon as he comes, and you will make me the 
_ © happieſt man in the world, and I will make you 
the happieſt woman; you ſhall have the fineſt 
clothes in London, and the fineſt jewels, and a 
© coach and fix at your command. I promiſed All- 
* worthy already to give up half my eſtate, —odrabbit 
it! I ſhould hardly ſtick at giving up the whole.” 
Will my pappa be ſo kind,” ſays ſhe, as to hear me 
f ſpeak ?? — Why wout aſk, Sophy ?“ - cries he, 
*f when doſt know I had rather hear thy voice than 
f the muſic of the beſt pack of dogs in England. 
Hear thee, my dear little girl! I hope I ſhall 
f hear thee as long as I live; for if I was ever to loſe 
that pleaſure, I would not gee a braſs varden to 
live a moment longer. Indeed, Sophy, you do 
© not know how I love you, indeed you don't, or you 
t never could have run away and left your poor fa- - 
f ther, who hath no other joy, no other comfort 
c upon earth but his little Sophy.“ At theſe words 
the tears ſtood in his eyes; and Sophia (with the 
tears ſtreaming from hers), anſwered, Indeed, my 
£ dear papa, I know you have loved me tenderly, 
* and heaven is my witneſs how ſincerely I have 
returned your affection ; nor could any thing but 
an apprehenſion of being forced into the arms of 
© this man, have driven me to run from a father 
whom I love ſo paſſionately, that I would, with 
© pleaſure, ſacrifice my life to his happineſs ; nay, 
J have endeavoured: to reaſon myſelf into doin 
more, and had almoſt worked up a reſolution to 
{ endure the moſt miſerable of all lives, to comply 


© with 


__ 


* with your'inclination. - It was that reſolution alone 
* to which I could not force my mind; nor can I 
ever. Here the ſquire began to look wild, and 
the foam appeared at his lips, which Sophia obſerv- 
ing, begged to be heard out, and then proceeded: 
If my father's life, his health, or any real happineſs 
© of his was at ſtake, here ſtands your reſolved daugh- 
ter, may heaven blaſt me, if there is a miſery I 
© would not ſuffer to preſerve you. No, that moſt 
:deteſted, moſt lothſome of all lots would I em- 
© brace. I would give my hand to Blifil for your 
fake. I tell thee, it will preſ-rve me, anſwers 
the father; it will give me health, happineſs, life, 
© every thing. Upon my foul I ſhall die if doſt re- 
«fuſe me; I ſhall break my heart, I ſhall; upon my 
© foul.*—* Is it poſſible, ſays ſhe, you can have 
* fuch a deſire to make me miſerable ?' I tell thee 
noa, anſwered he loudly, dn me if there is a 
thing upon earth I would not do to ſee thee happy.” 
—* And will not my dear papa allow me to have the 
_ © leaſt knowledge of what will make me ſo? If it 
be true that happineſs conſiſts in opinion; what 
© muſt be my condition, when I ſhall think myſelf 
© the moſt miſerable of all the wretches upon earth? 
Retter think yourſelf ſo, ſaid he, than know it by 
© being married to a poor baſtardly vagabond.“ If 
it will content you, Sir,” ſaid Sophia, I will give 


vy you the moſt ſolemn promiſe never to marry. him 


nor any other while my papa lives, without his con- 
<© fent. Let mededicate my whole life to your ſervice; 
© let-me be again your poor Sophy, and my whole 
© buſineſs and pleaſure be, as it hath been, to pleaſe 
© and divert you,” Lookee, Sophy, anſwered the 
*{quire, I am not to be chouſed in this manner. 
© Your aunt Weſtern would then have reaſon to think 
me the fool ſhe doth. No, no, Sophy, I'd have you 
.* to know I have a got more wiſdom, and know 

more of the world than to take the word of a 
© woman in a matter where a man is . 
Ip * | - © Hor 
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How, Sir, have I deſerved this want of confi- 
© dence ?“ ſaid ſhe, have I ever broke a ma. 2 
< miſe to you? or have I ever been found g 
© a falſehood from my cradle? Lookee; Sophy, cries 
he, * that's neither here nor there. I am determined 
upon this match, and have him you ſhall, dn 
me if ſhat unt. D—n me if ſhat unt, though doſt 
© hang thyſelf the next morning.” At repeating 
which words he clinched his AR, knit his brows, 
bir his lips, and thundered fo loud, that the poor 
afflicted, terrifled Sophia funk trembling into her 
chair, and had not a flood of tears come immedi- 
ately to her relief, perhaps worſe had followed. 
Weſtern beheld the deplorable condition of his 
davghter with no more contrition or remorſe, than 
the turnkey of Newgate feels at viewing the agonies 
of a tender wife, when taking her laſt farewel of 
her condemned huſband ; or rather he looked down 
on her with the ſame emotions which ariſe in an 
honeſt fair tradeſman, who ſees his debtor dragged to 
priſon for 10l. which, though ajuſt debt, the wretch 
is wickedly unable to pay. Or, to hit the caſe ſtill 
more nearly, he felt the ſame compunction with a 
bawd, when forme poor innocent whom ſhe hath en- 
ſnared into her hands, falls into fits at the firſt pro- 
poſal of what is called ſeeing company. Indeed this 
reſemblance would be exact, was it not that the bawd 
hath an intereſt in what ſhe doth, and the father, 
though perhaps he may blindly think otherwiſe, can, 
in reality, have none in urging his Ar 22 to al- 
moſt an equal proftitution. A 1 
In this condition he left his poor Sophia; and de- 
parting with a very vulgar obſervation. on the effect 
of tears, he locked the room, and returned to the 
parſon;'who ſaid every thing he durſt in behalf of the 
young lady, which, though perhaps it was not quite 
fo much as his duty required, yet was It ſufficient 
to 1 the e into a violent rage, and into 


many 
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many indecent reflections on the whole body of the 
clergy, which we have too great an honour for that 


facred function to commit to paper: 


: „%%% OW {dh RE 
What happened to Sophia during her confinement: 


HE landlady of the houſe where the ſquire 
lodged had begun very early to entertain a 


ſtrange opinion of her gueſts; However, as ſhe was 


informed that the ſquire was a man of a vaſt fora 
tune, and as ſne had taken care to exact a very ex- 


traordinary price for her rooms, ſhe did not think 
proper to give any offence; for though ſhe was not 
without ſome concern for the confinement of poor 


Sophia, of whoſe great ſweetneſs of temper and affa- 


bility the maid of the houſe had made ſo favourable 


a report, which was confirmed by all the ſquire's 


ſervants, yet ſhe liad much more concern for her own 


. intereſt; than to provoke one, whom; as ſhe ſaid, ſhe 
perceived to be a very haſtiſh kind of a gentleman. 


Though Sophia eat but little, yet ſhe. was re- 


gularly ſerved with her meals; indeed, I believe if 


the had liked any one rarity, that the *ſquire, how- 
ever angry, would have ſpared neither pains nor coſt 
to have procured it for her; ſince, however ſtrange 


it may appear to ſome of my readers, he really doated 
on his daughter, and to give her any kind of pleaſure 


was the higheſt ſatisfaction of his lifſfdGQ. 
Ihe dinner hour being arriyed, Black George car- 
ried her up a pullet, the ſquire himſelf (for he had 
ſworn not to part with the key) attending the door. 
As George depoſited the diſh, ſome compliments 
E between him and Sophia (for he had not ſeen 
ſervant with more reſpect than ſome perſons ſhew 
to thoſe who are in a very ſlight degree their in- 
feriors) Sophia would have had him take the pullet 
FN Re 091 | oy as. | back, 
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er ſince ſhe left . and ſhe treated every 
tha 
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back, ſaying, ſhe could not eat; but George begged 


her to try, and particularly reed to her 
the eggs, of which he ſaid it was full. 


All this time the ſquire was waiting! at the door; 
but George was a great favourite with his maſter, 
as his employment was in concerns of the higheſt 
nature, namely, about the game, and was 0 
to take many liberties. He had officiouſly carrie 
up the dinner, being, as he ſaid, very deſirous to lee 
his young lady; he made therefore. no ſcruple of 


keeping his maſter ſtanding above ten minutes, while 15 


civilities were paſling between him and Sophia, for 
which he received only a good- -humoured rebuke at 
the door when he returned, 

The eggs of pullets, partridges, pheaſants, Sc. 
were, as George well knew, the moſt favourite dain- 
ties of Sophia. It was therefore no wonder, that he, 
who was a very good- natured fellow, ſhould take care 
to ſupply her with this kind of delicacy, at a time 
when all the ſervants in the houſe were afraid ſhe 
would be ſtarved; for ſhe had ſcarce ſwallowed a 
ſingle morſel in the laſt forty hours. 

Though vexatian hath not the ſame effect on all 
perſons, as it uſually hath on a widow, whoſe appe- 
tite it often renders ſharper than it can be rendered 
by the air on Banſted Downs, or Saliſbury Plain; yet 

the ſublimeſt grief, notwithſtanding what ſome peo- 
ple may fay to the contrary, will eat at laſt. And 
Sophia herſelf, after ſome little conſideration, began 

to diſſect the fowl, which ſhe found to be as full of 

eggs as George had reported it. 

ut if ſhe was pleaſed with theſe, it contained 
ſomething which would have delighted the Royal 
Society much more; for if a fowl with three legs 
be ſo invaluable a curioſity, when perhaps time hath 
produced a thouſand ſuch, at what price ſhall we 
eſteem a bird which ſo. totally contradicts all the 
laws of animal ceconomy, as to contain a letter in 
its HR Ovid ws us of a flower into which —_ | 
ointhus 


* 


I 
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cinthus was metamorphoſed, that bears letters on its 
leaves, which Virgil recommended as à miracle to 
the Royal Society of his day; but no age nor nation 
hath ever recorded a bird with a letter in its ma w. 

But though à miracle of this kind might have 
engaged all the Heademies des Sciences in Europe, and 
perhaps in a fruitleſs enquiry; yet the reader, by 
barely recollecting the laſt dialogue which paſſed be- 
tween Meſſieurs Jones and Partridge, will be very 
eaſily fatisfied from whence this letter came, and how, 
it found its paſſage into the fowl. 

Sophia, notwithſtanding herlon faſt, and notwith- 
Banding: her favourite diſh was there before her, no 
ſooner ſaw the letter than ſne immediately ſnatched 
it vp, tore it open, und read as follows : _ 


8 * aum | | 50 0 

e „ Was I not ſenſible to ng! 1 7e thi honour 
f writing, 1 ſhould: Endeavour, however difficult, 
©to paint the horrors of my mind, at the account 
© brought me by Mrs. Honour; but as tenderneſs 
© alone can have any true idea of the pangs which 
« tenderneſs is capable of feeling; ſo can this moſt 

< amiable quality which my Sophia poſſeſſes in the 
© moſt eminent degree, ſufficiently inform her what 
. © her Jones muſt have ſuffered on this melancholy 
c occafion. Is there a circumſtance in the world 
< which tan heighten my agonies, when J hear of any 
« misfortune teh hath befallen you ? Surely there 

© js one only, and with that I am accurſed. It is, 
my Sophia, the dreadful conſideration that I am 
_ ©'myſelf the wretched cauſe. Perhaps I here do 
< myſelf too much honour, but none will envy me 
© an honour which cofts me ſo extremely dear. Par- 
don me this preſumption, and pardon me a greater 
© {til}, if I afk you, whether my advice, my affiſtance, 
© my preſence; my abſence, my death, or my tortures 
| © can bring you any relief? Can the moſt perfect 
- admiration, the moſt watchful obſervance, the moſt 

1 ih e Renal 
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© ardent love, the moſt melting tenderneſs, the moſt 
< reſigned ſubmiſſion to your will, make you amends 
for what you are to ſacrifice to my happineſs? If 
t * they can, fly, my lovely angel, to thoſe arms which 
* are ever open to receive and protect you; and to 
which, whether you bring yourſelf alone, or the 
erer of the world with you, is, in my opinion, 
an alternative not worth regarding. If, on the 
« contrary; wiſdom ſhall predominate, and, on the 
© moſt mature reflection, inform you, that the ſa- 

< crifice is too great; and if there be no way left 
to reconcile your father, and reſtore the peace of 
Jour dear mind, but by abandoning me, I conjure 
vou drive me for ever from your thoughts, exert 

© your reſolution, and let no compaſſion for my ſuf- 

* terings bear the leaſt weight in that tender boſom. 
Believe me, Madam, I to ſincerely love you better 
* than myſelf, that my great and principal end is 
your happineſs. My firit wiſh (why would not 
fortune indulge me in it?) was, and pardon me if I 
: . ſtill is, to ſee you every moment the happieſt 
women; my ſecond wiſh is, to hear you are ſo; 
, Fen no miſery on earth can equal mine, while I. 
think yon owe an uneaſy moment to him who is, 


c ORD, 
In every ſenſe and to every pita 
© your devoted, 
c nous Joxns. 

What Sends ſaid, or did, or 8 upon this 
letter, how often ſhe read it, or whether more than 
once, ſhall all be left to our reader's imagination. 
The anſwer to it he may perhaps ſee hereafter, but 


not at preſent; for this reaſon, among others, that 


Vor. . B b ſne 
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ſhedid not now write any, and that for * good 
cauſes, one of which was this, ſne had no paper, pen, 
nor ink. 

In the evening, while Sophia was meditating on 
the letter ſhe had received, or on ſomething elſe, a 
violent noiſe from below diſturbed her meditations. 


This noiſe was no other than a round bout at alter- 


cation between two perſons. One of the combat- 
ants, by his voice, ſhe immediately diſtinguiſhed to 
be her father; but ſhe did not ſo ſoon diſcover the 


ſhriller pipes to belong to the organ of her aunt | 


Weſtern, who was juſt arrived in town, where hav- 
ing, by means of one of her ſervants, who ſtopt at 
the Hercules Pillars, learnt where her brother lodged, 
ſhe drove directly to his lodgings. _ 

We ſhall therefore take our leave at preſent of 


Sophia, and with our uſual good- N attend her 
p. 


CHAP. Iv. 
* which Sophia: is delivered from ber confinement. 


IE ſquire and the parſon (for the jabdiord 

was now otherwiſe engaged) were ſmoking 

their pipes together, when the-arrival of the lady was 
firſt ſignified. The ſquire no ſooner heard her name, 
than he immediately ran down to uſher her up ſtairs; 
for he was a great obſerver of ſuch ceremonials, eſpe- 


cially to his ſiſter, of whom he ſtood more in awe 


than of any other human creature, though he never 
798 own this, nor did he ae know it him- 
fel 

Mrs. Weſtern, on PR arrival in the cinnamon, 
having flung herſelf into a chair, began thus to 
harangue: Well, ſurely, no one ever had ſuch an 
© intolerable journey. I think the roads, ſince ſo 
© many turnpike acts, are grown worſe than ever. 
s ee, brother, how could 3 get into this odious 


place? 


— 
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place? Ks perſon of condition, I dare ſwear, ever 
_©< ſet foot here before.! I I don't know,” cries the 


*ſquire, © I think they do well enough; it was land- 


lord recommended them. I thought as he knew 
< moſt of the quality, ” could beſt ſhew me where 
© to get among um.“ Well, and where's: my 
© niece?” ſays the tady, G have you been to wait upon 
* lady Bellaſton yet? Ay, ay,” cries the *ſquire, 
© your niece is ſafe enough; ſne is up ſtairs in 
chamber.“ Howl anfwered the lady, is my 
© niece-in this houſe, and doth ſhe not know of my 
© being here? © No, no body can well get to her,“ 
ſays the ſquire, for ſhe is under lock and key. 1 
have her ſafe; I vetched her from my lady couſin 
© the firſt night I came to town, and I have'taken 
© care o' her ever ſince; ſhe is as ſecure as à fox in a 
© bag, I promiſe you.“ Good heaven?” returned 
Mrs. Weſtern, © what do I hear! I thought what a 
fine piece of work would be the conſequence of 
* my conſent to your coming to town yourſelf; 

© nay, it was indeed your own headſtrong will, nor 


can I charge myſelf with having cver conſented to 


it. Did not you promiſe me, brother, that you 
would take none of theſe headſtrong meaſures ? 

Was it not by theſe headſtrong meaſures that you 
forced my niece to run away from you in the 
© country? Have you a mind to oblige her to take 
© ſuch another ſtep?” Zz — ds and the devil! cries 
the *ſquire, daſhing his pipe on the ground, did 
© ever mortal hear the like? when I expe&ed you 
© would have commended me for all IJ have done, 
© to be fallen upon in this manner !' Ho] ! bro- 


© ther,” ſaid the lady, have I ever given you the 4 
© leaſt reaſon to imagine I ſhould commend you for 


— 


i locking up your daughter? Have I not often told 


© you, that women in a free country are not to be 
© treated with ſuch arbitrary power? We are as free 
© as the men, and J heartily wiſh I could not fay we 


< 1 that freedom better. 113 you expect I ſhould 
B b 2 © ſtay 
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a a moment longer in this wretched. houſe, or 
that I ſtiould ever own you again as my Telation, 
ox that. I ſhould ever trouble myſelf again with the 
© affairs of your family, I inſiſt upon it, that my niece 
he ſet at liberty this inſtant.* This ſhe ſpoke with 
ſorcommanding an air, ſtanding with her back to the 
fire, with one hand behind her, and a pinch of ſnuff 
in the other, that I queſtion whether Thaleſtris at 
the head of her Amazons ever made a more tre- 
mendous figure. It is no wonder therefore, that the 
poor ſquire was not proof againſt the awe which ſhe 
inſpired. There, he cried, throwing down the 
key, there i it is, do eee you pleaſe. I in- 
tended only to have kept her up till Blifil came to 
town, which can't be long; and now if a any harm 
c happens in the mean time, remember whd'1 is to be 
© blamed for it. 

Iwill anſwer it t with my life, cxied Mrs. Weſtern, 
but I ſhall not intermeddle at all, unleſs upon one 
© condition, and that is, that you wilL commit the 
« whole entirely to my care, without taking any one 

meaſure younielt, unleſs I ſhall eventually appoint 
© you to act. If you ratify theſe preliminaries, bro- 
ther, I yet. will endeavour to preſerve the honour 
© of your _— if not. 1 ſhall continue in a mann 
c ate 15 
I pray i Gand Sir, ſaid che wg per- 
5 mit yourſelf this once to be admoniſhed by her 
« ladyſhip ;-peradventure by communing with young 
Madam Sophia, ſhe will effect more than you have 
© been able to ra by r more rigorous mea- 
© ſures... 
What doſt thee open upon. me?” cries the ſquire, 
If thee: doſt begin, to babble, I ſhall Ne thee in 
« preſently.” | 
Fie, brother, abated: the lady, © is this | 
c language to a clergyman? Mr. Supple is a man of 
« ſenſe, and gives you the beſt advice; and the 
7 bee world, 1 believe, will concur in his —— | 
but 
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© but I muſt tell you I expect an immediate anſwer 
© to. my categorical propoſals. Either cede your 
© daughter to my diſpoſal, or take her wholly to your 
© own ſurprizing diſcretion, and then I here, before 
Mr. Supple, evacuate the garriſon, and renounce. 
© you and your family for ever.” | 
« pray you let me be a mediator, C00; 5 the par- | 
ſon, © let me ſupplicate you. 
N Why, there lies the. Key on the robe, cries the 
ſquire. She may take un up, if ſhe pleaſes; we 
« hinders her?? 
No, brother, * . the lady, 1 inſiſt on 
the formality of its being delivered me, with a full 
© ratification of all the conceſſions {tipulated.” 
Why then I will deliver it to you. —There tis,“ 
cries the ſquire. I am ſure, ſiſter, you can't ac- 
© cule me, of ever denying; to-truſt my daughter to 
you. She hath 2 lived wr you a whole year and 
© myore to a time, without my ever zeeing her.“ 
And it would have been happy for her, anſwered 
the lady, if ſhe had always lived with me. Nothing 
© of this kind would have happened under my 
c e e. . 
| 5 Ay, certainly,“ cries he, J only am to blame.“ 
Why, you are to blame, brother,” an{wered ſhe. 
I have been often obliged to tell you ſo, and ſhall 
© always be obliged to tell you fo. However, I hope 
c you will now amend, and gather ſo much experience 
from paſt errors, as not to defeat my wiſeſt ma- 


© chinations by your blunders. Indeed, brother, 


© you are not qualified for theſe negociations. All 
your whole ſcheme of politics is wrong. I once 
© more, therefore, inſiſt, that you do not intermeddle. 
Remember only what is paſt.” 
©Z-— ds. and bl - d, ſiſter, cries the ind, 
© What would you have me lay ? ? You are enough to 
provoke the devil. ; 
There now,“ ſaid ſhe, © juſt acconting to the old 
© cuſtom, I tee, brother, there is no talking to you. 
| Bb 3 I will 
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©] will appeal to Mr. Supple, who is a man of ſenſe, 

©if 1 ſaid any thing which could put any human 

creature into a paſſion ; but you are ſo wrong-head- 
© ed every way.” 

© Let me beg you, Madam,” ſaid the parſon, not 
© to irritate his worſhip. 

Ixritate him?” ſaid the lady; ——* Sure you are 
© as great a fool as himſelf, Well, brother, ſince 
© you. have promiſed not to interfere, I will once 
more undertake the management of my niece. 
Lord have mercy upon all affairs which are under 
© the directions of men! The head of one woman 
© is worth a thouſand of yours.” And now having 
ſummoned a ſervant to ſhew her to Sophia, ſhe de- 
_ parted; bearing the key with her. 
She was no ſooner gone, than the ſquire llaving 
frſt ſhut the door) ejaculated twenty bitches, and as 
many hearty curſes againſt her, not ſparing himſelf 
tor having ever thought of her eſtate; but added, 
Now one hath been a ſlave ſo long, it would be pity. 
to loſe it at laſt, for want of holding out a little 
© longer. The bitch can't live for ever, and I know 
© I am down for it upon the will.” 

The parſon greatly commended this Wan den; ; 
and now the ſquire having ordered in another bottle, 
which was his uſual method when any thing either 
pleaſed or vexed him, did, by drinking plentifully 
of this medicinal julap, ſo totally waſh away his 
choler, that his temper was become perfectly placid 
and ſerene, when Mrs Weſtern returned with Sophia 
into the room.. The young lady had on her hat and 
capuchin, and the aunt acquainted Mr. Weſtern, 
that ſhe intended to take her niece with her to her 

on lodgings; for, indeed, brother, ſays ſhe, 
Foy theſe rooms are not fit to receive a chriſtian ſoul 
Ih.” 

Very well, Madam,“ quoth Weſtern, © what- 
© ever you pleaſe. The girl can never be in better 
: E than Wort; z and the parſon here can do me 


N 
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© the juſtice to ſay, that I have ſaid fifty times behind 

© your back, that you was one of the moſt ſenſible 
women in the world. 
1 this, cries the parſon, I am ready to bear 
c teſtimony.” | 

© Nay, brother, ſays Mrs. Weſtern, *© I have 
x © always, I'm ſure, given you as favourable a cha- 
© racter. You muſt own you have a little too much 
© haſtineſs in your-temper; but when you will allow 


+ © yourſelf time to reflect, I never knew a man more 
«© reaſonable.” 


Why then, ſiſter, if you think ſo,” ſaid the quire, 
© here's your good health with all my heart. I am a 
little paſſionate ſometimes, but I ſcorn to bear any 
© malice. Sophy, do you be a good girl, and do every 
thing your aunt orders you.” 


J have not the leaſt doubt of her,“ anſwered 


Mrs. Weſtern. _* She hath had already an example 


© before her eyes, in the behaviour of that wretch 
© her couſin Harriet, who ruined herſelf by ne- 
glecting my advice. O brother, what think you? 
© You was hardly gone out of hearing, when you 
© ſet out for London, when who ſhould arrive but 
© that impudent fellow with the odious Iriſh name— 
that Fitzpatrick. He broke in abruptly upon me 
© without notice, or I would not have ſeen him. 
He ran on a long, unintelligible ſtory about his 
© wife, to which he forced me to give him a hear- 
© ing; but I made him very little anſwer, and deli- 
© yered him the letter from his wife, which I bid him 
* anſwer himſelf. I ſuppoſe the wretch will endea- 
© vour to find us out; but I beg you will not ſee 
cher, for I am determined I will not. 
II zee her, anſwered the ſquire; © you 38: , not 
fear me. I'll ge no encouragement to ſuch un- 
< dutiful wenches. It is well for the fellow her 
© huſband, I was not at huome. Od rabbit it, he 
© ſhould have taken a. dance thru the horſe-pond, 
ET promiſe un, You zee, Sophy, what undutifulneſs, 
| B b 4 brings 
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l brings volks to. You have an example in your 
< own family.“ 2 

Brother, cries the aunt, you need not ſhock 
my niece by ſuch odious repetitions. Why will 

© you not leave every thing entirely to me?. 8 

well; I wull, I wull, ſaid the '{quire. | 

And now Mrs. W eſtern, luckily for Sophia, out 
an end to the converſation, by ordering chairs to be 
called. I ſay luckily; for had it continued much 
longer, freſh matter of diſſention would, moſt pro- 
bably, have ariſen between the brother and ſiſter; 
between whom education and ſex made the only dif- 
ference; for both were equally violent, and equally 
poſitive ; they had both a vaſt affection for Sophia, 
and both a loyEroigh Ok for each other. 


CHAP. v. 


In which Jones receives a letter from Sopkia . goes 
to a play with Mrs. Miller and Partridge. 


HE arrival of Black George in town, 5 the 
& good offices which that grateful fellow had 
promiſed to do for his old benefactor, greatly com- 
forted Jones in the midſt of all the anxiety and un- 
eaſineſs which he had ſuffered on the account of So- 
phia; from whom, by the means of the ſaid George, 
0 received the following anſwer to his letter, which 
Sophia, to whom the uſe of pen, ink, and paper was 
reſtored with her liberty, wrote the very evening 
when ſhe = oh from her confinement : 


*SIR, 


i 


As I do not doubt your ſincerity in What you 
write, you will be pleaſed to hear that ſome of my 
c afflictions are at an end, by the arrival of my aunt 
«* Weſtern, with whom I am at preſent, and with 
whom I enyoy all the liberty I-can deſire. One 


promiſe 
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promiſe my aunt hath inſiſted on my making, which 
is, that I will not fee or converſe with any perſon 
without her knowledge and conſent. This promiſe 


J have moſt ſolemnly given, and ſhall moſt in- 


violably keep: and though ſhe had not expreſsly 
forbidden me writing, yet that muſt be an omiſſion 
from forgetfulneſs; or this, perhaps, is included 
in the word converſing. However, as I cannot 
but conſider this as a breach of her generous con- 
fidence in my honour, you cannot expect that I 


© ſhall, after this, continue to write myſelf, or to 
receive letters, without her knowledge. A pro- 


mile is with me a very ſacred thing, and to be ex- 
tended to every thing underſtood from it, as well 
as to what is expreſſed by it; and this conſide- 


ration may perhaps, on reflection, afford you ſome 


comfort. But why ſhould I mention a comfort to 
you of this kind? For though there is one thin 

in which I can never comply with the beſt. of fa- 
thers, yet am I firmly reſolved never to act in de- 
fiance of him, or to take any ſtep of conſequence 
without his conſent. A firm perſuaſion of this, 
muſt teach you to divert your thoughts from what 
fortune hath (perhaps) made impoſſible. This 


-< your own intereſt perſuades you. This may re- 


concile, I hope, Mr. Allworthy to you; and if it 


will, you have my injunctions to purſue it. Ac- 


cidents have laid ſome obligations on me, and your 
good intentions probably more. Fortune may, 
perhaps, be ſometimes kinder to us both than at 
preſent. Believe this, that I ſhall always think of 
you as I think you deſerve, and am, 1 


*SIR, 
- + © Your obliged ſervant, 


— 


© SopHIA WESTERN. 


] charge 
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© I charge you write to me no more at preſent . 
© at leaſt; and accept this, which is now of no ſer- 
© vice to me, which I know you muſt want, and 


think you owe the trifle only to that fortune by 
'© which you found it“. 


A child who hath juſt learnt his letters, would have 
ſpelt this lettey out 1n leſs time than Jones took in 
reading it. The ſenſations it occaſioned were a 
mixture of joy and grief; ſomewhat like what divide 
the mind of a good man, when he peruſes the will 
of his deceaſed friend, in which a large legacy, which 
his diſtreſſes make the more welcome, is bequeathed 
to him. Upon the whole, however, he was more 
pleaſed than diſpleaſed ; and indeed the reader may 
probably wonder that he was diſpleaſed at all; but 
the reader is not quite ſo much in love as was poor > 
Jones; and love is a diſeaſe, which, though it ma 
in ſome inſtances reſemble a nan (which 
it ſometimes cauſes), in others proceeds in direct op- 
Polition to it, and particularly in this, that it never 
flatters itſelf, or fees any one ſymptom in a favour- 
able light. . V 
One thing gave him complete ſatisfaction, which 
was, that his miſtreſs had regained her liberty, and 

was now with a lady where ſhe might at leaſt aſſure 
herſelf of a decent treatment. Another comfortable 
circumſtance, was the reference which ſhe made to 
her promiſe of never marrying any other man; for 
however diſintereſted he might imagine his paſſion, 
and notwithſtanding all the generous overtures made 
in his letter, I very much queſtion whether he could 
have heard a more afflicting piece of news, than that 
Sophia was married to another, though the match had 
| been never ſo great, and never ſo likely to end in mak- 
| - ing her completely happy. That refined degree of 
$ Platonic affection which is abſolutely detached from 


* Meaning, perhaps, the bank- bill for 100l, 
| | the 


—— 
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the fleſh, and is indeed entirely and purely ſpiritual, 
is a gift confined to the female part of the creation; 


many of whom I have heard declare (and doubtleſs 


with great truth), that they would, with the utmoſt 
readineſs, reſign a lover to a rival, when ſuch re- 
ſignation was proved to be neceſſary for the tempo- 
ral intereſt of ſuch lover. Hence, therefore, I con- 
clude, that this affection is in nature, though I can- 
not pretend to ſay I have ever ſeen an inſtance of 
„„ 

Mr. Jones having ſpent three hours in reading and 
Kkiſſing the aforeſaid letter, and being, at laſt, in a 
ſtate of good ſpirits, from the laſt mentioned con- 
ſiderations, he agreed to carry an appointment, which 
he had before made, into execution. This was, to at- 


tend Mrs. Miller, and her younger daughter, into 
the gallery at the playhouſe, and to admit Mr. Par- 


tridge as one of the company. For as Jones had 
really that taſte for humour which many affect, he 
expected to enjoy much entertainment in the criti- 
ciſms of Partridge; from whom he expected the 
ſimple dictates of nature, unimproved indeed, but 
likewiſe unadulterated by art. 255 

In the firſt row then of the firſt gallery did Mr. 
Jones, Mrs. Miller; her youngeſt daughter, and Par- 
tridge, take their places. Partridge immediately de- 
clared, it was the fineſt place he had ever been in. 
When the firſt muſic was played, he ſaid, It was 
© a wonder how ſo many fiddlers could play at one 


time, without putting one another out.“ While 


the fellow was lighting the upper candles, he cried 
out to Mrs. Miller, Look, look, Madam, the 


very picture of the man in the end of the com- 


mon- prayer book, before the gunpowder-treaſon 
© ſervice.” Nor could he help obſerving, with a 
ſigh, when all the candles were lighted, © That here 
© were candles enough burnt in one night, to keep 
© an honeſt poor family for a whole twelvemonth.' 


As. 


= 
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As ſoon as the play, which was Hamlet Prince 
of Denmark, began, Partridge was all attention, nor 

did he break ſilence till the entrance of the ghoſt; 
upon which he aſked Jones, What man that was in 
© the ſtrange dreſs; ſomething, ſaid he, © like what 
© I have ſeen in a picture. Sure it is not armour, 
cis it?“ Jones anſwered, That is the ghoſt.“ To 
which Partridge replied with a ſmile, Perſuade me 
© to- that, Sir, if you can. Though I can't ſay I 
© ever actually ſaw a ghoſt in my "life, yet I am 
© certain I ſhould know one, 11 1 ſaw him, better 
than that comes to. No, no, Sir, ghoſts don't ap- 
< pear in ſuch drefles as that, neither.“ In this 
miſtake which cauſed much laughter in the neigh- 
bourhood of Partridge, he was ſuffered to continue, 
till the ſcene between the ghoſt and Hamlet, when 
Partridge gave that credit to Mr, Garrick, which he 
had denied to Jones, and fell into fo violent atrem- 
bling, that his knees knocked againſt each other. 
Jones aſked him what was the matter, and whether 
he was afraid of the warrior upon the ſtage? © O 
© la! Sir,” ſaid he, © I perceive now it is what you 
© told me. I am not afraid of any thing; for I 
© know it is but a play. And if it was really a ghoſt, 
c it could do one no harm at ſuch a diſtance, and 
in ſo much company; and yet if I was frightened, 
J am not, the only perſon.“ Why, who, cries 
Jones, . daſt thou take to be ſuch a coward here 
< beſides thyſelf?” © Nay, you may call me coward 
if you wills but if that little man there upon the” 
« ſtage 1s, not frightened, I never ſaw any man 
< irightened. in my life. Ay, ay; go along with 
© you | Ay, to be fure! Who's fool then? Will 
«you? Lud have mercy upon ſuch fool-hardineſs! 
Whatever happens it is good enough for you. 
© —— Follow you? I'd follow the devil as ſoon. 
« Nay, perhaps, it is the devil — for they ſay he 
© can put on what likeneſs he pleaſes. Oh! here 
he is again. — No far ther! No, you have gone 
* Tar 
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far enough already; farther than I'd have gone 
© for all the king's dominions.“ Jones offered to 
ſpeak, but Partridge cried, © Huſh, huſh, dear Sir, 
don't you hear him! ” And during the whole 
ſpeech of the ghoſt, he ſat with his eyes fixed partly 
on the ghoſt, and partly on Hamlet, and with his 
mouth open; the ſame paſſions which ſucceeded each 
other in Hamlet, ſucceeding likewiſe in him. 
When the ſcene was over, Jones ſaid, Why, 
c Partridge, you exceed my expectations. You en- 
© joy the play more than I conceived poſſible.” © Nay, 
« Sir,' anſwered Partridge, © if you are not afraid of 
© the devil, I can't help it; but to be ſure, it is na- 
© tural to be ſurprized at ſuch things, though I know 
© there is nothing in them : not that it was the ghoſt 
that ſurprized me neither; for I ſhould have known 
© that to have been only a man in a ſtrange dreſs; 
< but when I ſaw the little man to frightened himſelf, 
© it was that which took hold of me.“ And doſt 
thou imagine then, Partridge,” cries Jones, that 
© he was really frightened?“ Nay, Sir,“ ſaid Par- 
tridge, did not you yourſelf obſerve afterwards, 
© when he found it was his own father's ſpirit, and 
© how he was murdered in the garden, how his fear 
* forſook him by degrees, and he was ſtruck dumb 
with ſorrow, as it were, juit as I ſhould have been, 
© had it been my own caſe. But huſh! O la! what 
© noiſe is that? There he is again. Well, to be 
certain, though I know there is nothing at all in it, 
1 am glad I am not down yonder, where thoſe men 
© are.” Then turning his eyes again upon Hamlet, 
Ay, you may draw your ſword; what ſignifies a 
* ſword againſt the power of the devil??? 
During the ſecond act, Partridge made very few 
remarks. He greatly admired the fineneſs of the 
dreſſes; nor could he help obſerving upon the king's 
countenance. Well, {aid he, © how people may be 
© deceived by faces ? Nulla des frenti is, I find, a 
true e laying. Who * think, by looking! br the 
| „ ng 8 
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© king's face, that he had ever committed a murder?” 
He then enquired after the ghoſt; but Jones, who 


intended he ſhould be ſurprized, gave him no other 

ſatisfaction, than © that he might poſſibly ſee him 
© again ſoon, and in a flaſh of fire.” 

Partridge fat in fearful expectation of this; and 


now, when the ghoſt made his next appearance, 


Partridge cried out, There, Sir, now; what ſay 
you now? is he frightened now or no: ? As much 
_ © frightened as you think me, and, to be ſure, no 
© body can help ſome fears, I would not be in ſo bad 
© a condition as what's his name, ſquire Hamlet, is 


c there, for all the world. Bleſs mel what's become 


© of the ſpirit? As I am a living ſoul, I thought I 


* ſaw him fink into the earth.. Indeed, you ſaw 


* right,” anſwered Jones. Well, well,“ cries Par- 
tridge, I know it is only a play; and beſides, if 
© there was any thing in all this, Madam Miller 
< would not laugh ſo; for as to you, Sir, you would 
© notbe afraid, I believe, if the devil was here in 
© perſon. —T here, there — Ay, no wonder you are in 


© ſuch a paſſion; ſhake the vile wicked wretch to. 


< pieces. If ſhe was my own mother I ſhould ſerve 
© her ſo. To be ſure, all duty to-a mother is for- 


©feited by ſuch wicked doings. ——Ay, go about 


© your buſineſs, I hate the ſight of you.” 
Our critic was now pretty filent till the play, which 
Hamlet introduces before the king. This he did not 
t firſt underſtand, till Jones e it to him; 
Ce he no ſooner entered intathe ſpirit of it, than he 
began to bleſs himſelf that he . never committed 


murder. Then turning to Mrs. Miller, he aſked her, 
© If ſhe did not imagine the king looked as if he was 


touched; though he is, ſaid he, © a good actor, 
« and doth all he can to hide it. Well, I would not 
© have ſo much to anſwer for, as that Wicked man 
© there hath, to fit upon a much higher chair than he 
© ſits upon. ——No wonder he run away ; for your 
© ſake n never truſt an innocent face again. 


The 
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The grave-digging ſcene next engaged the at- 
tention of Partridge, who expreſſed much ſurprize at 
the number of ſkulls thrown upon the ſtage. To 


which Jones anſwered, © That it Was one of the moſt 


famous burial-places about town.“ No wonder 
© then,” cries Partridge, © that the place is haunted. 
But I never ſaw in my life a worſe grave-digger. 
I had a ſexton when I was clerk, that ſhould have 
© dug three grayes while he 1s digging one. The 
fellow handles a ſpade as if it was the firſt time he 
© had ever had one in his hand. Ay, ay, you may 
© ſing. You had rather ſing than work, I believe. 
—Upon Hamlet's taking up the ſkull, he cried out, 
Well! it is ſtrange to ſee how fearleſs ſome men are: 
© I never could bring myſelf to touch any thing be- 
© longing to a dead man on any account.——He 
© ſeemed frightened enough too at the ghoſt I 
thought. Nemo omnibus Poris ſapit.” 

Little more worth remembring occurred durin 
the play; at the end of which Jones aſked him, 
© Which of the players he had liked beft?? To this 
he anſwered, with ſome appearance of indignation at 
the queſtion, The king without doubt.” Indeed, 
Mr. Partridge,” ſays Mrs. Miller, © you are not of 
© the ſame opinion with the town; for they are all 
agreed, that Hamlet is acted by the beſt player 
© who ever was on the ſtage. He the belt player! 
cries Partridge, with a contemptuous ſneer, Why, 
I could act as well as he myſelf. I am ſure if 1 
© had ſeen a ghoſt, I ſhould have looked in the very 


* 


ſame manner, and done juſt as he did. And then, 


to be ſure, in that ſcene, as you called it, between 

© him and his mother, where you told me he acted 
« ſo fine, why, Lord help me, any man, that is 
any good man, that had ſuch a mother, would have 
© done exactly the ſame. I know you are only joking 
* with me; but, indeed, Madam, though 1 was never 
£ at a play in London, yet I have ſcen acting before 

in the country; and the king for my money; 
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he ſpeaks all his words diſtinctly, halt as loud again - 
© as theother.—Any body may ſee he is an actor. 

While Mrs. Miller was thus engaged 1 in conver- 
ſation with Partridge, a lady came up to Mr. Jones, 
whom he immediately knew to be Mrs. Fitzpatrick. 
She ſaid, ſhe had ſeen him from the other part of the 
gallery, and had taken that opportunity of ſpeaking 
to him, as ſhe had ſomething to ſay, which might 
be of great ſervice to himſelf. She then acquainted 
himwith her lodgings, and made him an appointment 
the next day in the morning; which, upon recol- 
lection, ſhe preſently changed to the afternoon; at 
which time Jones promiſed to attend her. 

Thus ended the ' adventure at the playhouſe; 

where Partridge had afforded great mirth, not only 
to Jones and\ Mrs. Miller, but to all who fat within 
hearing, who were more attentive to what he ſaid, than 
to any thing that paſſed on the ſtage. 
He durſt not go to bed all that night, for fear of 
the ghoſt; and for many nights after ſweated two 
or three hours before he went to ſleep with the ſame 
apprehenſions, and waked ſeveral times t great hor- 
rors, crying out, © Lord have mercy upon us! E there 
. 


CHAP. VI. 
In which the hiſtory is obliged to look back. 


TT is almoſt impoſſible for the beſt parent to ob- 
ſerve an exact impartiality to his children, even 
though no ſuperior merit ſhould bias his affection ; 
but ſure a parent can hardly be blamed, when that 
| ſuperiority determines his preference. 
As I regard all the perſonages of this hiſtory i in \ the 
licht of my children; ſo I muſt confeſs the ſame 
inclination of partiality to Sophia; and for that I hope 
the reader will allow me the ſame excuſe from the 
| r of her. character. — 
18 
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This extraordinary tenderneſs which I have for my 
heroine, never ſuffers me to quit her any long time 

without the utmoſt reluctance. I could now, there- 
fore, return impatiently to enquire, what hath hap- 
pened to this lovely creature ſince her departure from 
— father's; but that I am obliged firſt to pay a ſnort 
vids. to: Mrs Buff. fo uw ns ; 
Mr. Weſtern; in the firſt confuſion into which his 
mind was caſt, upon the ſudden news he received of 
his daughter, and in the firſt hurry to go after her, 
had not once thought of ſending any account of the 
diſcovery to Blifil. He had not gone far, however, 
before he recollected himſelf, anc dee ſtopt 

P 


at the very firſt inn he came to, and diſpatched 
away a meſſenger to acquaint Blifil with his having 
found Sophia, and with his firm reſolution to marry 
her to him immediately, if he would come up after 
))) 8 3 
As the love which Blifil had for Sophia was of that 
violent kind, which nothing but the loſs of her for- 
tune, or ſome ſuch accident, could leſſen, his incli- 
nation to the match was not at all altered by her 
having run away, though he was obliged to lay this 
to his own account! He very readily, therefore, 
embraced this offer. Indeed, he now propoſed the 
gratification of a very ſtrong paſſion beſides avarice, 
by marrying this young lady, and this was hatred; 
for he concluded that matrimony afforded an equal 
opportunity of ſatisfying either hatred or love; and 
this opinion is very probably verified by much expe- 
rience. - To ſay the truth, if we are to judge by the 
ordinary behaviour of married perſons to each other, 
we ſhall perhaps be apt to conclude, that the gene- 
rality ſeek the indulgence of the former paſſion only, 
in their union of every thing but of hearts. 
There was one difficulty, however, in his way, 
and this aroſe from Mr. Allworthy. That good 
man, when he found by the departure of Sophia 
(for neither that, nor the cauſe of it, could be con- 
Vol. VII. Ce cealed 
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cealed from him), the great averſion which ſhe had 
for his nephew, began to' be ſeriouſly concerned that 
he had been deceived. into carrying matters ſo far. 
He by no means concurred with the opinion of thoſe 
arents, who think it as immaterial to eonſult the 
nclinations of their children in the affair of mar- 
riage, as to ſolicit the good pleaſure of their ſervants 
when they intend to take a journey; and who are, 
by law or decency at leaſt, with-held often from 
uſing abſolute farce. On the contrary, as he efteem- 
ed the inſtitution to be of the moſt ſacred kind, 
he thought every preparatory caution neceſſary, to 
preſerve it holy and inviolate ; and very wiſely con- 
cluded, that the ſureſt way to effect this, was by 
laying the foundation in previous affe&ion. ' 
Blifil indeed ſoon cured his uncle of all anger on 
the ſcore of deeeit, by many vows and proteſtations 
that he had been deceived himſelf, with which the 
many declarations of Weſtern very well rallied ; but 
now to perfnade Allworthy to confent-to the renew- 
ing his addreſſes, was a matter of fuch apparent 
difficulty, that the very appearance was ſuſficient to 
have deterred a lefs enterprizing genius; but this 
young gentleman ſo well knew his own talents, 
that nothing within the province of cunning ſeemed 
to him hard to be atchieved. 
Here then he repreſented the violence of his own 
affection, and the hopes of ſubduing averſion in the 
lady by 1 He begged that, in an affair 
on which depended all his future repoſe, he might at 
leaſt be 8 1 — to try all fair means for ſucceſs. 
Heaven forbid, he ſaid, that he ſhould ever think of 
Prevailing by any other than the moſt gentle me- 
thods! Beſides, Sir, faid he, if they fail, you may 
__© then" (which will be ſurely time enough) deny, 
your conſent.” He urged the Freft and eager —. | 
Which Mr. Weſtern had for the match; and laſtly, he 
made great uſe of the name of Jones, to whom he 
9 all that * Happened? ; . from 198 
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he ſaid, to preſerve lb valuable a young lady, was 

even an act of charity. 

All theſe arguments were well ſeconded by Thwac. 
han who dwelt a little ſtronger on the authority of 
parents than Mr. Blifil himſelf had done. He 
aſcribed the meaſures which Mr. Blifil was deſirous 
to take, to chriſtian motives; © and though,” ſays 
he, © the good young gentleman hath mentioned 
| © charity laſt, I am almoſt convinced, it is his firſt 
© and principal confideration.” 

Square, poſlibly, had he Don preſent, mould have 
ſung to the ſame tune, though in a different key, 
and would have diſcovered much moral fitneſs in the 
proceeding ; but he was now ons: to Bath for the 
recovery of his health. 

Allworthy, though not Elrboer ecuKauos, at laſt 
yielded to the deſires of his E He ſaid, he 
would accompany him to London, where he might 

be at liberty to uſe every honeſt endeavour to gain 

he! lady: © But I declare,” faid he, I will never 

© give my conſent to any abſolute. force being put 
© on her inclinations, nor ſhall you ever have her, 
© unleſs ſhe can be brought freely to compliance.” 

Thus did the affection of Allworthy for his 
bn betray the ſuperior underſtanding to be 
triumphed over by the inferior; and thus is the 
prudence of the beſt of heads often defeated, by the 
tenderneſs of the beſt of hearts. | 

- Blifithavingobrained this unhoped for achuliſtencd 
in his uncle, refted not till he carried his purpoſe 
into execution. And as no immediate buſineſs re- 

vired Mr, Allworthy's preſence in the country, and 
little Yreparation'is neceſſary to men for a journey, 
they ſet out the very next day, and arrived in town 
that evening, when Mr. Jones, as we have ſeen, was 
divertin himſelf with Partridge, at the play. 

The morning after his arrival, Mr. Blifil waited on 
Mr. Weſtern, by whom he was moſt kindly and gr 
ciouſly received, and from whom he had * 
| | C.c 2 ance 
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aſſurance (perhaps more than was poſlible) that he 
ſhould very ſhortly be as happy as Sophia could make 
him; nor would the ſquire ſuffer the young gentle- 


man to return to his uncle, till he had, enn 
| we will, Carried. him o His fer. | 
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In which 7 Mr Weſtern pays a viſit to his Aber in com 
Dan) with * . | 


RS. Weſtern was s reading a 3 on pru- 
dence, and matrimonial politics, to her niece, 
when her brother and Blifil broke in with leſs cere- 
mony than the laws of viſiting require. Sophia no 
ſooner ſaw Blifil, than ſhe turned pale, and almoſt 
loſt the uſe of all her faculties; but her aunt, on the 
contrary, waxed red, and having all her faculties at 


command, began to exert her tongue on the ſquire. 


Brother, ſaid ſhe, I am aſtoniſhed at your 
© behaviour, will you never learn any regard to de- 
corum? Will you ſtill look upon Very apartment 
© as your own, or as belonging to one of your coun- 
© try tenants? Do you think yourſelf at 8 to 
© invade the privacies of women of condition, without 
the leaſt, decency or notice ?. Why, what a 
< pox! is the matter now?” quoth the ſquire, one 
would think I had caught you at'—* None of your 
< brutality, Sir, I beſeech you, anſwered ſhe, — 
Fou have ſurprized my poor niece ſo, that ſhe 
< can hardly, I ſce, ſupport herſelf, — Go, my 
dear, retire, and endeavour to recruit your ſpirits ; 
for I ſee you have occaſion.“ At which words, 
Sophia, who never received a more welcome com- 
mand, haſtily withdrew. 

To be ſure, ſiſter, cries the >fquire,.* you are 
mad, when I have were Mr. Blifil here to court 
8 Ns to force her away. i Kt 

i = HY e Sure, 
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EY Sure, 9 ſays ſhe, © you are worſe than 
mad, when you know in what ſituation affairs are, 
© to- am ſure, I aſk Mr. Blifil pardon, but 
© he knows very well to whom to impute fo diſ- 
© agreeable a reception. For my own part, I am 
c ſure, I ſhall always be very glad to ſee Mr. Blifil ; 
© but his own good ſenſe would not have ſuffered 
him to proceed ſo abruptly, had you not com- 
_ © pelled him to it.“ 
Blifil bowed and ſtammered, and looked like a 
fool; but Weſtern, without giving him time to form 
a ſpeech for the purpoſe, anſwered, © Well, well, I 
am to blame if you will, I always am, certainly ; ; 
© but come, let the girl be fetched back again, or 
let Mr. Blifil go to her —— He's come up on pur- 
© poſe, and there is no time to be loſt.” 

© Brother,” cries Mrs. Weſtern, < Mr. Blifil, Iam 
< confident, underſtands himſelf better than to think 
* of ſeeing my niece any more this morning after 
* what hath happened. Women are of a nice con- 
* texture ; and our ſpirits, when diſordered, are not 
to be recompoſed i in a moment. Had you ſuffered 
Mr. Blifil to have ſent his compliments to my niece, 
c and to have deſired the favour of waiting on her 
in the afternoon, I ſhould poſſibly have prevailed 
on her to have ſeen him; but now 1 E of 
© bringing about any ſuch matter.” 

J am very ſorry, Madam, cried Blifil, © that 
Mr. Weſtern's extraordinary kindneſs to me, which 
© I can never enough acknowledge, ſhould have oc- 
© cafioned ——* © Indeed, Sir, ſaid ſhe, interrupting 
him, © you need make-no . we all know 
© my brother ſo well.” 

I don't care what any body knows of me,” an- 
ſwered the ſquire, © but when muſt he come to 
© ſee her? for conſider, I tell you, he is come up 
* on purpoſe, and ſo is Allworthy.' © Brother,? 

ſaid ſhe, © whatever meſſage Mr. Blifil thinks proper 
to From to my niece, ſhall be delivered to wy and 
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c, 1 ſuppoſe, ſhe will want no inſtructions to make a 
proper anſwer. I am convinced ſhe will not refuſe 
© to ſee Mr. Blifil at a proper time. The devil ſhe 
won't, anſwered the *{quire.—*Odſbub!—Don'c 
ve know, I ſay nothing, but ſome yolk are wiſer 
© than all the world. If I might have had my 
© will, ſhe had not run away before: and now I 
c expect to hear every moment ſhe is guone again. 
For as great a fool as ſome volk think me, I know 
© very well ſhe hates No matter brother, re- 
plied Mrs. Weſtern, 1 will not hear my. niece 
© abuſed. Itas a reflection on my family. She 1 is 
© an honour to it; and ſhe will be an honour to It, 
* I promiſe you, I will pawn my whole reputation 
in the world on her conduct. ſhall be glad to 
© ſee you, brother, in the afternoon ; for I have 
* ſomewhat of importance to mention to you. 
« At preſent Mr. Blifil, as well as you, muſt excuſe 
me; for I am in haſte to dreſs. Well but, ſaid 
the ſquire, do appoint a time.? Indeed, ſaid 
obs. ] can appoint no time, —I tell you I will ſee 
you in the afternoon.” c What the devil would 
© you have me do?” cries the vire, turning to 
Blifl, © ] can no more turn her, than a beagle can 
turn an old hare. Perhaps ſhe will be in a better 
© humour in the afternoon. I am condemned, 1 
© ſee, Sir, to misfortune,” anſwered Blifil, © but 1 
© ſhall always own my obligations to you. He 
then took a cerempnious leave of Mrs. Weſtern, 
who was altogether as ceremonious on her part; 
and then they departed, the ſquire muttering to 
himſelf with an be that Blifil ſhould ſee his daugh- 
ter in the afternoon. en 
If Mr. Weſtern was little pleaſed with this inter- 
view, Blifil was leſs... As to the former, he imputed 
the whole behaviour of his ſiſter to her humour 
enly, and to her diſſatisfaction at the omiſſion of 
ceremony in the viſit; but Blifil ſaw a little deeper 
into © He * ſorme what of more con- 


* 
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ſequence, from two ox three words which * t from 
the lady; and, to ſay the truth, he ſuſpected right, 
as will appear when I have unfolded the ſeveral 


matters which will be eee in the bene 
chapter. 


0 H A P. VIII. 
Schemes of lady Bellaton for the ruin of Jones. 


OVE had taken too deep a root in the mind of 
lord Fellamar, to be Ee up by the rude 
hands of Mr. Weſtern, In the heat of reſentment 
he had indeed given a commiſſion to captain Eg- 
glane, which the captain had far exceeded in the ex- 
ecution; nor had it been executed at all, had his 
lordſhip been able to find the captain after he had 
ſeen lady Bellaſton, which was in the afternoon of 
the day after he had received the affront; but ſo 
induſtrious was the captain in the diſcharge of his 
duty, that having after long enquiry found out the 
ſquire's lodgings very late in the evening, he ſat uß 
all night at a tavern, that he might not miſs the 
i ſquire in the morning, and by that means miſſed the 
revocation which my lord had ſent to his lodgings. 
In the afternoon then next after the intended rape 
of Sophia, his lordſhip, as we have ſaid, made a viſit 
to lady Bellaſton, who laid open ſo much of the 
character of the *ſquire, that his lordſhip plainly on 
the abſurdity he had been guilty of in takin ng any 
offence at his words, eſpecially as he had tho ho- 
nourable deſigns on his daughter. He then unbo- 
ſomed the violence of his paſſion to lady Bellaſton, 
who readily undertook the cauſe, andencouraged him 
with certain aſſurance of a moſt favourable reception 
from all the elders of the family, and from the ather 
himſelf when he ſhould be ſober, and ſhould be made 
acquainted with the nature of the offer made-to his 
nee The only 4 * ſhe ſaid, lay in the 
251 94 fellow 
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fellow ſne had formerly mentioned, who, though a 
beggar and a vagabond, had, by ſome means or other, 
ſhe knew not what, procured himſelf tolerable clothes, 
and paſſed for a gentleman. Now, ſays ſhe, as I 
_ © have, for the ſake of my couſin, made it my buſi- 
_ © neſs to enquire after this fellow, I have luckily 
found out his lodgings;' with which ſhe then 
acquainted his lordſhip. * I am thinking, my lord,” 
added ſhe *© (for this fellow is too mean for your 
< perſonal reſentment), whether it would not be poſ- 
© ſible for your lordſhip to contrive ſome method of 
having him preſſed and ſent on board a ſhip. 
Neither law nor conſcience forbid this project: 
for the fellow, I promiſe you, however well dreſt, 
© is but a vagabond, and as proper as any fellow in 
© the ſtreets to be preſſed into the ſervice; and as 
for the conſcientious part, ſurely the preſervation 
© of a young lady from ſuch ruin is a moſt me- 
* ritorious act; nay, with regard to the fellow 
© himſelf, unleſs he could ſucceed (which heaven 
_ © forbid) with my couſin, it may probably be the 
© means of preſerving him from the gallows, and 
perhaps may make his fortune in an honeſt way.” 
Lord Fellamar very heartily thanked her ladyſhip, 
for the part which ſhe was pleaſed to take in the 
affair, upon the ſucceſs of which his whole future 
happineſs entirely depended. He ſaid, he ſaw at 
preſent no objection to the ' preſſing ſcheme, and 
would conſider of putting it in execution. He then 
moſt earneſtly recommended to her ladyſhip, to do 
him the honour of immediately mentioning his pro- 
poſals to the family; to whom, he ſaid, he offered 
a carte blanche, and would ſettle his fortune in almoft 
any mariner they ſhould require. And after utter- 
ing many ecſtacies and raptures concerning Sophia, 
he took his leave and departed, but not before he 
had received the ſtrongeſt charge to beware of Jones, 
and to lpſe no time in ſecuring his perſon where ke 
AER 
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ſhould no d be in a capacity of making any 
attempts to the ruin of the young lady. 
The moment Mrs. Weſtern was arrived at her 
lodgings, a card was diſpatched with her compli- 
ments to lady Bellaſton ; who no ſaoner received it, 
than with the impatience of a lover, ſhe flew to her 
couſin, rejoiced at this fair opportunity, which be- 
yond her hopes offered itſelf: tor ſhe was much better 
pleaſed with the proſpe& of making the propoſals 
to a woman of ſenſe, and who knew the world, than 
to a gentleman whom ſhe honoured with the appel- | 
lation of Hottentot; ur ge indeed from him ſhe 
apprehended no danger af a refuſal. 

The two ladies being met, after very ſhort pre- 
vious ceremonials, fell to buſineſs, which was indeed 
almoſt as ſoon concluded as begun; for Mrs. Weſtern | 
no ſooner heard the name of lord Fellamar than her 
cheeks. glowed with pleaſure; but when ſhe was ac- 
quainted with the eagerneſs of. his paſſion, the ear- 
neſtneſs of his propoſals, and the generoſity of his 
offer, ſne declared her full ſatisfaction in the moſt 
explicit terms. 

In the progreſs of their contegeſicien, their diſ- 
courſe turned to Jones, and both coufins very 
pathetically lamented the unfortunate attachment 
which both agreed Sophia had to that young fellow; 
and Mrs. Weſtern entirely attributed it to the folly 
of her brother's management. She concluded how- 
ever at laſt, with declaring her confidence in the 

aod underſtanding of her niece, who, though ſhe 
would not give up her affection in fayour of Blifil, 
will, I doubt nat, ſays ſhe, ſoon be prevailed upon 
to ſacrifice | a ſimple inclination to the addreſſes of a 
fine gentleman, who brings her both a title and a 
large eſtate: For, indeed, added ſhe, © I muſt do 
© Sophy the juſtice to confeſs, this Blifil is but a 
t hideous kind of fellow, as you know, Bellaſton, 
all country gentlemen are, and hath nothing but 
Fs 55 fortune to recommend him. 22 
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© Nay,” ſaid lady Bellaſton, ] don't;then ſo much. 
vonder at my couſin; for I promiſe you, this Jones 
is a very agreeable fellow, and hath» one virtue, 
© which,the men ſay is a great recommendation to 
© us. What do you think, Mrs. Weſtern — I ſhall 
certainly make you laugh; nay, I can hardly tell. 
vyou myſelf for laughing — Will you believe that 
the fellow hath had the aſſurance to make love to 
© me? But if you ſhould be inclined to diſbelieve 
< jt, here is evidence enough, his own hand-writing, 
© I affure you.“ She then delivered her couſin the 
letter with the propoſals of marriage, which, if the 
reader hath a deſire to ſee, he will find already on 
record in the XVth book of this hiſtory. x. 

© Upon my word, I am aſtoniſhed,* ſaid Mrs. 
- Weſtern, © this is indeed a maſter-piece of aſſurance. 
With your leave, I may poſſibly make ſome uſe of 
© this letter.” © You have my full liberty, cries 
lady Bellaſton, to apply it to what purpoſe you 
© pleaſe. However, I would not have it ſhewn to 
© any but Miſs Weſtern, nor to her unleſs you find 
© occaſion.” * Well, and how did you uſe the 
f fellow?” returned Mrs. Weſtern. © Not as a 
© huſband, ſaid the lady, I am not married, I 
* promiſe you, my dear. You know, Mrs. Weſtern, 
© I have tried the comforts once already; and once 
I think is enough for any reaſonable woman.” 

This letter lady Bellaſton thought would certainly 

turn the balance againſt Jones in the mind of Sophia, 
and ſhe was emboldened to give it up, partly by her 
hopes of having him inſtantly diſpatched out of the 
way, and partly by having fecured the evidence of 
Honour, who, upon ſounding her, ſhe ſaw ſufficient 
reaſon to imagine, was prepared to teſtify whatever 
V% % 29) 3 288 Fon 
But perhaps the reader may wonder why lady Bel- 
laſton, who in her heart hated Sophia, ſhould be fo, 
deſirous of promoting a match, which was ſo much to 
the intereſt of the young lady. Now, I would uc 
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fuch dts; to look carefully into human nature, 
Page almoſt the laſt, and — he will find in ſcarce 
egible characters, that women, notwithſtanding the 
prepoſterous behaviour of mothers, aunts, &c. in 
matrimonial matters, do in reality think it ſo great 
a misfortune to have their inclinations in loye thwart- 
ed, that they imagine, they ought never to carry en- 
mity higher than upon theſe diſappointments; again, 
he will find it written much about the ſame place, 
that a woman who hath once been pleaſed with the 
| poſſeſſion of a man, will go above half way to the 
devil, to prevent any other woman from enjoying 
the fame 
If he will not be contented with whats . 1 
freely confeſs I ſee no other motive to the actions of 
that lady, unleſs we will conceive ſhe was bribed by 
lord Fellamar, which for own part! ſee no cauſe 
to ſuſpect. 
Nov this was the affair which Mrs. Weſtern WAS 
preparing to introduce to Sophia, by ſome prefatory 
diſcourſe on the folly of loye, and on the wiſdom of 
legal proſtitution for hire, when her brother and Blifil 
broke abruptly in upon her; and hence aroſe all that 
coldneſs in her behaviour to Blifil which, though the 
ſquire, as was uſual with him, imputed to a wrong 
cauſe, infuſed into Blifil himſelf (he being a much 
more: Tay mia) a e 100% of the real truth. 
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. T HE Wen may now 8 be pleaſed to 

return with us to Mr. Jones, who at the ap- 
pointed hour attended on Mrs. Fitzpatrick ; but 
before we relate the converſation which now paſt, 
it may be proper, according to our method, to re- 
turn a little back, and to account for ſo great an al- 
n behaviour! in this ae that from chang- 


ing. 
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ing her lod ging principally to avoid Mr. Jones, ſhe 
had now in er, as hath been ſeen, wats. cok this | 
interview. 

And here we ſhall need only to reſort to what * 
pened the preceding day, when hearing from lady 
Bellaſton, that Mr. Weſtern was arrived in town, 
ſhe went to pay her duty to him, at his lodgings 
at Piccadilly, where ſhe was received with many 
ſcurvy compellations too coarſe to be repeated, and 
was even threatened to be kicked out of doors. From 
hence an old ſervant of her aunt Weſtern, with whom 

ſhe was well acquainted, conducted her to the lodg- 
ings of that lady, who treated her not more kindly, 
but more politely; or, to ſay the truth, with rudeneſs 
in another way. In ſhort, ſhe returned from both, 
plainly convinced not only that her ſcheme of re- 
conciliation had proved abortive, but that ſne muſt 
for ever give over all thoughts of bringing it about 

by any means whatever. From this moment deſire 
of revenge only filled her mind; and in this temper 
meeting Jones at the play, an opportunity ſeemed to 
her to occur of effecting this purpoſe. 

The reader muſt remember, that he was acquainted 
by Mrs. Fitpatrick, in the account ſhe gave of her 
own ſtory, with the fondneſs Mrs. Weſtern had for- 
merly ſhewn for Mr. Fitzpatrick at Bath, from the 
_ diſappointment of which, Mrs. Fitzpatrick derived 
the great bitterneſs her aunt had expreſſed toward 
her. She had therefore no doubt but that the good 
lady would as eaſily liſten to the addreſſes of Mr. 
Jones, as ſhe had before done to the other; for the 
ſuperiority of charms was clearly on the ſide of Mr. 
Jones; and the advance which her aunt had ſince 
made in age, ſhe concluded (how juſtly I will not 

ſay), was an argument rather | in favour of her projet 
than againſt it. 

Therefore, when Jones attended, after a previous 
declaration of her deſire of ſerving him, ariſing, as 
he ſaid, from Elves * how much ſhe fnould 


® 
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by ſo doing oblige Sophia; and after ſome excuſes 


for her former diſappointment, and after acquainting 
Mr. Jones in hots cuſtody his miſtreſs was, of which 
ſhe thought him ignorant; ſhe very explicitly men- 
tioned her ſcheme to him, and adviſed him to make 
ſham addreſſes to the older lady, in order to procure 
an eaſy acceſs to the younger, informing him at the 
ſame time of the ſucceſs which Mr. Fitzpatrick had 
formerly owed to the very ſame ſtratagem. 
Mr. {pe expreſſed great gratitude to the lady for 
the kind intentions towards. him which ſhe had ex- 
reſſed, and indeed teſtified, by this propoſal ; but 
beſides intimating ſome diffidence of ſucceſs from the 
lady's knowledge of his love to her niece, which had 
not been her caſe in regard to Mr. Fitzpatrick, he 
ſaid, he was afraid Miſs Weſtern would never agree 
to an impoſition of this kind, as well from her utter 
deteſtation of all fallacy, as from her avowed duty 
to her aunt. _ ON 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick was a little nettled at this; and 
indeed, if it may not be called a lapſe of the tongue, 
it was a ſmall deviation from politeneſs in Jones, and 
into which he ſcarce would have fallen, had not the 
delight he felt in praiſing Sophia, hurried him out 
of all reflection; for this commendation of one couſin 
was more than a tacit rebuke on the other. | 
© Indeed, Sir, anſwered the lady, with ſome 
warmth, I cannot think there is any thing eaſier 
© than to cheat an old woman with a profeſſion. of 
© love, when her complexion is amorous ; and 
though ſhe is my aunt, I muſt ſay there never 
was a more 1iquoriſh one than her ladyſhip. Can't 
© you pretend- that the deſpair of poſſeſſing her 
< niece, from her being promiſed to Blifil, has made 
© you turn your thoughts towards her? As to my 
© couſin Sophia, I can't imagine her to be ſuch a 
© ſimpleton as to have the leaſt ſcruple on. ſuch an 
© account, or to conceive any harm in puniſhing one 
© of theſe haggs for the many miſchiefs they bring 


© upon 
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upon families; by their tragi-comic paſſions; for 


© which I think it is pity they are not puniſhable by 
© law. I had no ſuch ſeruple myſelf; and yet I hope 
my couſin Sophia will not think it an affront when 


I 


© I ſay ſhe cannot deteſt every real ſpecies of falſehood 


more than her couſin Fitzpatrick. To my aunt 
© indeed I pretend no duty, nor doth ſhe deſerve any. 


© However, Sir, I have given you my advice, and if 


you decline purſuing it, I ſhall have the leſs opinion 
© of your underſtanding, —that's all“! 
Jones now clearly ſaw the error he had committed, 
and exerted his utmoſt power to rectify it; but he 
only faultered and ſtuttered into nonſenſe and cofi- 
tradition. To ſay the truth, it is often ſafer to abide 
by the conſequences of the firſt blunder, than to 
endeavour to rectify it; for by ſuch endeavours; we 
generally plunge deeper inſtead of extricating our- 
ſelves; and few perſons will on ſuch occaſions have 
the good nature, which Mrs. F itzpatrick diſplayed 
to Jones, by faying, with a ſmile, * You need at- 
© tempt no more excuſes ; for I can eaſily forgive a 
© real lever, whatever is the effect of fondneſs for his 
4 miſtreſs. ES In, > Wb? 5 . e's N 
She then renewed her propoſal, and very fervently 
recommended it, omitting no argument which her 
invention could ſuggeſt on the ſubject; for ſhe was 
ſo violently incenſed againſt her aunt, that ſcarce 
any thing was capable of affording her equal pleafure 
with expoling her; and like a true woman, fhe 
would fee no difficulties in the execution of a fa- 
vourite ſcheme. | „ | al 
Jones howeverperſifted in declining the undertak- 
ing, which had not indeed the leaſt probability of 
ſucceſs, He eafily perceived the motives which 
induced Mrs. Fitzpatrick to be ſo eager in preſſing 


her advice. He ſaid, he would not deny the tender | 


and paſſionate regard he had for. Sophia; but was ſo 
conſcious of the inequality of their ſituations, that 


he could never flatter himſelf fo far as to hope that ſo 


= divine 
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divine a young lady would condeſcend to think on ſo 


unworthy a man; nay, he proteſted, he could ſcarce 
bring himſelf to wiſh ſhe ſhould. He concluded 
with a profeſſion of generous ſentiments, which we 
have not at preſent leiſure to inſert. 


— - 


There are ſome fine women (for I dare not here 
| ſpeak in too general terms) with whom ſelf is ſo pre- 
dominant, that they never detach it from any ſubject; 
and as vanity is with them a ruling principle, they 
are apt to lay hold of whatever praiſe they meet with; 
and, though the property of others, convey it to 
their own uſe. In the company of theſe ladies it is 
impoſſible to ſay any thing handſome of another 
woman, which' they will not apply to themſelves ;- 
nay, they often improve the praiſe they ſeize; as for 
inſtance, if her beauty, her wit, her gentility, her 
humour deſerve ſo much commendation, what 
do I deſerve who poſtefs thoſe qualities in ſo much 
more eminent a degree ? . | "9 
To theſe ladies a man often recommends himſelf 
while he is commending another woman ; and while 
he is expreſſing ardour and generous ſentiments for 
his miſtreſs, they are conſidering what a charmin 
lover this man would make to them, who can feel all 
this tenderneſs for an inferior degree of merit. Of 
this, ſtrange as it may ſeem, I have ſeen many in- 
ſtances beſides Mrs. Fitzpatrick, to whom all this 
really happened, and who now began to feel a ſome- 
what for Mr. Jones, the ſymptoms of which ſhe 
much ſooner underſtood than poor Sophia had for- 
merly done. | | | | 
Jo fay the truth, perfect beauty in both ſexes is 
a more irreſiſtible object than it is generally thought; 
for notwithſtanding ſome of us are contented with 
more homely lots, and learn by rote (as children are 
to repeat what gives them no idea) to deſpiſe outſide, 
and to value more folid charms; yet I have always 
obſerved at the approach of conſummate beauty, 
chat theſe more ſolid charms only ſhine with 1 
ee TL ind 
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kind of luſtre which the ſtars have after the riſing 
— ß] ²˙ ˙ m ²· “i adv 
When Jones had finiſhed his exclamations, many 
of which would have become the mouth of Oroon- 
dates himſelf, Mrs. Fitzpatrick heaved a deep ſigh, 
and taking her eyes off from Jones, on whom they 
had been ſome time fixed, and dropping them on the 
ground, ſhe cried, © Indeed, Mr. Jones, I pity you; 
© but it is the curſe of ſuch tenderneſs to be thrown 
© away on thoſe who are inſenſible of it. I know 
© my coulin better than you, Mr. Jones, and I muſt 
_ © ſay, any woman who makes no return to ſuch a 
< paſſion, and ſuch a perſon, is unworthy of both.” 
Sure, Madam, ſaid Jones, you can't mean 
© ——? *Mean” cries Mrs. Fitzpatrick, © I know not 
< what I mean; there is ſomething, I think, in true 
© tenderneſs bewitching; few women ever meet with 
< it in men, and fewer ſtill know how to value it 
© when they do. I never heard ſuch truly noble 
© ſentiments, and I can't tell how it is, but you force 
_ © one to believe you. Sure ſhe muſt be the moſt 
.© contemptible of women who can overlook ſuch 


merit. 455 y boy 
The manner and look with which all this was 
ſpoke, infuſed a ſuſpicion into Jones, which we don't 
care to convey in direct words to the reader. Inſtead 
of making any anſwer, he ſaid, © I am afraid, Ma- 
| © dam, I have made tootireſome a viſit; and offered 
to take his leave. | A | p 
Not at all, Sir,' anſwered Mrs. Fitzpatrick, 
— Indeed I pity you, Mr. Jones; indeed I do: 
but if you are going, conſider of the ſcheme I have 
© mentioned. I am convinced you will approve it, 
© and let me ſee you again as ſoon as you can.— 
.© To-morrow morning if you will, or at leaft ſome 
time to-morrow. I ſhall be at home all day.?“ 
Jones then, after many expreſſions of thanks, very 
_ reſpectfully retired ; nor, could Mrs. Fitzpatrick for- 
bear making him a preſent of a look at r 
Which 
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which if he had underſtood nothing, he muſt have 
had no underſtanding in the language of the eyes. 


\ 


In reality, it confirmed his reſolution of returning to 


her no more; for faulty as he hath hitherto appeared 
in this hiſtory, his whole thoughts were now ſo con- 
fined to his Sophia, that I believe no woman upon 
earth could have now: NY — into an act in- 
conſtand ys | b. 
F e eee ee Was not his friend, re- 
ſolved, as he intended to give her no ſecond oppor- 
tunity, to make the beſt of this; and accordingly 
forowtul the tragical wee which" We are now in 
ra air notes to e eeuc ee 
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. conſequence of the Precedin 9 viſt. 


N R. Fitzpatrick having received — leut be- 
fore mentioned, from Mrs. Weſtern; and 
being by that means acquainted with the place to 
which his wife was retired, returned directly to 
Bath; and thence the day after ſet forward to 
London. u. ie n eee pamatadt 

The reader hath been Already often — of 
the jealous temper of this gentleman. He may like- 
wiſe be pleaſed to remember the ſuſpicion which he 
had-conceived of Jones at Upton, upon his finding 
him in the room with Mrs. Waters; and though 
ſufficient reaſons had afterwards appeared entirely to 
clèar up that ſuſpicion, yet now the reading ſo hand- 


Ll 


ſome a character of Mr. Jones from his wite, cauſed 


him to reflect, that ſhe likewiſe was in the inn at the 


ſame time, and jumbled together ſuch a confuſion of 
circumſtances in a head which was naturally none of 
the cleareſt, that the whole produced that green- eyed 
monſter mentioned by Shakeſpeare in his — of 
Othello. | 
ill. D d I | And 


by 
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And now as he was enquiring in the Hacetialier 
his wife, and had juſt received directions to the 
door, unfortunately Mr. Jones was iſſuing from 
it. C 

F it patrick did not ee Gn of Jones ; 
however, ſceing a young well-drefled fellow coming 
from his wife, he made directly up to him, and aſked 
him what he had been doing in that houſe? 4 for I 
© am ſure,” ſaid he, _ u mull. awve-betn.4n M0, as 

© {aw-you come out of it. 
Jones anſwered very modeſtly, * That he had been 
© viſitingalady there. Towhich Fitzpatrick replied, 
© What buſineſs have you with the lady?“ Upon 
which Jones, who now perfectly heed the 
voice, features, and indeed coat, of the gentleman, 
cried out. Ha, my good friend! give me your 
* hand; I hope there is no ill blood remaining be- 
© tween. us, upon a ſmall miſtake which pac 
« fo long ago. 
pon my ſoul, Sir, ſaid Fitz Patrick, © I don't 
© know your name nor your face. Indeed, Sir, 
faid Jones, neither have I the pleaſure of Knowing 
vyour name, but your face I very well remember 
to have ſeen before, at Upton, where a fooliſh 
* quarrel happened between us, which, if it is not 
- up yet, we will. now. make. en 
© bottle. 


At Upton?” aried the — — Zain vpon my 
ſoul, I believe your name is Jones. Indeed, 
anſwered he, it is.”—* O! upon my ſoul,” cries 
Fitzpatrick, © you are the very man I wanted to 
© meet. Upon my ſoul I will drink a bottle with 

preſently ; but firſt I will give you a great 
12 over the pate. There is for you, you 
raſcal. Upon my ſoul, if you do not give me ſa- 
© tisfa&tion for that blow, [ will give you another.” 
And then drawing his ſword put himſelf in a poſture 
*e defence, which was the 8 0 ſcience he under- 
3 ood. N | 


: I 1 Iones 


= 
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Juones was a little ſtaggered by the blow which 
came ſomewhat unexpeCtedly ; but preſently re- 
covering himſelf he alſo drew, and though he un- 
derſtood nothing of fencing, preſt on ſo boldly upon 
Fitzpatrick, that he beat down his guard, and ſheathed 
one half of his ſword in the body of the ſaid gentle- 
man, who had no ſooner received it, than he ſtept 
backwards, dropt the point of his ſword, and lean- 
ing upon it, cried, I have ſatisfaction enough: I 
* am a dead man.“ Ez H e 
I hope not, cries Jones, but whatever be the 
conſequence, you mult be ſenſible you have drawn 
it upon yourſelf.” At this inſtant a number of fel- 
lows ruſhed in and ſeized Jones, who told them, he 
ſhould make no reſiſtance, and begged ſome of them 
at leaſt would take care of the wounded gentle- 


4 »* % i 
| « 
» © L * 
„ — 


Ay,“ cries' one of the fellows, the wounded 
F cer will be taken care enough of; for 1 
* ſuppoſe he hath not many hours to live. As for 
© you, Sir, you have a month at leaſt good yet.“ 
*D—n me Jack,” ſaid another, he hath prevented 
© his voyage; he's bound to another port now;' 
and many other ſuch jeſts was our poor Jones made 
the ſubject of, by theſe fellows, who were indeed the 
gang employed by lord Fellamar, and had dogged 
him into the houſe of Mrs. Fitzpatrick, waiting for 
him at the corner of the ſtreet when this unfortunate 
accident happened. 5 4 . 
The officer who commanded this gang very wiſely 
concluded, that his buſineſs was now to deliver his 
priſoner into the hands of the civil magiſtrate. He 
ordered him therefore to be carried to a public houſe, 
Where having ſent for a conſtable, he delivered him 
to his cuſtody. _ | * 6! 
The conſtable ſeeing Mr. Jones very well dreſt, 
and hearing that the accident had happened in a duel, 
treated his priſoner with great civility, and, at his 
requeſt, diſpatched a meſſenger to enquire after the 
TN > d 2 wounded 
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wounded: gentleman; who was now at a tavern under 
the ſurgeon's hands. The report brought back was, 
that the wound was certainly mortal, and there were 
no hopes of life. Upon which the conſtable informed 
Jones, that he muſt go before a juſtice. He an- 
ſwered, Wherever you pleaſe: I am indifferent as 
to what happens to me; for though I am con- 
© yinced I am not guilty of murder in the eye of the 
© lay, yet theeyeight of blood I find intolerable upon 
c my mind. 

Jones was now conducted Hefors the 3 where 3 
che ſurgeon who dreſſed Mr. F itzpatrick. appeared, 
and depoſed, that he believed the wound to be mor- 
tal; upon which the-priſoner was committed to the 
Gatehouſe. It was very late at night, ſo that Jones 
would not ſend for Partridge till the next morning; 
and as he never ſhut his eyes till ſeven, ſo it was 
near twelve before the poor fellow, who was greatly 
frightened at not hearing from his maſter ſo long, 
received a meſſage, which aft deprived him of his 
being, when he heard it. | 

He went to the — with trembling knees 
and a beating heart, and was no ſooner arrived in 
the preſence of Jones, than he lamented the miſ- 
fortune that had befallen him, with many tears, 
looking all the while frequently about him in great 
terror; for as the news now arrived that Mr. Fitz- 
patrick was dead, the poor fellow apprehended every 
minute that his ghoſt would enter the room. At 
laſt, he delivered him a letter, which he had like to 
have forgot, and which came from Sophia by the 
hands of Black George. 

Jones preſently 5 every one out of che 


room, and having n broke en the letter, read 
as follows : i 2 


of — owe the boa m me again to an ac- 
© cident which I own ſurprizes me. My aunt hath 
* juſt now ſhewn me a letter trom you to gy Bel- 
NE: 8 laſton, 


0 
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© laſton, which contains a propoſal of marriage. I 
am convinced it is your own hand; and what more 
« ſurprizes me, is, that it is dated at the very time 
© when you would have me imagine you was under 
* ſuch concern on my account, I leave you to 
comment on this fact. All I defire is, that your 
* name may never more be mentioned to | 


8. W. 


Of the preſent ſituation of Mr. Jones's mind, and 
af the pangs with which he was now tormented, we 
cannot give the reader a better idea, than by ſaying, 
his miſery was ſuch, that even Thwackum would 
almoſt have pitied him. But bad as it is, we ſhall at 
preſent leave him in it, as his good genius (if he really 
had any) ſeems to have done. - And here we put an 
end to the ſixteenth book of our hiſtory. 


| Containing three days. 


Containing a portion of introdufory writing. 


7 HEN a comic writer hath made his principal 
WW characters as happy as he can; or when a 
tragic writer hath brought them to the higheſt pitch 
of human miſery, they both conclude their buſi- 
neſs to be done, and that their work is come to a 

- Had we been of the tragic complexion, the reader 
© muſt now allow we were very nearly arrived at this 
period, fince it would be difficult for the devil, or 
irs of his repreſentatives on earth, to have contrived 
much greater torments for poor Jones, than thoſe in 
which we left him in the laſt chapter; and as for 
Sophia, a good-natured woman would hardly wiſh 

more unealineſs to a rival, than what ſhe muſt at 

% rm no > 8 5 „ „% LEI, eee preſent 
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_ preſent be ſuppoſed to feel. What then remains to 


complete the tragedy but a ui or two, and a few | 
moral ſentences. 


_ to bring our Gris out of theis: preſent 
guiſn and diſtreſs, and to land them ar laſt on the 

re of happineſs, ſeems a much harder taſk ; a taſk. _ 
indeed ſo hard, that we do not undertake to execute 
Tt. In regard to Sophia, it is more than hebt, 
that we ſhall ſomewhere or other provide a good 
huſband for her in the end, either Blifil, or my bd, 
or ſomebody elſe; but as to poor Jones, ſuch are che 
calamities in which he is at preſent involved, owing 
do his imprudence, by which if a man doth not be- 
come felon to the world, he is at leaſt a Felo de ſe; 
fo deſtitute is he now of friends, and fo perſecuteck 
by enemies, that we almoſt deſpair of brim him 
to any good; and if our reader delights in ſeeing 
executions, I think he ought not to loſe any time in 
taking a firſt row at Tyburn. _ 

ThisI faithfully promiſe, that notwithſtanding any 
affection, which we may be ſuppoſed to have for this 
rogue, whom we have unfortunately made our hero, 
we will lend him none of that ſupernatural aſſiſtance 
with which we are entruſted, upon condition that we 
uſe it only on very important accaſions.” If he doth 
not therefore find ſome natural means of fairly ex- 
tricating himſelf from all his diſtreſſes, we will do 
no violence to the truth and dignity of hiſtory oye | 
his ſake; for we had rather relate that he was han 
at Tyburn (which may very probably be the _ 4 
than forfeit our iategriry, or ſhock t faith of our 
reader. 

In this the ancients had a great advantage over the 
moderns. Their mythology, which was at that tinie 
more firmly believed by the vulgar than any religion 
is at preſent, gave them always an opportunity of de- 
hvering a favourite hero. Their deities were always 
ready at the writer's elbow, to execute any of his 
as At 3 and or more extraordinary the invention 


7 8 
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was, the greater was the ſurprize and delight of the . 


credulous reader. Thoſe writers could with greater 
eaſe have conveyed a hero from one country to ano- 
ther, nay from one world to another, and have 
brought him back again, than a poor eirbumſoriled: 
modern can deliver him from a gao. 
The Arabians and Perſians had an equalialtvan- 
tage in writing their tales from the Genii and Fairies, 


11 


which they believe in as an article of their faith, 


upon the authority of the Koran itſelf. But we have 
none of theſe helps. To natural means alone are we 
confined; let us try therefore What by theſe means 
may be done for poor Jones; though, to confeſs the 
truth; ſomething whiſpers me in the ear, that he doth 
not yet know the worſt of his fortune; and that a 
more ſhocking piece of news than any he hath yet 
E e for N in r er (eaves of 
te. 0 | N | * 
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. be generous ard grateful bebaview 5 Mrs Miter, 
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R. e and Mrs. Miller v were Inſt far 
don to breakfaſt; when Blifil, who had gone 


dut very early that ig returned to make one 
of the company. - froth, 95nd 


14 : 


He had not been long ſeated Fa ok he began * 


follpars Good Lord l my dear uncle, what do you 
think hath happened? I vow I am afraid of telling 
it you, for fear of ſhacking you with the remem⸗ 
© brance of ever having ſhewn any kindneſs to ſuch 
a villain.“ What is the matter, child, ſaid the 
uncle, I fear I have ſhewn kindneſs in my life to 
* the unworthy more than once. But charity doth 
not adopt the vices of its objects. 0, Sir 
returned Blifil, © it is not without the ſecret direction 
of Providence that you mention the word adoption. 
L Your opted - ſon, N chat Jones, that wretch 


8 © whom 


19 
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| - rhe you nouriſhed | in your boſom, hath proved 
bone of the greateſt villains upon earth.“ By all 
© that's ſacred tis falſe,” cries Mrs. Miller: e. Mr. 
Jones is no villain. He is one of the worthieſt 
dL ereatures breathing ; and if any other perſon had 
called him villain, I would have thrown all this 
« boiling water in his face.” Mr. Allworthy looked 
very much amazed at this behaviour. But ſhe did 
not give him leave to 3 before turning to him, 
me cried, © I hope you will not be angry with me; 
I would not offend you, Sir, for the world; but 
indeed I could not bear to hear him called 0.“ 
I muſt own, Madam, ſaid Allworthy very gravely, 
I am a little ſurprized to hear you ſo warmly de- 
fend a fellow you do not know. O] I do know 
him, Mr. Allworthy, ſaid ſhe, indeed I do; I 
* ſhould be the moſt ungrateful of all wretches if I 
© denied it. O! he hath preſeryed me and my little 
family; we have all reaſon to bleſs him while we 
©live.—— And I pray heaven to bleſs him, and 
© turn the hearts of his malicious enemies. I know, 
2 find, I ſee he hath ſuch.* © You furprize me, 
F Madam, {till more,? ſaid Allworthy, <fure you muſt 
© mean ſome other, It is impoſſible you ſhould have 
* any ſuch obligations to the man my nephew men- 
tions.“ Too ſurely,” anſwered ſhe, I have ob- 
8 Bgatbonz to him of the greateſt and tendereſt kind 
He hath been the preſerver of me and mine. 
Believe me, Sir, he hath been abuſed, groſsly 
© abuſed to you; T know he hath, or you, whom 
I know to be all goodneſs and honour, would not, 
after the many kind and tender things I have 
cheard you ſay of this poor helpleſs child, have 
© ſo diſdainfully called him fellow. Indeed, my beſt 
9 of friends, he deſerves a kinder appellation from 
you, had you heard the good, the kind, the grateful- 
* things which I have heard him utter of you. He 
© never mentions your name but with a ſort of ado- 
f ration. In this very room I have ſeen him on his 
2 A | c knees, 


\ 


© knees, 8 all a bleflings 1 W upon 
Jour head. I do not love L child dans better 
than he loves you.. g 
„ ſee, Sir, now, ſaid Blifil, with one of thoſe 
grinning ſneers with which the devil marks his beſt 
beloved, Mrs. Miller really doth know him. I 
6 * ſuppoſe you will find ſhe is not the only one of 
© your acquaintance to-whom he hath expoſed you. 
As for my character, I perceive by ſome hints ſhe 
© hath thrown out, he hath been very free with it, 
© but I forgive him.” © And the Lord forgive you, 
< Sir,” ſays Mrs. Miller, © we have all ſins enough to 
© ſtand. in need of his forgiveneſs.” | 
pon my word, Mrs. Miller,” ſaid Allworthy, 
1 N not cake this behaviour of yours to my nephew, 
© kindly; and I do aſſure you, as any reflections 


which you caſt upon him muſt come only from 


that wickedeſt of men, they would only ſerve, if 
that were poſſible, to heighten my. reſentment 
9 * againſt him: for I muſt tell you, Mrs. Miller, the 
young man who now ſtands before you, hath ever 
been the warmeſt advocate for the ungrateful wretch 
* whoſe cauſe you eſpouſe. This, I think, when you 
hear it from my own mouth, will make you wonder 
© at ſo much baſeneſs and ingratitude.* . 

© You are deceived, Sir, anſwered Mrs. Miller, £ 
© if they were the laſt words which were to iſſue 
from my lips, I would ſay you were deceived ; 


© and I once more repeat it, the Lord forgive thoſe 


© who have deceived you. I do not pretend to ſay 


1; | © the young man is without faults ; but they are all 


© the faults of wildneſs and of youth; faults which 
© he may, nay, which I am certain he will relinquiſh, 
© and if he ſhould not, they are vaſtly overbalanced 
© by one of the. moſt humane, renders honeſt hearts 
© that ever man was bleſt with.” 1 
Undeed, Mrs. Miller,“ ſaid Alleworthy⸗ © had this 
4 been related of you, I ſhould not have believed it.” 
4 Indeed, Sir, anſwered The. * you will believe every 


© thing. 
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. 1 1 beve ſaid, I am fure you will; and when 
* you: have heard the ſtory which I ſhall tell you 
„(for Iwill tell you all), you er be ſo far from being 

* offended, that you will own (I know your juſtice fo 
_ © well) that I muſt have been the moſt deſpicable and 

* moſt ungrateful of wretches, if I had acted Np 
d "ME art than I have. 
Well, Madam, faid Allworthy, c I Mall be very 

* glad d to hear any good excuſe for a behaviour which, 
I muſt confeſs, I think wants an excuſe. And now, 
a Madam, will you be pleaſed to let my . 
p proceed in his ſtory without interruption. H 
« would not have introduced a matter of ſlight Gy 
* ſequence with ſuch a preface. Perhaps even this 
© ſtory will cure you of your miſtake.* 

Mrs. Miller gave tokens of ſubmiſſion, and then 
Mr. Blifil began thus : I am ſure, Sir, if you don't 
< think proper to reſent the ill uſage of Mrs. Miller, 
© I ſhall eaſily forgive what affects me only. I think 

@ vg? goodneſs hath not deſerved this indignity at 

her hands.“ Well, child,” ſaid Allworthy, but 
« what is this new inſtance? What hath he done of 
late?“ What?” cries Blifil, © notwithſtanding all 
Mrs. Miller hath ſaid, I am very ſorry to relate, 
© and what you ſhould never have heard from me, 
© had it not been a matter impoſſible to conceal from 
© the whole world. In ſhort, he hath killed a man; 
I will not fay murdered, for perhaps it may not 
, ing ſo vonfiruct.! in law, and 1 hope the beſt for his 
Fſake,: 

Allworthy Wok debe and bleſſed winni ; 
and then turning to Mrs. Miller, he cried, 6 en 
4 Madam, what ſay you now? 

Why, I ſay, Sir, anſwered ſhe, c hae 1 never 
was more concerned at any thing in my life; but, 
if the fact be true, I am convinced the man, who- 
F ever he is, was in fault, Heaven knows there are 
* many villains in this town, who make it their 

f . to provoke young gentlemen. we 
| © put 
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© pered, He was beloved ee one in the houſe, 
and every one who came near itt. 


6 but ſpent whole hours in playing with 
WT de eee e e 
Some readers may perhaps be pleaſed with theſe 
minute eircumſtances, in relating of which we follow 
the example of Plutarch, one of the beſt of our 
brother hiſtorians ; and others to whom they may 


a 
— 


appear trivial, will, we hope, at leaſt pardon them, 
as we are never prolix on ſuch occaſions. 
ne * ET | 22 2 . 1 1199 e 

In wv . 


The arrival of Mr. Weſtern, with ſome matters con- 
102 1.” cerning the paternal authority. © 
; 215 / „ LIT 7 SOS 5 . ; 


A RS. Miller had 3 the room, when 
1V4 Mr. Weſtern entered; but not before a ſmall 
_ wrangling bout had paſſed between him and his 
chairmen ; for the P nor who had taken up their 
burden at the Hercules Pillars, had conceived no 
hopes of having any future good cuſtomer in the 
ſquire; and they were moreover farther encouraged 
by his generoſity (for he had given them of his own 
accord ſixpence more than their fare); they there- 
fore very boldly demanded another ſhilling, which ſo 
rovoked the ſquire, that he not only beſtowed many 
penwy curſes on them at the door, but retained his 
2 3 ws anger 


© who's, not 1 
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anger 0 TEIN into the room; ſwearing that all 


the Londoners were like the court, and thought of 


nothing but plundering country gentlemen. D-. 
me, ſays he, if I won't walk in the rain rather 


than get into one of their hand- barrows again. 


They have jolted me more in a mile than Brown 


_ © Beſs would in a long fox:chace,” “ 


When his wrath on this occaſion was a tie ap- 
peaſed, he reſumed the ſame paſſionate tone on ano- 
ther. There, fays he, there: is fine buſineſs for- 
© wards now. The hounds have changed at laſt, 


and when we imagined we had a fox to deal with, 


© od-rat⸗ it, it turns out to be a badger at laſt.. 
Pray, my good neighbour,” ſaid Allworthy, 


drop your metaphors, and ſpeak a little Plant. 


* Why then, ſays the ſquire, to tell you plainly, 


we have been all this time afraid of a ſon o 4 


vhore, of a baſtard of ſomebody 95 * don't know 


And now here is a confounded 
« ſon of a whore of a lord, who may be a baſtard 


too for what + know or care, for he ſnhall never 


have a daughter of mine by my conſent. They 
© have beggared the nation, but they ſhall never 


c « beggar me. _—_ land-ſhall aver be ſent over to 
£ Han aten 1d 0 


- 


4 3 me wands my War friend,” add 


Allworthy. 11 Why, 20unds! I am furprized myſelf,” 


anſwered the ſquire, I went to zee ſiſter Weſtern 


F laſt night; according to her own appointment, and 
there I was had into a whole roomfull of women. — 


There was my lady couſin Bellaſton, and my lady 
0 Betty, and my lady Catharine, and my lady I 
© don't know who; dn me if ever you catch me 
© among ſuch a kennel of hoop - petticoat bs. 
© D—n me, -I'd rather be run by my own dogs, as 
one Acton was, that the ſtory book ſays was turned 
© into a hare; and his own dogs killed: un, and eat 


Jun. Odsrabbet-it, no mortal was ever run in ſuch 


0 t ammanner z if I dogged one way, one had me, if 


D | I offered 


* 
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I offered to clap back, another ſnapped me. O 
certainly one of the greareſt matches in England, : 
ſays one couſin (here he attempted to mimic them); 
© A very advantageous. offer indeed, cries another 
coula, * (for you muſt know th be all my couſins 
© thof I never zeed half oum before.) * Surely,” 
ſays that fat a ſe b—, my lady Bellaſton, “ Couſin, 
<« you mult be out of) your wits to think of refuſing 
tc ſuch an offer. 
Now I begin to underſtand,” Lays Allworthy, 
C * perſon hath made poſals t to Miſs Weſtern, 
* which the ladies of the anuly pave, but! is not 
© to your liking.” 
My liking! fad Weſtern, . how che devil 
© ſhould it? I tell you it is a lord, and thoſe are 
© always volks whom you know I always reſolved to 
© have nothing to do with. Did unt I refuſe a mattet 
© of yorty years purchaſe now for a bit of land, which 
tone oum had a mind to put into a park, only becauſe 
© I would have no dealings with lords, and doſt 
© think I would marry my daughter zu? Beſides, 
© ben't I engaged to you, and did 1 ever go off any 
© bargain when I had promiſed? —_ 

_ © As to that point, neighbour,” 0 Allworthy, | 
<] entirely releaſe you from any engagement. No 
© contract can be binding between parties who have 
© not a full power to make it at the time, nor ever 
« afterwards acquire the power of fulfilling it. 
Slud! then, anſwered Weſtern, I tell you 1 
© have power, and I will fulfil it. Come along with 
© me directly to Doctors Commons, I will get a 
* licence; and I will go to ſiſter and take away the 
© wench by force, and ſhe ſhall ha un, or I will lock 
© her up and keep her upon bread and water as long 
© as ſhe lives. 

Mr. Weſtern,” Laid Allwerthy,. 7 Mall I beg 

© you will hear my full ſentiments on this matter? 

. © Hear thee ! ay to be ſure, I will,” anſwered he. 
0 ad then, * cries Allworthy, 1 can truly ſay, 

| . without 
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© without a compliment either to you or the young 
©'lady, that when this match was propoſed, I em- 
© braced it very readily and heartily, from my regard 
© to you both. An alliance between two families ſo: 
© nearly neighbours, and between whom there had 
© always exiſted ſo. mutual an intercourſe and good 
© harmony, I thought a moſt defirable event; and 
< with regard to the young lady, not only the con- 
current opinion of all who knew her, but my own 
© obſervation aſſured me, that ſhe would be an in- 
« eſtimable treaſure to a good huſband. I ſhall ſay 
< nothing of her perſonal qualifications, which cer- 
< tainly are admirable; her good-nature, her cha- 
_ © ritablediſpoſition, her modeſty, are too well known 
© to need any panegyric : but ſhe hath one quality 
© which exiſted in a high degree in that beſt of wo- 
© men, who is now one of the firſt of angels, which, 
< as it is not of a glaring kind, more commonly 
< eſcapes obſervation; ſo little indeed it is remarked, 
© that I want a word to expreſs it. I muſt uſe nega- 
© tives on this occaſion. I never heard any thing of 
< pertneſs, or what is called repartee out of her 
© mouth; no pretence to wit, much leſs to that kind 
© of wiſdom, which is the reſult only of great learn- 
ing and experience; the affectation of which, in 
© a young woman, is as abſurd as any of the af- 
fectations of an ape. No dictatorial ſentiments, 
no judicial opinions, no profound criticiſms. 
Whenever J have ſeen her in the company of men; 
© ſhe hath been all attention, with the modeſty of a 
© learner, not the forwardneſs of a teacher. You'll 
« pardon me for it, but I once, to try her only, de- 
© fired her opinion on a point which was controverted 
© between Mr. Thwackum and Mr. Square. To 
© which ſhe anſwered with much {weetneſs, © You 
cc will pardon me, good Mr. Allworthy, I am ſure 
te you cannot in earneſt think me capable of decid- 
ing any point in which two ſuch gentlemen diſ- 
< agree.” Thwackum and Square, Who 1 
bs >. 9 es | + alike- | 


* 
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© alike eee — ſure of a favourable de- 
« cifion, ſeconded my requeſt. -| She anſwered with 
©the-ſame: good humour, I muſt abſolutely be 
te excuſed; for I will affront neither ſo much, as to 
te give my judgment on his ſide.“ Indeed, the 
always ſhewed the higheſt deference to the under- 
© ſtandings of men; a quality abſolutely eſſential to 
the making a good 9 I ſhall only add, that 
as ſhe is moſt apparently void of all affectation, this | 
< deference muſt be certainly real.. 
Here Blifil ſighed bitterly; upon which Weſtern, | 
whoſe eyes were full of tears at the praiſe of Sophia, 
blubbered out, Don't be chicken-hearted, for ſhat 


ha her, d — n oy that ha her, if _ was inn 


times as good.. 0080 
Remember your promiſe, Sir, Fas Allworthy, 
, 1 was not to be interrupted.” Well, ſhat unt, 


anſwered the ſquire, I won't ſpeak another word. 


Now, my good friend, continued Allworthy, 
J have dwelt fo long on the merit of this oung 
lady, partly as I really am in love with her cha- 
© racter, and partly that fortune (for the match in 
© that light 1s really advantageous on my nephew's 
* fide) might not be imagined to be my principal 
view in having ſo eagerly embraced the propoſal 
Indeed, I heartily withed to receive ſo great a jewel 
tinto my family; but though I may wiſh for many 

© good things, I would not therefore ſteal them, or 
© be guilty of any violence or injuſtice to poſſeſs my - 
« ſelf of them. Now to force a woman into a mar- 
© riage contrary to her conſent or approbation, is an 


. © a&t of ſuch injuſtice and oppreſſion, that I wiſh 


© the laws of our country could reſtrain it; but a 
good conſcience is never lawleſs in the worſt re- 
© culated ſtate, and will provide thoſe laws for it- 

© felf,, which the neglect of legiſlators hath forgor- 

© ten to ſupply, This is ſurely a caſe of that kind; 


. © for is it not cruel, nay impious, to force a woman 


© ipto that ſtate againſt her will; for her behaviour in 
R * which 
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© which ſhe is to be accountable to the higheſt and 
moſt dreadful court of judicature, and to anſwer 
Lat the peril of her ſoul ?. To diſcharge the matri- 
© monial duties in an adequate manner is no eaſy 
© taſk ; and ſhall we lay this burthen upon a woman, 

© while we at the ſame time deprive her of all that 
© affiſtance which may enable her to undergo it? 2 
© Shall we tear her very heart from her, while we ates 
©enjoin her duties to which a whole heart is ſcarce 
©equal? I muſt ſpeak very plainly here, I think pa- 
© rents who act in this manner are acceſſaries to all 
© the guilt which their children afterwards incur, and 4 
© of courſe muſt, before a juſt judge, expect to par- F 
© take of their puniſhment ; but if they could avoid 
© this, good heaven! is there a ſoul who can bear the 1 
thought of having contributed to the damnation 
C! ß ̃ĩðùd ĩͤ En 
For theſe reaſons, my beſt neighbour, as I ſee the 
* inclinations of this young lady are moſt unhappily 
© averſe to my nephew, I muſt decline any further 
- © thoughts of the honour you intended him, though 
I aſſure you I ſhall always retain the moſt grateful 
C 8 
Well, Sir,” ſaid Weſtern (the froth burſting forth 
from his lips the moment they were uncorked), © you 
© cannot ſay but I have heard you out, and'now I 
© expect you'll hear me; and if I don't anſwer every 
word on't, why then I'11 conſent to gee the matter 
. © up. Firſt then, I deſire you to anſwer me one 
«* queſtion,” Did not I beget her? did not I beget 
© her? anſwer me that. They ſay indeed, it is a 
© wiſe father that knows his own child; but I am 
| © ſure J have the beſt title to her, for I bred her up. 
© But I believe you will allow me to be her father, 
© and if I'be, am I not to govern my own child? I 
. © aſk you that, am I not to govern my own child? 
© and if I am to govern her in other matters, ſurely 
J am to govern her in this which concerns her 
© moſt. And what am Tdefiring all this while? Am 
VOI. VII. C 
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x 1 deſiring her to do any thing for me? to give me 


* 


* the 


Tany ching ? Zu much on tothe er ſid by. that I am 
e only deſiring her to take away half my eſteate now, 

c and rother er half when I die, Well, and what is 
e; it all vor? Why is unt to make her happy? It's 
t enough to make one mad to hear volks talk; if L 
{Pg going to. mary myſelf, then the Would ha 
© reaſon to * and to A but, the con- 
c * trary,  han't I offered to bind down my and in, zuch 
* 2 manner, that 1 could not marry if I would, zeeing 
© as 9 1 5 Won earth would hg me. What 
do more? I contribute to 


* her e . bude! Id zee all the world 


«© d—n'd bevore her little vinger ſhould be hurt. 
© Indeed, Mr. Allworthy, you muſt excuſe me, but 
Iam ſurprized, to hear you talk in zuch a manner, 
and I muſt ſay, take it how you will, that L thought 
© you had more ſenſe.” _ 


Ribery ed reflection only with aſmile; 3 


nor could he, if he would have endeavoured it, have 


conveyed into that ſmile any mixture of malice or 
contempt. His ſmiles at folly were indeed ſuch ag 
we may ſuppoſe the angels beſtow on the abſurdities 


of mankind. 


and. ſincereſt affection; but yet 
vomen are ſeldom proof againſt perſeyerance. Why 


- © lord, Mr. Weſtern is ſo 77 to 


Blifil now deſired to be permitted to ſpeak a, few 
words. As to uſing any violence on the young 
* lady, I am ſure I ſhall never conſent to it. My 


conſcience will not permit me to uſe violence on 


any one, much leſs, on a lady for whom, however 
© cruel ſhe is to me, I ſhall always. preſerve the pureſt 
have read, that 


© may I not hope then by ſuch, perſeverance at laſt 
© to. gain, thoſe inclinations, in Which for the future 
© L ſhall, perhaps, haye no rival? 5 as for this 
me to him; 


0 ſure, Sir, you will not deny. 0 mp that;a PATENT 
ich at leaſt a negative voice in theſe matters; nay, 


Sage, 320 this very young lay her a ay ſo 
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mote tlian ohct; and decl are, that ſhe thought 
6 children inexcuſable who married in direct oppo- 
© fition to the will of their parents. Beſides, though, 
© the other ladies of the family ſeem to favour the 
© pretenſions of my lord, I do not find the lady her- 
© ſelf is inclined to give him any countenance; alas1 
am too well affured ſhe is not; I am too ſenfible 
© that eg 34 of men remains ug in her 
heart.“ 
© Ay, ay, ſo. he 1 cries Weſtern. ©" 
But ſurely,” ſays Blifil, when ſhe hears of this 
C IR which he hath committed, if the law ſhould 
_ © ſpare his life 
What's that?” cries Weſtern, 0 murder] hath he 
* committed a murder, and is there any hopes of 
© ſeeing him hanged? T ol de rol, tol lol de rol. # 
Here he fell a ſing 0 Au capering about the room. 
Child,“ fays Al orthy; his unha oY Nr 
* of yours diſtreſſes me beyond meaſure, I heartily 
* pity you, and would do every fair thing | to promote 
© your ſucceſs," _ 
© I defire no more, cries Blifil, I am convinced 
my dear uncle hath a better opinion of me than 
* to think that T myſelf would ACCEPT of more.” 
Lookee, ſays Allworthy, © you. have my leave 
to write, to'vilit, if ſhe will permit it. but I 
© infiſt on no thoughts of violence, I will haye no 
© confinement, nothing of that kind attempted.” 
Well, well, cries the ſquire, nothing of that 
© kind ſhall be' attempted; we will tr 1 longer 
* what fair means will effect; and if this fellow be 
© but hanged out of the way=—T ol lol de rol. 1 
© never heard better news in my life; I warrant every 
© thing goeg to my mind. Do, prithee, dear All- 
© worthy, come and dine with me at the Hercules 
Pillars: 1 have beſpoke a ſhoulder of mutton 
© roaſted, and a ſpare-rib of pork, and a fowl and 
c * ES ſauce. There wilt be nobody but ourſelves, 
wel we have a mind to have the landtord; for 
Ee 2 55 I have 


Mr. Allworthy at laſt agreed to this invitation, 
and ſoon after the ſquire went off, ſinging and ca- 
pering at the hopes of ſeeing the ſpeedy tragical end 
of poor Jones. VVV 

When he was gone, Mr. Allworthy reſumed the 
aforeſaid ſubject with much gravity. He told his 
nephew, © He wiſhed with all his heart he would en- 
deavour to conquer a paſſion, in which I cannot,” 
ſays he, © flatter you with any hopes of ſucceeding. 
It is certainly a vulgar error, that averfion in a 
_ © woman: may 1 conquered by perſeverance. In- 
* e perhaps, ſometimes yield to it; but 

© the uſual triumphs gained by perſeverance in a 
© lover, are over caprice, prudence, affectation, and 
© often an exorbitant degree of levity, which excites 
* women, not overwarm. in their conſtitutions, to 

'© indulge their vanity by prolonging the time of 
_ © courtſhip, even when they are well-enough pleaſed 
© with the object, and reſolve (if they ever reſolve at 
© all) to make him a very pitiful amends in the end. 
© But a fixed diſlike, as I am afraid this is, will rather 
© gather ſtrength, than be conquered by time. Be- 
* Fades, my dear, I have another apprehenſion which 
© you muſt excuſe. I am afraid this paſſion which 
© you have for this fine young creature, hath her 
© beautiful perſon too much for its object, and is 
© unworthy of the name of that love, which is the 
© only foundation of matrimonial felicity. To ad- 
_ © mire, to like, and to long for the poſſeſſion of a 
© beautiful woman, without any regard to her ſenti- 
ments towards us, is, I am afraid, too natural; but 
© love, I believe, is the child of love only; at leaſt, 
I am pretty confident, that to love * 
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« who we are aſſured hates us, is not in human 
nature. Examine your heart, therefore, thoroughly, 
© my good boy, and if, upon examination, you have 
but the leaſt ſuſpicion of this kind, I am ſure your 
_ © own virtue and religion will impel you to drive 
©ſo vielous a pafnon fem your heart, and your good 
ſenſe will ſoon enable you to do it without pain.” * - 
The reader may pretty well gueſs Blifil's anſwer; 
but if he ſhould be at a loſs, we are not at pre- 
ſent,” at leiſure to ſatisfy him, as our hiftory now” | 
haſtens on to matters of higher importance, and we 
can no longer bear to be abſent from Sophia. 
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An extraordinary ſrene between Sophia and ber aunt. 


* 1 


HE lowing heifer, and the bleating ewe in 
' | herds and flocks; may ramble ſafe and unre- 
eee through the paſtures. Theſe are, indeed, 
ereafter doomed to be the prey of man; yet many 
years are they ſuffered to enjoy their liberty un- 
diſturbed. But if a plump doe be diſcovered to have 
eſcaped from the foreſt, and to repoſe herſelf in ſome 
field or grove, the whole pariſh 1s preſently alarmed, 
every man is ready to ſet his dogs after her; and if 
ſhe is preſerved from the reſt by the good ſquire, it 
is only that he may ſecure her for his own eating. 
IT have often conſidered a very fine young woman 
of fortune and faſhion, when firſt found ſtrayed from 
the pale of her nurſery, to be in pretty much the 
ſame ſituation with this doe. The town is immedi- 
ately in an uproar, ſhe is hunted from park to play, 
from court to aſſembly, from aſſembly to her own 
chamber, and rarely eſcapes a ſingle ſeaſon from the 
jaws of ſome devourer or other; for if her friends 
protect her from ſome, it is only to deliver her over © . 
to one of their own chuſing, often more difagreeable _ 
to her than any of the reſt; while whole herds or | 
* e WE f flocks 
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flocks of other women ſecurely, and ſcarce regarded, 
traverſe the park, the play, the opera, and the afſem- 
bly; and though, for the moſt part at leaſt, they are 
at laſt devoured, yet for a long time do they wanton 
in liberty, without diſturbance or controul, 


Of all theſe paragons, none ever taſted more of 
this perſecution than poor Sophia. Her ill ſtars were 
not contented with all that ſhe had ſuffered on ac- 
count of Blifil, they now raiſed her another purſuer, 
who ſeemed likely to torment her no leſs than the 
other had done. 5 though her aunt was leſs violent, 
ſhe was no leſs aſſiduous in teazing her, than her 
father had been before. v7 Og 
The ſervants were no ſooner departed after dinner, 
than Mrs, Weſtern, who had opened the matter to 
Sophia, informed her, © That ſhe expected his lord- 
© ſhip that very afternoon, and intended to take the 
c firſt. opportunity of leaving her alone with him,” 
© If you do, Madam, anſwered Sophia, with ſome 
| ſpirit, © I ſhall take the firſt opportunity of leaving 
© him by himſelf” © How! Madam!” cries the 
aunt; is this the return you make me for my 
© kindneſs, in relieving you — your confinement 
© at your father 's? © You know, Madam, ſaid So- 
phia, the cauſe of that confinement was a refuſal ts 
comply with my father, in accepting a man I de- 
c teſted ; and will my dear aunt, who hath relieved me 
from that diſtreſs, involve me in another equally 
© bad?” © And do you think then, Madam, anſwered 
Mrs. Weſtern, that there is no difference between 
my lord Fellamar and Mr, Blifil?* Very little, in 
* my opinion, cries Sophia; and if I muſt be 
condemned to one, I would certainly have the 
merit of ſacrificing myſelf to my father's pleaſure.” 
Then my pleaſure, I find, ſaid the gunt, © hath 
very little weight with you; but that conſideration 
t ſhall nat move me. I act from nobler motives, 
The view of aggrandizing my family, of ennobling 
f yourſelf, is what I proceed upon. Have you . 
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5 ©ſenſe of ambition? Are there no charms in the 
© thoughts of having a coronet on your coach?“ 
© None, upon my honour,” ſaid Sophia. © A pin- 
© cuſhion” upon my coach would pleaſe me juſt as 
© well.” © Never mention honour,” cries the aunt. 
© Tt becomes not the mouth of ſuch a wreich. I am 
_ © ſorry, niece, you force me to uſe theſe words; 
© but I cannot bear your groveling temper ; you 
© have none of the blood of. the Weſterns. in you. 
© But however mean and baſe your own ideas are, 
© you ſhall bring no imputation on mine, I will 
© never ſuff& the world to ſay of me, that I encou- 
©raged you in refuſing one of the beſt matches in 
© England ; a match fich beſides its advantage in 
fortune, would do honour to almoſt any family, 
and hath indeed, in title, the advantage of ours.” 
© Surely,” ſays Sophia, I am born deficient, and 
© have not the ſenſes with which other people are 
< bleſſed; there muſt be certainly ſome ſenſe which 
© can reliſh the delights of ſound and ſhow, which 
© T have not; for ſurely mankind would not labour 
© ſo much, nor ſacrifice ſo much for the obtaining, 
© nor would they be ſo elate and proud with poſſeſſ- 
ing, what appeared to them, as it doth to me, the 
© moſt inſignificant of all trifles.” 3 

No, no, Miſs;' cries the aunt; you are born 
© with as many ſenſes as other people; but I aſſure 
© you, you are not born with a Faficient underſtand- 
© ing to make a fool of me, or to expoſe my conduct 
© to the world, ſo I declare thus to you upon my 
© word, and you know, I believe, how fixed my 
© reſolutions are, unleſs you agree to ſee his lordſhi 
© this afternoon; I will, with my own hands, deliver 
© you to-morrow. morning to. my brother, and will 
© never henceforth interfere with you, nor ſee your 
face again.” Sophia ſtood a few moments ſilent 
after this ſpeech, which was uttered in a moſt angry 
and peremptory tone; and then burſting into tears, 
Me cried, * Do with me, Madam, whatever you 
3 8 © pleaſe; 
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C pleaſe ; 1 4. He moſt miſerable undone wrerch, 
© upon « earth; f my dear aunt forſakes me, where 
« ſhall 1 look bt a protector? P— My dear niece," 
cries Bo ou will have a very 735 rotector in 
© his lordſhip; a protector whom nothing but 4 
« * hankering after that vile fellow Jones can make 

© you decline.” © Indeed, Madam,“ ſaid Sophia, you 
© wrong me. How can you imagine, after what you 
© have ſhewn me, if I hade ter any fuch thou hts, 
* that T ſhould not baniſh. them for ever. If. it will 
« ſatisfy you, 1 will receive the ſacrament upon it, 
never to ſee his face again. "ate. © Bug child, dear 
child,“ ſaid the aunt, be reaſonable ; can you in- 
vent 4 fingle Objection? “ I haye already, 1 
* think, told you a fufficient objection,” anſwered 
Sophia. What, cries the aunt; I remember 
© none.” Sure, Madam,” ſaid Sophia, I told you he 
c had ao mei in the rudeft and yet manner.” 1 In- 


IN 


419610 57 this 1 5 le manner?” .< Indeed, Ma- 
© dam,” faid Sophia, I am almoſt aſhamed to tell. 

you. He caught me in his arms, pulled me 
< down upon the ettee, and'thruſt his hand into my 
© boſon, andkifſed it with ſuch violence, that 1 have 
© the mark upon my left breaſt at this moment. 
© Indeed !' faid Mrs. Weſtern. © Yes, indeed, Ma- 
© dam,” anſwered Sophia; © my father luckily came 
cin at that inſtant, or heaven knows what rudeneſs 
© he intended to have proceeded to. © Tam aſtoniſh- 
© ed and confounded,” cries the aunt. ©* No woman 
© of the name of Weſtern hath been ever treated ſo, 
© fince we were a family. I would have torn the 
© eyes of a prince out, if he had attempted ſuch | 
* freedotns with me, It is impoſſible ; ſure, Sophia, 

© you muſt i invent this to raiſe my indignation againſt 
„him.“ 1 hope, Madam,” ſaid Sophia, * you have 
too good an opinion of me, to imagine me capable 
6 - te as af fntruth, e wad foul, it is true.” 
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II ſhould have ſtabbed. him to the heart had I been 
© preſent,” returned the aunt. © Yet ſurely he could 
* 8 no diſhonourable deſign; it is impoſſible! 
© he avg not: beſides, his propoſals ſhew he had 
© not; for they are not only honourable but generous. 
I don't know; the age allows too great freedoms. 
A. diſtant ſalute is all I would have allowed before 
the ceremony. I have had lovers formerly, not 
© ſo long ago neither; ſeveral lovers, though I never 
Vould conſent to marriage, and I never encouraged 
the leaſt freedom. It is a fooliſn cuſtom, and what 
© I never would agree to. No man kiſſed more of 
me than my cheek. It is as much as one can brin 
* one's ſelf to give lips up to a huſband; and, indeed, 
< could I ever have been perſuaded to marry, I be- 
. © lieve I ſhould not have ſoon been brought to endure 
© ſo much,” Tou will pardon me, dear Madam, 
ſaid Sophia. If I make one'obſervation : You own 
you have had many lovers, and the world knows 
<1t, even if you ſhould deny it. You refuſed them 
© all, and I am convinced one coronet at leaſt amon, 
© them.” Lou ſay true, dear Sophy, anſwered ſhe ; 
©} had once the offer of a title.“ IE then,” 
ſaid Sophia, © will you not ſuffer me to refuſe this 
© once?” It is true, child,” ſaid ſhe, I have refuſed 
the offer of a title; but it was not ſo good an offer; 
© that is, not ſo very, very good an offer. Tes, 
Madam, faid Sophia; but you have had very 
© great propoſals from men of vaſt fortunes. It was 
© not the firſt, nor the ſecond, nor the third advan- 
'< tageous match that offered itſelf.” I own it was 
not, ſaid ſhe. © Well, Madam, continued Sophia, 
and why may not I expect to have a ſecond perhaps 
| © better than this? You are now but a young woman, 
and I am convinced would not promiſe to yield to 
© the firſt lover of fortune, nay, or of title too. I 
am a very young woman, and ſure I need not 
© deſpair.” © Well, my dear, dear Sophy,” cries the 
aunt, what would you have me ſay?” © he 
i = h 1 11 only 
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'Y OF Bock XVII. 
« otily beg that I may not be left alone, at leaft this 
evening; grant me that, and I will fubmit, if you 
© think, after what is palt, I ought to ſee him in 9 
pour company.“ Well, I will grant it,” cries the 
| avnit. © Sophy, you Know I love you, and can 
| © deny you nothing. You know the eaſineſs of my 
* © nature; I have not always been To eaſy. ' I have 
on © been formerly thought cruel; by the men I mean, 
I was called the cruel Partheniffa. I have broke 
© many a window that has had verſes to the cruel 
© Partheniffa on it. Sophy, I was never ſo handſome 
© as you, and yet I had ſomething of you formerly, 
, Jam a little altered. Kingdoms and ſtates, as Tully 
| Cicero ſays in his epiſtles, undergo alterations, and 
© fo muſt the human form.” Thus run ſhe on for 
near half an hour upon herſelf, and her conqueſts, 
and her cruelty, till the arrival of my lord, who, 
after a moſt tedious viſit, during which Mrs. Weſtern 
never once. offered to leave the room, retired, not 
much more ſatisfied with the aunt than with the 
niece, | For Sophia had arty her aunt into ſo 
excellent a temper, that ſhe conſented to almoſt every 
thing her niece ſaid; and agreed, that a little diſtant 
behaviour might not be improper to ſo forward a 
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Thus Sophia, by a little well directed flattery, for 

which ſurely none will blame her, obtained a little 

\ eaſe for herſelf, and, at leaſt, put off the evil day. 
And now we have ſeen our heroine in a better ſitua- 

tion than the hath been for a long time before, we 
will look a little after Mr. Jones, whom we left in 

the moſt deplorable ſituation that can well be ima- 
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to meet Mr. Weſtern, Mrs. Miller ſet for- 


| wards to her ſon-in-law's lodgings, in order to ac- , 


gan him with the accident which had befallen his 
riend Jones; but he had known it long before from 
Partridge (for Jones, when he left Mrs. Miller, had 


been furniſhed with a room in the ſame houſe with 


Mr. Nightingale). The good woman found her 
daughter under great affliction on account of Mr. 


Jones, whom having comforted as well as ſhe could, 


me ſet forwards to the Gatehouſe, where ſhe heard 


he was, and where Mr. Nightingale was arrived 


before her. 


The firmneſs ng conſtancy of a true Sich is 4 
circumſtance ſo extremely delightful to perſons in any 


| kind of diſtreſs, that the diltrefs itſelf, if ir be only 


temporary, and admits of relief, is more than com- 


penſated by bringing this comfort with it. Nor are 
inſtances of this Kind ſo rare, as ſome ſuperficial and 


| inaccurate obſervers have reported. To ſay the truth, 


want of compaſſion is not to be numbered among our 
general faults. The black ingredient which fouls 
our diſpoſition is envy. Hence our eye is ſeldom, - 
I am afraid, turned upward to thoſe who are mani- 


feſtly greater, better, wiſer, or happier than ourſelves, 
- without ſome degree of malignity ; while we com- 


monly look downwards on the mean and miſerable, 
with ſufficient benevolence and pi Pity In fact, Lhave 
remarked, that moſt of the de ads which have diſ- 


covered themſelves in the friendſhips within my 
obſervation, have ariſen from envy only; a belliſt. 


rice; and en one "_ which I have known very 


few 
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few abſolutely exempt. But enough of a ſubject 

which, if purſued, would lead me too far. 

| Whether i it was that fortune was apprehenſive left 

Jones ſhould fink under the weight of his adverſity, 

and that ſhe might thus loſe any future opportunity 

of tormenting him ; or whether ſhe really abated 

ſomewhat of her ſeverity towards him, ſhe ſeemed a 

little to relax her perſecution; by ſending him the 

company of two ſuch faithful friends, and what is 
perhaps more rare, a faithful ſervant. For Partridge, 
though he had many imperfections, wanted not fide- 
lity; and though fear would not ſuffer him to be 
hanged for his maſter, yet the world, I enz _ 

not have bribed him to deſert his cauſe.” A 6 

While Jones was expreſſing great ueinfation! in 
the preſence of his friends, Partridge: brought an 
account, that Mr. F itzpatrick-was ſtill alive, though 
the ſurgeon declared that he had very little hopes. 

Upon which Jones fetching a deep ſigh, Nightingale 

ſaid to him; My dear Tom, why ſhould you afflict 
*-yourſelf ſo upon. an accident, which, whatever be 

© the confequence, can be attended with no danger 
to you, and in which your conſcience cannot ac- 
© cuſe you of having been in the leaſt to blame. If 
© the fellow ſtiould die, what have you done more 
than taken away the life of a ruffian in your own 
© defence? Sowill the coroner's inqueſt certainly find 
it; and then you will be.eafily admitted to bail; 

« and though you muſt undergo the form of a trial, a 
yet it is a trial which many men would ſtand for 
you for a-ſhilling.” Come, come, Mr. Jones, | 

ſays Mrs. Miller, © cheer yourſelf up. I knew you | 

could not be the aggreſſor, and ſo I told Mr. All- 

-* worthy, and ſo he thall acknowledge too before 1 

have done with him.“ | 
Jones gravely anſwered, That wherever might b 

© be his Mo he "ſhould always lament the having 


8 ſned the blood of One of his fellow- creatures, ag pe 


bone of the higheſt misfortunes which petal 
betallen 
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hpefallen mm But J have another mint of 
< the tendereſt kind. — O41, Mrs. Miller, I have loſt 
© what I held moſt dear upon earth.. That muſt 
© be a miſtreſs,”*. ſaid Mrs. Miller, © but come, come; 
I know more than you imagine; (for indeed Par- 
tridge had blabbed all) © and I have heard more 
than you know. Matters go better, I promiſe you, 
© than you think; and I would not give Blifil ſix- 
« pence for all the chance which he hath of the lady. 
Indeed, my dear friend, indeed, anſwered Jones, 
e you are an entire ſtranger to the cauſe of my grief. 
If you was acquainted with the ſtory, you would 
© allow my caſe admitted of no comfort. I appre- 
hend no danger from Blifil. Thave undone myſelf.“ 
Don't deſpair,” replied Mrs. Miller; © you know 
not what a woman can do, and if any thing be in 
* my power, I promiſe you I will do it to ferve you. 
It is my duty. My ſon, my dear Mr. Nightingale, 
ho is ſo kind to tell me he hath obligations to you 
bon the ſame account, knows it is my duty. Shall 
I go to the lady myſelf? I will lay any thing to 
© her you would have me lay.” 
Thou beſt of women, cries Foods, raking her her- 
by the hand, talk not of obligations to me 
but, as you have been ſo kind to mention it, there 
is a favour which, perhaps, may be in your power. 
] ſee you are acquainted with the lady (how you 
came by your information I know not), who fits 
indeed very near my heart. If you could contrive 
to deliver this (giving her a paper from his pocket), x 
by ſhall for ever acknowledge your goodneſs.” 
Give it me, ſaid Mrs. Miller. If I ſee it not 
in her own poſſeſſion before I ſleep, may my next 
© ſleep be — 2 Comfort a my good young 


man; be wiſe enough to take warning from paſt 
_ follies, and I warrant all ſhall be well, and I ſhall 
yet ſee you happy with the moſt charming young 


© lady. in the world ; for I fo hear from mo one 
« the is. | 


« ers 


i 
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© Relieve me, Madam,” faid he, I do not ſpeak 
9 che common cant of one in my unhappy ſitvation. 
© Before this dreadful accident happened, I had re- 
© ſolved to quit a life of which I was — ſenſible 
© of the wickednefs as well as folly. I do aſſure you, 
< notwithſtanding the difturbances I have unfortu- 
© nately occaſioned in your houſe, for which Theartily 
. © aſk your pardon, I am not an abandoned profligate. 
«Though 1 have been hurried into vices, I do not 
© approve a vicious character; nor will Lever, from 
© this moment, deſerve it.“ 
Mrs. Miller expreſſed great ſariafaRtion V in theſe 
declarations, 1 in the ſincerity of which ſhe averred ſhe 
had an entire faith; and now, the remainder of rhe 
converſation paſt in the joint attempts-of that good 
woman and Mr. Nightingale, to cheer the dejected 
ſpirits of Mr. Jones, in which they ſo far ſucceeded, 
as to leave him much better comforted and ſatisfied 
than they found him; to which happy alteration 
nothing ſo much contributed as the kind undertaking 
of Mrs. Miller, to deliver his letter to Sophia, which 
he deſpaired of finding any means to accompliſh ; 
for when Black George produced the laſt from So- 
phia, he informed Partridge, that ſhe had ſtrictly 
charged him, on pain of having it communicated 


do her father, not to bring her any anſwer. He was 


moreover not a little pleaſed, to find he haddo warm 
an advocate to Mr. Allworthy himſelf in this good 
woman, who was, in reality, one of the worthieſt 
creatures in the world. 
Alter about an hour's: viſir from the lady > 
Nightingale had been with him much longer), t 
both took their leave, promiſing to return to bin 
5 ſoon; during which, Mrs. Miller ſaid; ſtie hoped to 
bring him ſome good news from His miſtreſs, and 
Mr. Nightingale promiſed to enquire into the ſtate of 
Nr. Fitzpatrick s: wound, and likewiſe to find out 


ſome of the perſons who were 3 che ren 
r 75 . 


/ 
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The e of . theſe went directly in queſt of 
0 W we. likewiſe hall now atk . 


CH A P. VI. | 
In G Mrs. Miller pays a viſit to Sophia. 


COR ESS to the young lady was by no means 
1 difficult; for as ſhe lived now on a perfect 
1endly footing with her aunt, ſhe was at full liberty . 
to receive what viſitants ſhe pleaſed, 
Sophia was dreſſing, when ſhe was acquainted that 
there was a gentlewoman below to wait on her. As 
ſhe was neither afraid, nor aſhamed, to ſee any of bu hes 
own, ſex, Mrs. Miller was immediately admitted. 
Curt ſies and the uſual ceremonials between women 
who are ſtrangers. to each other, being, paſt,, Sophia 
ſaid, I haye not the pleaſure to know you, Madam.” 
No, Madam, anſwered Mrs. Miller, © and I muſt 
© beg. pardon for intruding upon you. But when you 
* know what has induced me to give you this trou- 
< ble, I hope © Pray, what is your buſineſs, 
© Madam?” faid Sophia, with a little emotion. © Ma- 
© dam, we are not alone,” replied Mrs. Miller, in a 
lo voice. Go out, Betty, ſaid Sophia. to 
When Betty was departed, Mrs. Miller ſaid, < 1 
: « was defired, Madam, by a very unhappy young 
« gentleman, to deliver. you this letter.” Sophia 
changed colour when ſhe ſaw the direction, well 


| Knowing, the hand, and, after ſome heſitation, ſaid, 


— 1 could not conceive, Madam, from your ap- 
pearance, that your bulineſs had been of: ſuch a 
© nature. —Whomever, you brought this letter from, 
T ſhall. not open it. I ſhould be ſorry to entertain 
an un juſt ſuſpicion .« of. any one; but you are an 
butter tranger to me. 

e If you will have patience, Madam, "anfered 
Mrs. Miller, I will acquaint you who. I am, and 
; how, I Tee, that, letter. he © Lhave.no, Nala, 
c am, 
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Madam, to know any thing ;* ries Sophia, © but 
I. muſt inſiſt on your delivering that letter back to 
© the perſon who gave it you. 5 
Mrs. Miller then fell upon her knees, and in the a 
moſt paſſionate terms, implored her compaſſion; to 
which Sophia anſwered : * Sure, Madam, it is ſur- 
| „ae bah ſhould be ſo very ſtrongly intereſted in 
s the behalf of this perſon. I would not think, 
Madam, No, Madam,” ſays Mrs. Miller, you *© 
© ſhall not think any thitig but the truth. I will tell 
you all, and you will not wonder that I am in- 
bon. tereſted. He is the beſt-natured creature that 
© eyer was born. She then began and related the 
ſtory of Mr. Henderſon. After this ſhe cried, 
e Madam, this is his goodneſs; but I have 
much more tender obligations to him. He hath 
< preſerved my child. Here, after ſhedding ſome 
tears, ſhe related every thing concerning that fact, 
ſuppreſſing only thoſe circumſtances. which would 
have moſt reflected on her daughter, and concluded 
with ſaying, Now, Madam, you ſhall judge whe- 
ther I can ever do enough for ſo kind, ſo good, ſo 
© generous 2 young man; and ſure he is the beſt 
© and worthieſt of all human beings.” . 
Ihe alterations in the countenance of Sophia had. 
hitherto been chiefly to her diſadvantage, and had 
| inclined her complexion to too great paleneſs'; but 
ſhe now waxed redder, if poſſible, than vermilion, 
and cried, I know not what to ſay ; certainly what 
« ariſes from gratitude , cannot be blamed But 
e What ſervice can my reading this letter do your 
3 friend, ſince I am te olved never Mrs. Miller 
fell again to her intreaties, and begged to be for- 
given, but ſhe could not, ſhe ſaid, carry it back. 
© Well, Madam,“ ſays Sophia, cl cannot help it, 
if you will force it upon me. —Certainly you may 
< Weave it whetherT will or no.” What Sophia meant, 
-or whether ſhe meant any thing, I will not pre- 
fume to determine; but Mrs. Mi! ler actually under- 


a 
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| Rood: this as a hint; and preſently laying the letter 
down on the table, took her) deave, having firſt 
bote dopermiffiory x0 wait / agaim on Sophia j "Which 
req ſt had neither aſſent hor denial. 

| The letter lay upunqche table bo longer han: till 
Mrs: Wilker was“ out b ſightʒ for then Sophia . 
And read it:- am 0 

This letter did baby Lind td his Sen 3 for 
it conſiſted of little more than confeſſions of; his 
- own unworthineſs; and bitter lamentations of deſpair, 
together with the moſt ſolemn proteſtations of his 


unalterakle fidelity to Sophia; of which, he ſaid, he 


hoped to convince her; if: he had ever more the 
honour of being admitted to her preſence ;: and that 
he could account forthe letter to lady Bellaſton, in 
ſuch a manner, that though it would not entitle him 


to her forgiveneſs; he hoped at leaſt to obtain it from 


her mercy . And concluded with vowing, that no- 
thing was ever dee int his en han to rr 
1 Bellaſton. 
Though Sophia nk the letter bios over with 
1 attention, his meaning ſtill remained a riddle 
her; nor could her invention ſuggeſt to her any 


ion to excuſe jones: She certainly remained very 


angry with him, though indeed lady Bellaſton took 


up ſo much of her reſentment, that her gentle mind 
had hut little left to beſtow on any other -perſon. 


That lady was moſt unluckily to dine this very 
day with her aunt Weſtern; and in the afternoon, 
they were all three, by appointment, to go together 
to the opera; and thence to lady Thomas Hatchet's 


drum. Sophia would have gladly been excuſed from 
all, but ſhe would not diſoblige her aunt; and as to the 
arts of counterfeiting illneſs, ſhe was ſo entirely a 


ſtranger to them, that it never once entered into her 


head. When ſhe was dreſt, therefore, down ſne went, 


reſolved to encounter all the horrors of the day, 
and a moſt diſagreeable one it proved ; for lady Bel- 


laſton took every opportunity very. al — flily 
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to infullt her; {to all which her dejection of ſpirits 
' diſabled her from making any return; and indeed, 
to confeſs the truth, ſne was at the "Oy beſt but an 
indifferent miſtreſs of repartee. 
Another misfortune which befel poor Sophia, was 
| the company of lord Fellamar, whom ſne met at the 
opera, and who attended her to the drum. And 
though both places were too public to admit of any 
particularities, and ſhe was farther relieved by the 
muſic at the one place, and by the cards at the other, 
me could not however enjoy herſelf in his company; 
for there is ſomething of delicacy in women, which 
woieiͤll not ſuffer them to be even eaſy in the preſence 
df a man whom they know to have pretenſions to 
chem, h which they are diſinclined to fa avour. 
ec Having in this chapter twice mentioned a drum, 
a word which our poſterity, it is hoped, will not 
underſtand in the ſenſe it is here applied, we ſhall, 
notwithſtanding our preſent haſte, ſtop a moment to 
deſcribe the entertainment here meant, and the rather 
as we can in a moment deſcribe it. 
A drum then, is an aſſembly of well- dreſſed per- 
 fons of both ſexes, moſt of whom play at cards, 
and the reſt do nothing at all; while the miſtreſs of 
the houſe performs the part of the landlady at an inn, 
and like the landlady of an inn prides herſelf in the 
number of her gueſts, though ſhe 1 not always, 
like her, get any thing by it. 
No wonder then, as ſo much f irits 3 be re- 
01 quired to ſupport any vivacity in theſe ſcenes of dul- 
nieſs, that we hear perſons of faſhion eternally com- 
plaining of the want of them; a complaint confined 
entirely to upper life. How inſupportable muſt we 
imagine this round of impertinence to- have been to 
Sophia at this. time; how difficult muſt ſhe have 
found it to force the appearance of gaiety into her 
looks, when her mind dictated nothing but the ten- 
gereſt ſorrow, and when every — was charged 
© with tormenting ideas. 


3 


Night 


NWMight however, at laſt; reſtpred her to her pillow, 
here we will leaye her to ſooth her melancholy at 
leaſt, though incapable ve fear of reſt, and ſhall 
purſue our hiſtory, which ſomething whiſpers us, is 
no arrived at thę eve of ſome great event- 


XA RS. Miller had a long diſcourſe with Mr. 
IVI Allworthy, at his return from dinner, in 
Which ſhe acquainted him with Jones's having un- 
. fortunately loſt all which he was pleaſed to beſtow on 
him at their ſeparation; and with the diſtreſſes to 
which that loſs had ſubjected him; of all which ſhe 
had received a full account from the faithful retailer 
Partridge. She then explained the obligations ſhe 
had to Jones; not that ſhe was entirely explicit with 
regard to her daughter; for though ſhe had the ut- 
maoſt confidence in Mr. Allworthy, and though there 
Could be no hopes of keeping an affair ſecret, which 
was unhappily known, to more than Half a dozen, 
yet ſhe could not prevail with herſelf to mention thoſe 
Fireumſtances which reflected moſt on the chaſtity 
ol por Nancy; but ſmothered that part of her evi- 
dence as cautiouſly as if ſhe had been before a judge, 


and the girl was now on her trial for the murder of 


1:3 baftard: l | 


Allworthy ſaid, There were few characters ſo ab- 


ſolutely vicious as not to have the leaſt mixture of 
good in them. However, ſays he, I cannot 


deny but that you had ſome obligations to the fel- 
t low, bad as he is, and I ſhall therefore excuſe what 


haf paſt already, but muſt inſiſt you never mention 
_ + his name to me more; for I promiſe you, it was 


uy upon the fulleſt 6 and plaineſt evidence that J re- 
t ſolved to take the meaſures I have taken.“ Well, 


Ff 2 time 
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time will ſhew all matters in their true and natural 
(colours, and that you will be convinced this poor 


young man deſerves better of uu than ſome other | 


© folks that ſhall be nameleſs.” 
Madam, cries Allworthy, a little ruffled, 1 
© will not hear any reflections on my nephew; and 


< if ever you ſay a word more of that kind, I will 
' £ depart from your houſe that inſtant. He is the 


' © worthieſt and beſt of men; and I once more repeat 
_. © it to you, he hath carried his friendſhip to this man 
t to a blameable length, by too long concealing facts 
© of the blackeſt die. The ingratitude of the wretch 
| © to this good) young man is what I moſt reſent; for, 


Madam, I have the greateſt reaſon to imagine he 


had laid a plot to ſupplant my nephew in oP fa- 


© your, and to have diſinherited him.“ 
I am ſure, Sir, anſwered Mrs. Miller, 4 little 


_ frightened (for though Mr. Allworthy had the ut- 
moſt ſweetneſs and benevolence in his ſmiles, he had 


55 great terror in his frowns), I ſhall never ſpeak 


© againſt any gentleman you are pleaſed” to think 
© well of. I am ſure, Sir, ſuch behaviour would 
very little become me, eſpecially when the gentle- 
© man is your neareſt relation; but, Sir, you muſt 
© not be angry with me, you muſt not indeed, for 
© my good wiſhes to this poor wretch. Sure I may 
call him ſo now, though once you would have been 
angry with me, if I had ſpoke of him with the 
_ T leaſt diſreſpect. How often have I heard you call 


him your ſon ? How often have you prattled to 


© me of him, with all the fondneſs of a parent? 


Navy, Sir, I cannot forget the many tender ex- 


preſſions, the many good things you have told me 


Jof his beauty, and his parts, and his virtues; of 


© his good- nature and generoſity.— I am ſure, Sir, 
I écannot forget them, for 1 find them all true. 
10 „ have ee them in my own cauſe. They 
have preſerved my family. You muſt pardon my 


© tears, Sir, indeed you muſt, when J conſider _ 
© crue 
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< cruel reverſe of fortune which this poor youth, to 
« whom I am ſo much obliged, hath ſuffered; when 
I conſider the loſs of your favour, which I know 
< he valued more than his life, I muſt, I muſt la- 
ment him. If you had a dagger in your hand, 
ready to R into my heart, I muſt lament the 
< miſery of one whom you have loved, and I ſhall 
Cf qq it 2 Re 11 80 AY 

Allworthy was pretty much moved with this ſpeech, 
but it ſeemed not to be with anger; for after a ſhort 
Glence, taking Mrs. Miller by the hand, he ſaid very 
affectionately to her: Come, Madam, let us con- 
< ſider a little about your daughter. I cannot blame 
vyou for rejoicing in a match which promiſes to be 
< advantageous to her, but you know this advan- 
tage, in a great meaſure, depends on the father's 
< reconciliation. Iknow Mr. Nightingale very well, 
and have formerly bad concerns with him; I will 
© make him a viſit, and endeavour to ſerve you in 
© this matter, I believe he is a worldly man; but 
* asthis is an only ſon, and tke thing is now irretriev- 
© able, perhaps he may in time be brought to reaſon. 
J promiſe you I will do all I can for you.” 

Many were the acknowledgments which the poor 
woman made to Allworthy for this kind and gene- 
rous offer, nor could ſhe refrain from taking this 
oceaſion again to expreſs her gratitude towards Jones, 
* to whom, ſaid ſhe, © I owe the opportunity of 
giving you, Sir, this preſent trouble. Allworthy 
gently ſtopped her; bur he was too good a man 
to be really offended with the effects of ſo noble a 
principle as now actuated Mrs. Miller; and indeed, 
had not this new affair inflamed his former anger 
againſt Jones, it is poſſible he might have been a little 
ſoftened towards him, by the report of an action 
which malice itſelf could ndbt have derived from an 
evil motive. e cls is 

Mr. Allworthy and Mrs Miller had been above 
an hour together, when their converſation was put an 
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2 to, by the arrival of Blifil, and another perſon, 
Which other perſon was no leſs than Mr. Dowling, 
the attorney, Who was now become a great favourite 
with Mr. Blifil, and whom Mr. Allworthy, at the 
deſire of his nephew, had made his ſteward;;] and 
had likewiſe recommended him to Mr. Weſtern, 
from whom the attorney received a promiſe of being 
promoted to the ſame office upon the firſt vacancy ; 
and in the mean time, was employed in tranſacting 
ſome affairs which the ſquire then bad! in Londgn 
in relation to a mortgage, | 
This was the principal affair 83 cho brooght 
Mr. Dowling to town; therefore he took the ſame 
opportunity to charge himſelf with ſome money for 
Mr. Allworthy, and to make à report to him of ſome 
other buſineſs; in all which, at it was of much too 
dull a nature to find any place i in this hiſtory, we will 
leave the uncle, nephew, and their ee concerned, 
| and reſort to other matters. by 


CHAP. VII. 


Cuntaining vations: matters. 855 


EFORE we return to o Mr. 3 we will take 
ane more view of Sophia. 

Though that young lady had brought her aunt into 
great good humour by thoſe ſoothing methods, which 
we have before related, ſhe had not brought her in 
the leaſt to abate of her zeal for the match with lord 
Fellamar. This zeal was now. inflamed. by lady 
Bellaſton, who had told her the preceding evening, 
that ſne was well ſatisfied from the conduct of Sophia, 

and from her carriage to his lordſhip, that all delays 
would be dangerous, and that the only way to ſuc- 
ceed, was to preſs the match forward with ſuch 
rapidity, that the young lady ſhould have no time to 
reflect, and be obliged to conſent, while ſhe ſcarce 


knew what ſhe did. In which manner, ſhe 5 THE 
41 
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half of the marriages among people of condition were 
brought about. A fact very probably true, and to 
which I ſuppoſe is owing the mutual tenderneſs which 
_ afterwards exiſts among ſo many happy couples. 

A hint of the ſame kind was given by the ſame 
lady to Iord Fellamar ; and both theſe fo readily em- 
braced the advice, that the very next day was, at 
his lordſhip's requeſt, appointed by Mrs. Weſtern for 
a private interview between the young parties. This 
was communicated to Sophia by her aunt, and in- 
ſifted upon in ſuch high terms, that, after having 
urged every thing ſhe poſſibly could invent ain f 
it, without the leaſt effect, ſne at laſt agreed to give 
the higheſt inſtance of complaiſance which any young 
lady can give, and conſented to ſee his lordſhip. 

As converſations of this kind afford no great en- 
tertainment, we ſhall be excuſed from reciting the 
whole that paſt at this interview; in which, after his 
lordſhip had made many declarations of the moſt 
pure and ardent paſſion, to the ſilent, bluſhing So- 
phia; ſhe at laſt collected all the ſpirits ſhe could 
raiſe, and with a trembling low voice, ſaid, My 
© lord; you muſt be yourſelf conſcious whether your 
© former behaviour to me hath been conſiſtent with 
the profeſſions you now make.“ Is there, an- 
ſwered he, no way by which I can atone for mad- . 
< neſs? what I did, I am afraid, muſt have too plain- 
ly convinced you, that the violence of love had de- 
* prived me of my ſenſes.” © Indeed, my lord, ſaid 
ſhe, it is in your power to give me a proof of an 
c affe&tion which I much rather with to encourage, 
© and to which I ſhould think myſelf more beholden. 
Name it, Madam,” ſaid my lord, very warmly. — 
My lord,” ſays ſhe, looking down upon her fan, 
© I know you muſt be ſenſible how uneaſy this pre- 
© tended paſſion of yours hath made me. Can 
© you be ſo cruel to call it pretended ?“ ſays he. 
Ves, my lord,” anſwered Sophia, all profeſſions 
of loye to thoſe whom we perſecute, are moſt in- 
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a ſulting pretences. This purſuit of yours is to m 
a moſf cruel perſecution ; nay, it is taking a ino 


* cuſe me, cries he, * of taking an ungenerous ad- 


vantage, While I have. no thoughts. but whi t are | 


directed to your honour and intereſt, and.whil 
have no view, no hope, no ambition, but to throw 
* myſelf, 3 fortune, every thing at your: feet. 


My k lord, ſays ſhe, it is that fortune, and thoſe 


i 


© ungenerous advantage of my unhappy. lituation.” | . 
c Moſt lovely, moſt adorable charmep, do not ac, 


honours, which gave you the adyantage pf. which 


© I complain. Theſe are the charms which have ſe- 
c duced my relations, but to me they are things in- 
0 different. If your lordſhip will merit my gratitude, 


© there is but one way.“ Pardon me, diving 


© exeature,” {aid he, there can be none. All I can 
* do for you is ſo much your due, and will give me 
< ſo much: pleaſure, thax there is no rdom for your 


* gratitude.'—* Indeed, my lord,” anſwered. ſhe, | 


you may obtain my gratitude, my good opinion, 
c r Kind thought and with which it is in my 
* power to beſtow; nay, you may obtain them with 
© eaſe; for ſure to a generous mind it mult be eaſy 
© to grant my requeſt, Let me  beſeech” you then, 
© to ceaſe a Purſuit, in which you can never have 


< any ſucceſs. For your own ſake as well as mine, 


« entreat this favour; for ſure. you. are too noble 


© to have any pleaſure in tormenting an unhappy 


creature. What can your lordſhip propoſe ut 
c uneaſineſs to yourſelf, by a perſeverance, which, 


upon my honoyr, upon my'ſoul, Gan ſhall not 


© prevail With Me, whatever diſtreſſes may drive 
m to. Here my lord Cre a "Ke te 

then ſaid, “ Is it then, Mac dainy, 'that J am fo un- 

tor will you pardon me if 


ſuſpect there is ſome 
* other ?. Here he h eſſtatec 


s happy to be; the, object of 5 8 digit 15 and ſcorn; | 


Bay — or t 


c realons of; my conduct. 
| > 4> 3 ""* oblige 


HE 9855 and 


wipes ophia anſwered 
with ſome ſ. ce 0 Nrf lord; 1 ſhall not Fas 1 ee 


* 


as 
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* obliged to your lordſhip for the generous offer 
you haye made; I own it is beyond either my 
F deſerts or expectations; yet I hope, my lord, you 
© will not inſiſt on my reaſons, when I declare 1 
cannot accept it. Lord Fellamar returned much 
to this, which we do not perfectly underſtand, and 
perhaps it could not all be ſtrictly reconciled either 
to ſenſe or grammar; but he concluded his ranting 
Ipeech with ſaying, That if ſhe had Fre Oe 
| © herſelf to any gentleman, however unhappy 
would make him, he ſhould think himſelf: bouhd 
© in honour to deſiſt.” Perhaps my lord laid too 


much emphaſis on the word gentleman ; for we can- | 


not elſe well account for the indignation with which 
he inſpired Sophia, who, in her anſwer, ſeemed great- 
ly to reſent ſome affront he had given her. 
While ſhe was ſpeaking, with her voice more raiſed 
| than uſual, Mrs. Weitern came into the room, the 
fire · aring in her cheeks, and the flames burſting 
from her eyes, I am aſhamed,” ſays ſhe, * my 
< Tord, of the reception which you have met with. 
«I affure your- lordſhip we are all ſenſible of the 
s honour done us; and I muſt tell you, Miſs Weſtern, 
the family expects a different behaviour from you.“ 
Here my lord interfered on behalf of the young 
lady, but to no purpoſe; the aunt proceeded till 
Sophia pulled out her handkerchief, threw herſelf 
into à chair, and burſt into a violent fit of tears. 
Ihe remainder of the converſation between Mrs. 
Weſtern and his lordſhip, till' the latter withdrew, 
conſiſted of bitter lamentations on his fide, and on 
hers of the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that her niece ſhould 
and would conſent to all he wiſhed. © Indeed, m 
© lord,” ſays ſhe, © the girl hath had a fooliſh edu- 
« cation, neither adapted to her fortune nor her fa- 
c mily. Her father, I am forty to ſay it, is to blame 
for every thing. The girl hath filly country | 
© notions of: baſhfulneſs. Nothing elle, my lord, 
f upon my honour; I am conyinced ſhe hath a good 


© under- 
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5 onderſtanding at che bottom, anc will be brought 3 


c to reaſon.” . 
This laſt ſpeech was made in the abſence of So- 
phia ; for ſhe had ſame time before left the room, 
with more appearance of paſſion than ſhe had ever 

ſhewn. on any occaſion ; and now his lordſhip, after 
many expreſſions of thanks to Mrs. Weſtern, many 


ardent profeſſions of paſſion which nothing could 


conquer, and many aſſurances of perſeverance, which 
Mrs. Weſtern hi _—_ encouraged, took his leave for 
this time. | 
Before we relate what now paſſed. between Mrs. 
Wettern and Sophia, it may be proper to mention 
an unfortunate accident which had happened, and 
which had occaſioned the return of Mrs. Weſtern 
with ſo much fury, as we have ſeen. 
The reader then muſt know, that the maid 1 h 
at preſent attended on Sophia, was recommended 
by lady Bellaſton, with whom ſhe had lived for ſome 
time in the capacity of a comb-bruſh; ſhe was a very 
ſenſible girl, and had received the ſtricteſt inſtructions 
to watch her young lady very carefully. Theſe in- 
ſtructions, we are ſorry to ſay, were communicated 
to her by Mrs. Honour, into whoſe favour lady Bel- 
laſton had now ſo ingratiated herſelf, that the violent 
affection which the good waiting-woman had for- 
merly borne, to Sophia, was entirely obliterated by 
that great. attachment which ſhe had to her new 
miſtreſs, 1 
Now when Mrs, Miller was departed, Betty (for / 
that was the name of the girl), returning to her 
young lady, found her very attentively engaged in 
reading a long; letter, and the yiſible emotions which | 
ſhe. betrayed on that occaſion, might have well ac- 
counted for ſome ſuſpicions which the girl enter- 
tained ; but indeed they had yet a ſtronger founda- 
tion, for ſhe had overheard the whole cene whicl , 


paſſed between Sophia and Mrz. Muller. 


Mrs. 


* 
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Mrs. Weſtern was acquainted with all this matter 
by Betty, who, after receiving many commendations, - 
and ſome rewards for her fidelity, was ordered, that 
if the woman who brought the letter, came again, 
ſhe; ſhould introduce her to Mrs, Weſtern herſelf. 

Unluckily Mrs, Miller returned at the very time 
when Sophia was engaged with his lordſhip. Betty, 


according to order, ſent her directly to the aunt; ö 


who being miſtreſs of ſo many circumſtances relating 
to what had paſſed the day before, eaſily impoſed 
upon the poor woman to believe that Sophia had 
communicated the whole affair; and ſo pumped 
every thing out of her Which ſhe knew, relating 
to the letter, and relating to Jones. 3 

This ꝓoor creature might indeed be called ſimpli- 
city itſelf. She was one of that order of mortals, 
who are apt to believe every thing which is ſaid to 
them; to whom nature hath neither indulged the 
offenſive nor defenſive weapons of deceit, and who 
are conſequently liable to be impoſed upon by any 

one, who will only be at the expence of a little 
falſehood for that purpoſe. Mrs, Weſtern having 

drained Mrs. Miller of all ſhe knew, which indeed 
was but little, but which was ſufficient to make the 
aunt ſuſpect a great deal, diſmiſſed her with aſſur- 
ances that Sophia would not ſee her, that ſhe would 
ſend no anſwer to the letter, nor ever receive an- 
other; nor did ſhe ſuffer her to depart without a 
handſome lecture on the merits of an office, to which 
ſhe could afford no better name than that of pro- 
cureſs.— This diſcovery had greatly diſcompoſed 
her temper, when coming into the apartment next 
to that in which the lovers were, ſne overheard So- 
phia yery warmly. proteſting againſt his lordſhip's 
addreſſes, At which the rage already kindled, burſt 
forth, and ſhe ruſhed in upon her niece in a moſt | 
furious manner, as we have already deſcribed, to- 
gether with what paſt at that time till his lordſhip's 

departure. | 
Q No 
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No Soner“ Was lord Fellamar gone, than Mrs. 
Weſtern, returned to Sophia, whom ſhe u pbraided 
in the moſt bitter terms, for the ill uſe ſhe Lad made 
of the confidence repoſed, in her; and for her trea- 
oa in converſing with a man with whom ſhe' had 

red but the day before. to bind herſelf in the moſt 
ele oath, never more th have any converſation. 
Sophia proteſted ſhe had maintained no ſack con- 
| bi i How, how! Miſs, Weſtern,“ ſaid the 
aug, ill you deny your receiving a letter from 
5 5 8 letter, Madam!“ anfwered 
Sophie ſomewhat ſurprized. It is not very well 
« bred, Miſs,” replies the aunt, * to repeat my words. 
< I ay a letter, and I inſiſt upon your ſhewing it me 
„immediately. e ſcorn a lie, Madam,” faid „ 
C L did receive a letter, but it was without my deſire, 
and indeed I may ſay againſt my conſent.” Indeed, 
, indeed, Miſs,” cries the aunt, © you ought to be 
: * athamed of owning you had received i it at all; but 
ere is the tter? for J will ſee it. 
Fo this peremptory demand, Sophia Wages W 
ine ef ore ſhe returned an anſwer; and at laſt only 
ext herſelf by declaring ſhe had not the letter 
in her! ocket, which. was indeed true ; apon which 
her ,aunt loſing all manner of patience, aſked her 
niece this ſhort queſtion, 10 95 ſhe would reſolve 
tor marry lord Fellamar, or no? to which ſhe received 
the, ſtrongeſt negative. Mrs, Weſtern then replied 
with an oath, or ſomething very like one, that ſne 
wauld early the next morning deliver her back i int 
her father 8 hand. 
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And hen I aſk the conſent of either improperly, 
c it will, be then: time enough to force ſome other 
. marriage upon me. Can I beat to hear this,“ 
cries Mrs. Weſtern, from a girl who hath now a 
letter from a murderer in her. pocket?“ I have 
He no ſuch letter, 1 promiſe. vou,“ anſwered 80 hia ; 
and if he be a murderer, he will ſoon be In, no 
condition to give you any further diſturbance.” 
How, Miſs Weſtern,” {aid the aunt, have vou 
© the aſſurance to ſpeak of him in this manner, to 
< own your affection for ſuch a villain to my f face ! 
Sure, Madam, ſaid Sophia, you. put a very 
< ſtrange conſtruction on my words. Indeed, 
< Miſs Weſtern, cries the lady, I ſhall not bear 
© this uſage ;, you have learnt. of your father, this 
SO manner of treating me; he hath. taught y You to 
© give me the lie. He hath totally ruined you by 
1: -< his, falſe ſyſtem of education; and pleaſe heaven 
bhe ſhall have the, comfort of its fruits; for once 
more I declare to you, that t to- nac morping I 
25 171 Will Fary Jo. 1 0 


3414. 


97 K 1 Rao bs all 9 5 but der aunt 
7 "a deaf to all ſhe ſaid. In this reſolution therefore 


we muſt at preſent leave her, as there ſeem to be no 


z 


| hope of 88 her to change 1 EL WY oaks 
CHAZ. IN. wor: 
| What zen to Mr. Jones in the pr Yor. 


IR. Jones 5 aſt N ep ET melancholy 
hours by himſelf, unleſs when relieved by the 


ö ML bs of Partridge, before Mr. Nightingale re- 
turned; not that this worthy young man fi: 
f | | erte 
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ſerted or forgot his friend; for indeed, he had been 
much the greateſt part of the time employed in his 
„ i / TTETiE * 
_ He had heard upon enquiry, that the only perſons 
_ © who had ſeen the beginning of the unfortunate ren- 
_ counter, were a crew belonging to a man of war, 
which then lay at Deptford.” To Deptford therefore 
be went in ſearch of this crew, where he was in- 
formed that the men he ſought after, were all gone 
_ aſhore. He then traced them from place to place, 
till at laſt he found two of them drinking together, 
with a third perſon, at a hedge-tavern, near Al- 
Nightingale deſired to ſpeak with Jones by him- 
ſelf (for Partridge was in the room when he came in). 
As ſoon as they were alone, Nightingale taking 
Jones by the hand, cried, Come, my brave friend, 
be not too much dejected at what I am going to 
tell you am ſorry Tam the meſſenger of bad 
© news; but I think it my duty to tell you.“ 1 
© © gueſs already what that bad news is, cries Jones. 
The poor gentleman then is dead.“ I hope 
not, anſwered Nightingale. He was alive this 
morning; though I will not flatter you; I fear 
from the accounts I could get, that his wound is 
© mortal. But if the affair be exactly as you told it, 
your own remorſe would be all you have reaſon to 
© apprehend, let what would happen; but forgive 
mme, my dear Tom, if I entreat you to make the 
< worſt of your ſtory to your friends. If you diſguiſe. 
© any thing to us, you will only be an enemy to 
© yourſelf. +. AH 2 | . 
What reaſon, my dear Jack, have I ever given 
you, ſaid Jones, to ſtab me with ſo cruel a ſuſ- 
« picion ?? Have patience,” cries Nightingale, © and 
© I will tell you all. After the moſt diligent enquiry | 
I could make, I at laſt met with two of the fellows 
© who were preſent at this unhappy accident, and I 
© am ſorry to ſay, they do not relate the ſtory - . 
| much 


— 
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much in your favour as you yourſelf haye told. iT. 
Why, what do they ſay ?' cries Jones, Indeed 
© what I am ſorry to repeat, as I am afraid of the 
0 conſequence of it to you. They ſay, that they 1 were 
at too great a diſtance to overhear any words that 


< paſſed between you; but they both agree that the 


4 « firſt blow was given by you,” Then, u on my 


* ſoul,” anſwered Jones, they injure me. ' He not 
* * only: ſtruck me firſt, but ſtruck me without the leaſt 


© provocation. What ſhould induce thoſe villains to 


| 150 accuſe me falſely?” © Nay, that I cannot gueſs, ſaid 


Nightingale, « and if you yourſelf, and I, who am ſo 
© heartily your friend, cannot conceive a reaſon wh 


- © they ſhould belie you, what reaſon will an indiffe- 
rent court of juſtice be able to aſſign, why they 
. © ſhould not believe them? I repeated the queſtion 


© to them ſeveral times, and fo did another geatle- 


man who was preſent, who, I believe, is a ſea- 
fuk * faring man, and who really acted a very friendly 


part by you; for he begged them often to con- 


oth | 4 ſider, that there was the life of a man in the caſe; 5 


© and afked them over and over, if they were certain; 


to which they both anſwered, that they were, and 


would abide by their evidence upon oath. For 


* heaven's ſake, my dear friend, recollect yourſelf; 


for if this ſhould appear to he. the fact, it will be 


— 


© your buſineſs to think in time of making the beſt 


«< of your intereſt. E would not ſhock. you; but 


* you . I believe, the ſeverity of the law; what- 
© eververbal 8 may have been given you.” 
Alas! my triend,” cries Jones, © what intereſt hath: 


© ſuch a . as 1? Beſides, do you think I would 


even with to live with the reputation of a mur- 


derer? Ef I had any friends (as alas! I have none), 


75 could I have the confidence to ſolicit them to ſpeak 


In the behalf of a man condemned for the blackeſt 


© crime in human nature? Believe me, I have no 


* ſuch hope; but I have ſome reliance on a throne 


©£t;ll 
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| ig 5 1. | greathy kiperior ; which will; 1 am certain, 

W. me all the protection I merit. 

* Efe then benen el with many ſid; aid bike 

A ment proteſtations o of che truth of What he had ar firſt 
. aſſerted. ger 

54% *- faith, of Nightingale wa now again fag - 
wr ered, and began to incline to credit his friend; when 

Nie Miller appeared, and made a forrowful report 
of the ſucceſs of het embaſſy ; which when Jones 
had heard, he cried out moſt heroically; * Well, 

© my. friend, I am no indifferent as to what ſhalt 
h happen, at leaſt with regard to my life; and if it 
bebe the will of heaven that I ſhall make an atone- 
ment with that for the blood I have ſpilt, I hope 
the Divine Goodneſs will one day fuffer my hohour 
to be cleared, and that the words of a dying man, 
© at leaſt, will be believed, 1⁰ far as to juſtify his 
8065 character. 5 255 Q. 

A very mournful Nene now paſt betweek! the pri- 

0 fer and his friends, at which, as few readers would 
_ have been pleaſed to be preſent, ſo few, I believe, 
will deſire to hear it particularly related. We will, 
© therefore, paſs on to the entrance of the turnkey, 
who acquainted Jones, that there was a lady without. 
ho deſired to ſpeak with him, when he Was at lei- 
ure. 
Jones declared his furprize at this thieags. * He 
ſaid, © He knew no lady in the world whom he 
could poſſibly expect to ſee there.” However, as 
he ſaw no reaſon to decline ſeeing any perſon, Mrs. 
Miller and Mr. Nightingale preſently took their 
leave, and he gave orders to have the lady admitted. 

If Jones was ſurprized at the news of a viſit from 
a lady, how greatly was he aſtonifhed when he diſco- 
vered this lady to be no other than Mrs. Waters! In 
this aſtoniſhment then we ſhall leave him a While, in 
order to cure the ſurprize of the reader, who will 
likewiſe, probably, not a little wonder: at the arrival 
of this lady. 1 

Who 
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Who this Mrs. Waters was, the reader pretty well 
knows; what ſhe was, he muſt: be perfectly ſatisfied. 
He will therefore be pleaſed to remember, that this 
lady departed from Upton in the ſame coach with 
Mr. Fitzpatrick and the other. Iriſh gentleman, and 
in their company travelled to Bath. 2.4 | 

Now there was a certain office in the gift of Mr. 
Fitzpatrick at that time vacant, namely, that of a 
wife; for the lady who had lately filled that office had 
reſigned, or at leaſt deſerted her duty. Mr. Fitzpa- 
trick therefore —_— thoroughly examined Mrs. 
Waters on the road, found her extremely fit for the 
place, which, on their arrival at Bath, he preſently 
_ conferred upon her, and ſhe, without any ſcruple, ac- 

cepted. As huſband and wife this gentleman and 
lady continued together all the time they ſtayed at 
Bath, and as:huſband and wife they arrived together 
1m: wt . 10 21D 10% 
Whether Mr. Fitzpatrick was ſo wiſe a man as not 
to part with one good thing till he had ſecured an- 
other, which he had at preſent only a proſpect of 
regaining; or whether Mrs. Waters had ſo well 
diſcharged her office, that he intended ſtill to retain 
her as principal, and to make his wife (as is often the 
caſe) only her deputy, I will not ſay; but certain it 
is, he never mentioned his wife to her, never com- 
municated to her the letter given him by Mrs. Weſ- 
tern, nor ever once hinted his purpoſe of repoſſeſſing 
his wife; much leſs did he ever mention the name of 

Jones. For though he intended to fight with him 
wherever he met him, he did not imitate thoſe pru- 

dent perſons who think a wife, a mother, a lifter, or 

ſometimes a whole family, the ſafeſt ſeconds on theſe 

- occaſions. The firſt account therefore which ſhe had 

of all this, was delivered to her from his lips, after 

he was brought home from the tavern where his 
wound had been dreſt. | | 
As Mr. Fitzpatrick, however, had not the cleareſt 
way of telling a ſtory at any time, and was now, 
_— VL : &s Perhaps, 
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perhaps, a little more confuſed than uſual, it was 
ſometime before ſhe diſcovered that the gentleman 
who had given him this wound was the very ſame 
perſon from whom her heart had received a wound, 
which, though not of a mortal kind, was yet ſo deep 
that it had left a conſiderable ſcar behind it. But no 
ſooner was ſhe acquainted that Mr. Jones himfelf was 
the man who had been committed to the Gatehouſe 
for this ſuppoſed murder, than ſhe took the firſt op- 
portunity of committing Mr. Fitzpatrick to the care 
of his nurſe, and haſtened away to viſit the con- 
e,, e 07.00 87535 7 
She now entered the room with an air of gaiety, 
which received an immediate check from the melan- 
choly aſpect of poor Jones, who ſtarted and bleſſed 
himſelf when he ſaw her. Upon which ſhe faid, 
«£ Nay, I do not wonder at your ſurprize; I believe 
you did not expect to ſee me; for few gentlemen 
rare troubled here with viſits. from any lady, unleſs 
a wife. You ſee the power you have over me, Mr. 
Jones. Indeed, I little thought when we parted 
* at: Upton, that our next meeting would have been 
in ſuch à place. Indeed, Madam, ſays Jones, 
I I muſt — ae this viſit as kind; few will follow 
S the miſerable, eſpecially to ſuchdiſmal habitations.” 
I prateſt, Mr. Jones, ſays ſhe, © I can hardly per- 
ſuade myſelf you are the ſame agreeable fellow I 
ſaw at Upton. Why, your face is more miſerable 
'< than any dungeon in the univerſe. What can be 
the matter with you? I thought, Madam, ſaid 
Jones, as you knew of my being here, you knew 
the unhappy reaſon. Pugh, ſays ſhe, you have 
pinked a man in a duel, hat's all.. Jones expreſt 
ſome indignation at this levity, and fpoke with the 
utmoſt contrition for what had happened. To which 
ſhe anſwered, © Well then, Sir, if you take it ſo 
much to heart, I will relieve you; the gentleman 
is not dead; and, I am pretty confident, is in no 
danger of dying. The ſurgeon 1 x * 
EET. - . -* 3 dreſſed 
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© dreſſed him was a young fellow, and ſeemed defirous 
© of repreſenting his caſe to be as bad as poſſible, 
© that he might have the more honour from curing. 
him; but the king's ſurgeon hath ſeen him ſince; 
and ſays, unleſs from a fever, of which there are 
© at preſent no ſymptoms, he apprehends not the 
© leaſt danger of life. Jones ſhewed great ſatisfac- 
tion in his countenance at this report; upon which 
| the affirmed the truth of it, adding, By the moſt 
* extraordinary accident in the world I lodge at the 
© ſame houſe; and have ſeen the gentleman; and I 
* promiſe you he doth you juſtice; and fays, What= 
* ever be the conſequence, that he was entirely the 
_ © aggreſſor,- and that you was not in the leaſt to 
Jones expreſſed the utmoſt ſatisfaction at the ac- 
count which Mrs: Waters brought him. He then 
informed her of many things which ſhe well knew 
before, as who Mr. Fitzpatrick was, the occaſion of 
his reſentment, &c. He likewiſe told her ſeveral 
facts of which ſhe was ignorant, as the adventure of 
the muff, and other particulars, concealing only the 
name of Sophia. He then lamented the follies and 
vices of which he had been guilty ; every one of 
which; he ſaid, had been attended with ſuch ill con- 
ſequences, that he ſhould be unpardonable if he did 
not take warning, and quit thoſe vicious courſes for 
the future. He laftly concluded with aſſuring her 
of his reſolution to fin no more, leſt a worſe thing 
ſhould happen to him. | 
Mrs. Waters with great pleaſantry ridiculed all 
this, as the effects of low ſpirits and confinement. 
She repeated ſome witticifms about the devil when 
he was ſick, and told him, She doubted not but 
© ſhortly to ſee him at liberty, and as lively a fellow 
t as ever; and then,” ſays ſhe, © I don't queſtion but 
© your conſcience will be ſafely delivered of all theſe 

* qualms that it is now fo lick in breeding.” 
© ; Gg 2 i Many 
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with the words of Sophia herſel 
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Many more things of this kind ſhe uttered, ſome 
of which it would do her no great honour, in the 
opinion of ſome readers, to remember; nor are we 
quite certain but that the anſwers made by Jones 
would be treated with ridicule by others. We ſhaft} 
therefore ſuppreſs the reſt of this converſation, and 
only obſerve, that it ended at laſt with perfect inno- 
cence, and much more to the ſatisfaction of Jones 
than of the lady; for the former was greatly tranſ- 
ported with the news ſhe had brought him; but 
the latter was not altogether ſo pleaſed with the peni- 


tential behaviour of a man, whom ſhe had, at her firſt 


interview, conceived a very different opinion of from 
what ſhe now entertained of him. 


Thus the melancholy occaſioned by the report of 


Mr. Nightingale was pretty well effaced; but the 
dejection into which Mrs. Miller had thrown him 
ſtill continued. The account ſhe paves ſo well tallied 


in her letter, that 


he made not the leaſt drake but that ſhe had diſcloſed 
his letter to her aunt, and had taken a fixed reſolu- 
tion to abandon him. The torments this thought 
gave him, were to be equalled only by a piece of 
news which fortune yet had in ſtore for him, and 


Which we ſhall communicate in the an e 
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CG HK. I 
A farewel to the Reader. 


E are now, reader, arrived at the laſt ſtage 
of our long journey. As we have therefore 
travelled together through ſo many pages, let us 
behave to one another like fellow - travellers in a ſtage- 
coach, who have paſſed ſeveral days in the company 
of each other; pl who, notwithſtanding any bicker- 
ings or little animoſities which may have occurred on 
the road, generally make all up at laſt, and mount, 
for the laſt time, into their vehicle with cheerfulneſs 
and good-humour ; ſince after this one ſtage, it may 
poſſibly happen to us, as it commonly happens to 
them, never to meet more. | 
As I have here taken up this ſimile, give me leave 
to carry it a little farther. I intend then in this laſt 
| S book 
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book to imitate the good company I * mentioned 
in their laſt journey. Now it is well known, that 
all jokes and raillery are at this time laid aſide; 
whatever characters any of the paſſengers have for 
the jeſt- ſake perſonated on the road, are now. thrown 
off, and the converſation is uſually plain and ſerious. 
In the ſame manner, if I have now and then, in | 
the courſe of this work, indulged any pleaſantry for 
thy entertainment, I I thall here lay it down. The 
variety of matter, indeed, which I ſhall be obliged 
to cram into this book, will afford no room for any 
of thoſe ludicrous obſervations which I have elſe- 
where made, and which may ſometimes, perhaps, 
have prevented thee from raking a nap when it was 
beginning to ſteal upon thee. In this falt book thou 
wilt find nothing (or at moſt very little) of that 
nature: All will be plain narrative only; and, indeed, 
when thou haſt peruſed the many great events which 
this book will produce, thou wilt think the number 
of pages contaned'1 in it, ſcarce ſufficient to tell the 
ſtory. 
And now, my friend, I take this opportunity (as 
I ſhall have no other) of heartily wiſhing thee well. 
If I have been an entertaining companion to thee, 
J promiſe thee it is what I have defired. If in any 
thing I have offended, it was really without any in- 
tention. Some things perhaps here ſaid may have 
hit thee or thy friends; but I do moſt ſolemnly de- 
clare they were not pointed at thee or them. I 
queſtion not but thou haſt been told, among other 
ſtories of me, that thou waſt to travel with a very 
ſcurrilous fellow; but whoever told thee ſo, did me 
an injury. No man deteſts and deſpiſes ſcurrility 
more than nayſelf; nor hath any man more reaſon ; 
for none hath ever been treated with more : and what 
is a very ſevere fate, I have had ſome of the abuſive 
writings of thoſe very men fathered upon me, who, 


in other of their works, have abuſed me themſelves 
yith t the utmoſt virulence, | 


All 


- * 
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All theſe works, however, I am well convinced, 
will be dead long before this page ſhall offer itſelf to 
thy peruſal ; for, however ſhort the period may be 
of my own performances, they will moſt probably 
outlive their own infirm Author, and the weekly 

productions of his abuſive cotemporaries. 


CHAP, 0 
. Containing @ very tragical incident. 


W HIL. E Jones was employed in thoſe un- 
pleaſant meditations, with which we left him 
tormenting himſelf, Partridge came ſtumbling into 
the room with his face paler than aſhes, his eyes 
fixed in his head, his hair ſtanding an end, and 
every limb trembling. In ſhort, he looked as he 
would have done had he ſeen a ſpectre, or had he in- 
deed been a ſpectre himſelf, G 
Jones, who was little ſubject to fear, could not 
avoid being ſomewhat ſhocked with this ſudden ap- 
2 He did indeed himſelf change colour, and 
his voice a little faultered, while he aſked him, What 
was the matter?! | | 
© I hope, Sir, ſaid Partridge, you will not be 
angry with me, Indeed I did not liſten, but 1 was 
* obliged to ſtay in the outward room. I am ſure 
© I viſh J had been a hundred miles off, rather than 
© have heard what I have heard.“ Why, what is 
the matter?” ſaid Jones. The matter, Sir? O 
* good heaven !' anſwered Partridge, © was that wo+ 
man who is juſt gone out, the woman who was with 
© you at Upton?” She was, Partridge,” cries Jones. 
And did you really, Sir, go to bed with that wo- 
© man?” ſaid he trembling—* I am afraid what paſt 
between us, is no ſecret,” ſaid Jones. —*< Nay, but 
# pray, Sir, for heaven's ſake, Sir, anſwer me,' cries 
Partridge, © You know I did,” cries Jones. 
Why then, the Lord have mercy upon your ſoul, 
SR Gg 4 | © and 
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* and forgive you,” cries Partridge; but as ſure as 
© I ſtand here alive, you have been a-bed with your 
* enamabent 2 on rowaorn fot, Lilo 
Upon theſe words, Jones became in a moment a 
greater picture of horror than Partridge himſelf. He 
was indeed, for ſome time, ſtruck dumb with amaze- 
ment, and both ſtood ſtaring wildly at each other. 
At laſt his words found way, and in an interrupted 
voice he ſaid. ——< How! How! What's this you 
tell me? © Nay, Sir, cries Partridge, © I have not 
© breath enough left to tell you now—but what I 
© have ſaid is moſt certainly true. That woman 
< who now went out is your own mother. How un- 
lucky was it for you, Sir, that I did not happen to 
© ſee her at that time, to have prevented it? Sure the 
devil himſelf muſt have contrived to bring about 
this wickedneſs.” ris 1 85 
Sure, cries Jones, fortune will never have done 
< with me, till ſhe hath driven me to diſtraction. But 
-< why do blame fortune? 1 am myſelf the cauſe of 
* all my miſery, All the dreadful miſchiefs which 
* have befallen me, are the conſequences only of 
* my. awn folly and vice. What thou haſt told me, 
* Partridge, hath almoſt deprived me of my ſenſes ! 
And was Mrs. Waters then But why do I aſk ? 
* For thou muſt certainly know her If chou haſt 
any affection for me; nay, if thou haſt any pity, 
let me. beſeech thee to fetch this miſerable woman 
back again to me. O good heavens | Inceſt— 
< with a mother! To what am I reſerved? He then 
ſell into the-moſt violent and frantic agonies of grief 
and deſpair, in which Partridge declared he would 
not leave him; but at laſt having vented the firſt 
torrent of paſſion, he came a little to himſelf ; and 
then having acquainted Partridge, that he would find 
this wretched woman in the ſame houſe where the 
wounded gentleman was lodged, he diſpatched him 
in queſt of her. N * 


- 
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If the reader will pleaſe to refreſh his memory, 
by turning to the ſcene at Upton, in the ninth book, 
he will be apt to admire the many ſtrange accidents 
which unfortunately prevented any interview between 
Partridge and Mrs. Waters, when ſhe ſpent a whole- 
day there with Mr. Jones. Inſtances of this kind 
we may frequently obſerve in life, where the greateſt 
events are produced by a nice train of little circum- 
ſtances; and more than one example of this may be 
diſcovered by the accurate eye, in this our hiſtory. 
After a fruitleſs ſearch of two or three hours, 
Partridge returned back to his maſter, without hav- 
ing ſeen Mrs. Waters. Jones, who was in a ſtate of 
deſperation at his delay, was almoſt raving mad when 

he brought him this account. He was not lon 
however in this condition, before he received the 
following letter: | a 


81 R, | 0 WE: 
0 8 IN CE I left you, I have ſeen a gentleman, 
from whom I have learnt ſomething concern- 
ing you which greatly ſurprizes and affects me; 

© but as I have not at preſent leiſure to communicate 
© matter of ſuch high importance, you muſt ſuſpend 
© your curioſity till our next meeting, which ſhall be 
© the firſt moment I am able to ſee you. O Mr. 
Jones! little did I think, when I paſt that happy 
© day at Upton, the reflection upon which is like to 
< embitter all my future life, who it was to whom I 


© owed ſuch perfect happineſs. Believe me to be ever 
© ſincerely your unfortunate, | 


oh WATERS. 


P. S. I would have you comfort yourſelf as 
© much as poſſible; for Mr. Fitzpatrick is in no 
8 — danger; ſo that whatever other grievous 
© crimes you may have to repent of, the guilt of 


© blood is not among the number. 8 


Jones 
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Jones having received the letter, let it drop (fo 
he was unable to hold it, and indeed had ſcarce the 
uſe of any one of his faculties). Partridge took it up, 
and having received conſent by ſilence, read it like - 
wiſe; nor had it upon him a leſs ſenſible effect. The 
pencil, and not the pen, ſhould deſcribe the horrors 
which appeared in both their countenances. While 
they both remained ſpeechleſs, the turnkey entered 
the room, and without taking any notice of what 
ſufficiently diſcoyered itſelf in the faces of them 
both, acquainted Jones that a man without deſired 
to ſpeak with him. This perſon was preſently in- 
troduced, and was no other than Black George. 

As fights of horror were not ſo uſual to George as 
they were to the turnkey, he inſtantly ſaw the great 
diſorder which appeared in the face of Jones. This 
he imputed to the accident that had happened, 
which was reported in the very worſt light in Mr. 
Weſtern's family; he concluded, therefore, that the 
gentleman was dead, and that Mr. Jones was in a fair 
way of coming to a ſhameful end. A thought which 
gave him much uneaſineſs; for George was of a 
compaſſionatediſpoſition, and notwithſtanding a ſmall 
breach of friendſhip which he had been over-tempted 
to commit, was, in the main, not inſenſible of the 
obligations he had formerly received from Mr. Jones. 
The poor fellow therefore ſcarce refrained from a 
tear at the preſent ſight, He told Jones, he was 
heartily ſorry for his misfortunes, and begged him to 
conſider, if he could be of any manner of ſervice. 
Perhaps, Sir, ſaid he, © you may want a little 
matter of money upon this occaſion; if you do, 
Sir, what little I have is heartily at your {ervice.” 

Jones ſhook him very heartily by the hand, and 
gave him many thanks for the kind offer he had 
made; but anſwered, © He had not the leaſt want of 
« that kind.” Upon which George began to preſs his 
ſervices more eagerly than before. Jones again 
2 him, with aſſurances that he wanted nothing 


Which 
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which was in the power of any man living to give. 
Come, come, my good maſter,” anſwered George, 
do not take the matter ſa much to heart. Things 
may end better than you imagine; to be ſure you 
< ant the firſt gentleman who hath killed a man, and 
© yet come off.“ © You are wide of the matter, 
George, ſaid Partridge, © the gentleman is not 
dead, nor like to die. Don't diſturb my maſter, 
© at preſent, for he is troubled about a matter in 
which it is not in your power to do him any good. 
© You don't know what I may be able to do, Mr. 
* Partridge,” anſwered George, if his concern is about 
* my young lady, I have ſome news to tell my 
© maſter,' . What do you ſay, Mr. George?“ 
cried Jones, © Hath any thing lately happened in 
© which my Sophia is concerned? My Sophia! How 
# dares ſuch a wretch as I mention her ſo prophanely.” 
I hope ſhe will be yours yet,” anſwered George. 
— Why, yes, Sir, I have ſomething to tell you 
about her. Madam Weitern hath juſt brought 
* Madam Sophia home, and there hath been a ter- 
| f rible to do. I could not poſſibly learn the very 
right of it; but my maſter he hath been in a vaſt 
big paſſion, and ſo was Madam Weſtern, and I 
© heard her fay, as ſhe went out of doors into her 
© chair, that ſhe would never ſet her foot in maſter's 
© houſe again, I don't know what's the matter, not 
© I, but every thing was very quiet when I came 
out; but Robin, who waited at ſupper, ſaid he had 
© never ſeen the *ſquire for a long while in ſuch good 
© humour with young Madam; that he kiſſed her 
© ſeveral times, and ſwore ſhe ſhould be her own 
© miſtreſs, and he never would think of confining her 
© any more. I thought this news would pleaſe you, 
and ſo I flipped out, though it was ſo late, to in- 
© form you of it.“ Mr. Jones aſſured George that 
it did greatly pleaſe him; for though he ſhould never 
more preſume to lift his eyes towards that incom- 
parable creature, nothing could ſo much relieve his 
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miſery as the ſatisfaction he ſhould always have in. 
" heanog of her Welfare... i ey 
The reſt of the converſation which paſſed at the 
viſit, is not important enough to be here related. 
The reader will therefore forgive us this abrupt 
breaking off, and be pleaſed to hear how this great 
good-will of the ſquire towards his daughter was 
brought about. 55 5 
Mrs. Weſtern, on her firſt arrival at her brother's 
lodging, began to ſet forth the great honours and 
advantages which would accrue to the family by the 
match with lord Fellamar, which her niece had abſo- 
lutely refuſed; in which refuſal, when the ſquire took 
the part of his daughter, ſhe fell immediately into 
the moſt violent paſſion, and ſo irritated and pro- 
voked the ſquire, that neither his patience nor his 
prudence could bear it any longer; upon which there 
enſued between them both ſo warm a bout at alterca- 
tion, that perhaps the regions of Billingſgate never 
equalled it. In the heat of this ſcolding, Mrs. Weſtern 
departed, and had conſequently no leiſure to acquaint 
her brother with the letter which Sophia received, 
which might have poſſibly produced ill effects; but, 
to ſay truth, I believe it never once occurred to her 
memory at this time. | 3 
When Mrs. Weſtern was gone, Sophia, who had 
been hitherto ſilent, as well indeed from neceſſity 
as inclination, began to return the compliment which 
her father had made her, in taking her part againſt 
her aunt, by taking his likewiſe againſt the lady. 
This was the firſt time of her ſo doing, and it was 
in the higheſt degree acceptable to the ſquire. Again, 
he remembered that Mr. Allworthy had inſiſted on 
an entire relinquiſhment of all violent means; and 
indeed, as he made no doubt but that Jones would 
be hanged, he did not in the leaſt queſtion ſucceeding 
with his daughter by fair means; he now therefore 
once more gave a looſe to his natural fondneſs for 
her, which had ſuch an effect on the WE | 
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ful, tender and affectionate heart of Sophia, that had 
her honour given to Jones, and ſomething elſe per- 
haps in which he was concerned, been removed, I 
much doubt whether ſne would not have ſacrificed 
herſelf to a man ſhe did not like, to have obliged her 
father. She promiſed him, ſhe would make it the 
whole buſineſs of her life to oblige him, and would 
never marry any man againſt his conſent; which 
- brought the old man ſo near to his higheſt happineſs, 
that he was reſolved to take the other ſtep, and went 
to bed completely drunk. PSY 


mms ORs PO OE 


Allworthy vi/its old Nightingale; with a ftrange diſ- 
covery that he made on that occaſion. 


IHE morning after theſe things had happened, 
I Mr. Allworthy went according to his promiſe 
to viſit old Nightingale, with whom his authority was 
ſo great, that after having ſat with him three hours, 
he at laſt prevailed with him to conſent to ſee his ſon. 
Here an accident happened of a very extraordinary 
kind; one indeed of thoſe ſtrange chances, whence 
very good and grave men have concluded that Pro- 
vidence often interpoſes in the diſcovery of the moſt 
ſecret villany, in order to caution men from quitting 
the paths of honeſty, however, warily they tread in 
_-thole of e. . 0 f 0 
Mr. Allworthy, at his entrance into Mr. Nightin- 
gale's, ſaw Black George; he took no notice of him, 
nor did Black George imagine he had perceived him. 
. However, when their converſation on 88 
1 was over, Allworthyaſked Nightingale, Whether 


9 * 


he knewone George Seagrim, and upon what bulinelſs 
he came to his houſe? Tes, anſwered Nightingale, 
© I know him very well, and a moſt extraordinary 
© fellow he is, who, in theſe days, hath been able to 
© hoard-up 5o0l. from renting a very ſmall eſtate 7 

| 5 301. 
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Jol. a year.“ And is this the ſtory which he hatn 
told you?” cries Allworthy. Nay, it is true, 1 
promiſe you, ſaid Nightingale, for I have the 
money now in my own hands, in five bank bills; 
which I am to lay out either in a mortgage, or in 
© ſome purchaſe in the North of England.“ he 
Bank bills were no ſooner produced at Allworthy's 
deſire, than he bleſſed himſelf at the ſtrangeneſs of 
the diſcovery. He preſently told Nightingale, that 
theſe Bank bills were formerly his, and then ac- 
quainted him with the whole affair. As there are no 
men who complain more of the frauds of buſineſs 
than highwaymen; gameſters, and other thieves of 
that kind; ſo there are none who ſo bittlerly exclaim 
againſt the frauds of gameſters, &c. as uſurers, bro 
kers, and other thieves of this kind; whether it be 
that the one way of cheating is a diſcountenance or 
reflection upon the other, or that money, which is 
the common miſtreſs of all cheats, makes them re- 
gard each other in the light of rivals; but Nightin- 
gale no ſooner heard the ſtory, than he exclaimed 
againſt the fellow in terms much ſeverer than the 
Juſtice and honeſty of Allworthy _ Velos on 
kin a 
Allworthy deſired Ni ohtingale ro retain” both the 
money and — ſecret till he ſhould hear farther from 
him; and if he ſhould: in the mean time ſee the fel- 
low, that he would not take the leaſt notice to him 
of the diſcovery which he had made. He then re- 
turned to his lodgings, where he found Mrs. Miller 
in a very dejected condition, on account of the in- 
formation ſhe had received from her ſon-in-law. Mr. 
Allworthy, with great cheerfulneſs, told her, that he 
had much good news to communicate; and with 
little further preface, acquainted her, that he had 
brought Mr. Nightingale to conſent to ſee his ſon, 
and did not in the leaſt doubt to effect a perfect re- 
conciliation between them; though he found the 
_—_ more ſoured -by another accident of the 2. 
Ew. ind, 


N 
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kind, which had happened in his family; He then 


mentioned the running away of the uncle's daughter, 


i 
_ 


which he had been told by the old gentleman, and 


which Mrs. Miller, and her ſon-in-law, did not yet 


11 thy. hut i 
The reader may ſuppoſe Mrs. Miller received this 
account with great thankfulneſs and no leſs pleaſure 
but ſo uncommon was her friendſhip to Jones, that 
am not certain whether the uneaſineſs ſhe ſuffered 
for his ſake, did not overbalance her ſatisfaction at 


bearing a piece of news tending ſo much to the 


happineſs of her own family; nor whether even this 
very news, as it reminded her of the obligations ſhe 


had to Jones, did not hurt as well as pleaſe her; 


when her grateful heart ſaid to her, While my own 
family is happy, how miſerable is the poor creature, 
to whole generoſity we owe the beginning of all 
this happineſs!” ©; 5723 th 

Allworthy having left her a little while tochew the 
cud (if I may uſe that expreſſion) on theſe firſt tid- 
ings, told her, he had ſtill ſomething more to impart, 
which he believed would give her pleaſure. I think, 
faid he, I have diſcovered; a pretty conſiderable 
© treaſure belonging to the young gentleman, your 


friend; but perhaps, indeed, his preſent ſituation 


may be ſuch; that it will be of no ſervice to him. 
The latter part of the ſpeech gave Mrs. Miller to 
underſtand who was meant, and ſhe anſwered with a 
ſigh, I hope not, Sir.“ Jrhope' ſo too, cries All- 
worthy, with all my heart; but my nephew told 
me this morning, he had heard a very bad account 
© of the affair. © Good heaven! Sir, ſaid ſne 


Well, I muſt not ſpeak, and yet it is certainly very 
hard to be obliged to hold one's tongue when one 
hears . Madam, ' ſaid Allworthy, you may 


* ſay whatever you pleaſe, you know me too well to 
think have a prejudice againſt any one; and as for 


- that young man, Jaſſure you 1 ſhould.be heartily 


| © pleaſed to find he could acquit himſelf of every 


© thing, 


Earns : 
N 


© thing, and particularly of this ſad affair. You can 
« teftify the affection I have formerly borne him. 


The world, I know, cenſured me for loving him 


«ſo much. I did not withdraw that affection from 


him without thinking I had the juſteſt cauſe. - Be- 


© Heve me, Mrs. Miller, I ſhould be glad to find I 
© have been miſtaken.” .. Mrs. Miller was going 
eagerly to reply, when a ſervant acquainred her, 
that a gentleman without deſired to ſpeak with her 
immediately. Allworthy then enquired for his ne- 
phew, and was told that he had been for ſome time 
in his room with the gentleman who uſed to come 
to him, and whom Mr. Allworthy gueſſing rightly 
to be Mr. Dowling, he deſired preſently to ſpeak 
with him. "1210 Wk bn OR 09078" 

When Dowling attended, Allworthy put the caſe 
of the Bank notes to him, without mentioning any 
name, and aſked in what manner ſuch a perſon 
might be puniſhed. 'To which Dowling anſwered, he 
thought he might be indicted on the Black Act; but 
ſaid, as it was a matter of ſome nicety, it would be 
proper to go to counſel. He ſaid he was to attend 
'counſel preſently upon an affair of Mr. Weſtern's, 
and if Mr. Allworthy pleaſed he would lay the caſe 


before them. This was agreed to; and then Mrs. 


Miller opening the door, cried, © I aſk pardon, I did 
not know you had company; but Allworthy deſired 
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*. 


her to come in, ſaying he had finiſhed his buſineſs. 


Upon which Mr. Dowling withdrew, and Mrs. Miller 
introduced Mr. Nightingale the younger, to return 
thanks for the great kindneſs done him by All- 
vorthy; but ſhe had ſcarce patience to let the young 


"gentleman finiſh his ſpeech before ſhe interrupted him, 


faying, O Sir! Mr. Nightingale brings great news 
d about poor Mr. Jones; he hath been to ſee the 
.< wounded gentleman, who is out of all danger of 
death, and what is more, declares he fell upon 
© poor Mr. Jones himſelf, and beat him: I am ſure, 


Sir, you would not have Mr. Jones be a coward. 


If 
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If Iwas a man myſelf; I am ſure if any man was 
to ſtrike me, I ſhould draw my ſword. Do pray, 
* my dear, tell Mr. Allworthy, tell him all your- 
© ſelf.” Nightingale then confirmed what Mrs. Mil- 
ler had ſaid; and concluded with many handſome 
things of Jones, who was, he ſaid, one of the 'beſt- 
natured-: fellows in the world, and not in the leaſt 
inclined to be quarrelſome. Here Nightingale was 
going to ceaſe, when Mrs. Miller again begged him 
to relate all the many dutiful expreſſions he had heard 
him make uſe of towards Mr. Allworthy. To ſay 
the utmoſt good of Mr. Allworthy, cries Night- 
ingale, is doing no more than ſtrict juſtice, and can 
have no merit in it; but indeed I muſt ſay, no 
© man can be more ſenſible of the obligations he hath 
to ſo good a man, than is poor Jones. Indeed, Sir, 
am convinced the weight of your diſpleaſure is 
© the heavieſt burthen he hes under. He hath often 
© lamented it to me, and hath as often proteſted in 
© the-moſt folemn' manner he hath never been in- 
< tentionally guilty of any offence towards you; nay, 
he hath ſworn he would rather die a thouſand deaths 
© than he would. have his conſcience upbraid him 
© with one diſreſpectful, ungrateful, or undutiful 
thought towards you. But I atk pardon, Sir, I am 
© afraid I preſume to internieddle too far in ſo tender 
© a point. Lou have ſpoke no more than what a 
© chriſtian ought,” cries Mrs. Miller. Indeed, Mr. 
Nightingale, anſwered Allworthy, © I applaud 
© your generous friendſhip, and I with he may merit 
it of you. I confeſs; I: am; glad to hear the report 
* you bring from this unfortunate gentleman; and if 
that matter ſhould turn out to be as you repreſent 
© it (and indeed I doubt nothing of what you ſay), 1 
may perhaps, in time, be brought to think better 
© than lately have of this young man; for this good 


gentlewoman here, nay, all who know me, can wit- 


© neſs that I loved him as dearly as if he had been my 
© owni fon, Indeed, I have conſidered him as a child 
, © + 7 a 


* 
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© ſent by fortune to my care. I ſtill remember the 
innocent, the helpleſs fituation 3 in which 1 found 
© him. I feel the tender preſſure of his little hands 
© at this moment.—— He was my darling, indeed 
< he was. At which words he ceaſed, and the tears 
ſtood i in his ches. 

As the anſwer which Mrs. Miller made may lead 
us into freſn matters, we will here ſtop to account 
for the viſible alteration in Mr. Allworthy's mind, 
and the abatement of his anger to Jones. Revolu- 
tions of this Kind, it is true, do frequently occur in 
. hiſtories and dramatic writers, for no other reaſon 
than becauſe the hiſtory or play draws to a conclu- 
ſion, and are juſtified by authority of Authors; yet 
though we inſiſt upon as much authority as any Au- 
thor whatever, we ſhall uſe this power very ſparingly, 
and never but when we are driven to it by neceflity, 
which we do not at eg foreſee wilt mapper. in 

this work. 

This e then in the Wind of Mr. Allworthy 
was occaſioned by a letter he had juſt received from 
Mr. Square, and which we ſhall give the . in 
the E of the next r 


CHAP. Iv. 
Containin 8 two tetters in very a {ferent holes 


ce My worthy friend, | 
Informed you in my laſt, that I was forbidden 
kj the uſe of the waters, as they were found by 
<< experience rather to increaſe than leſſen the ſymp- 
«. toms of my diſtemper. I muſt now acquaint you 
« with a piece of news, which, I believe, will afflict 
<< my friends more than it hath afflicted me. Dr. 
* Harriagton and Dr. Brewſter have . me, 
* that n ds 10 1 25 of my recovery. 
ä ec 1 have 
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I have ſomewhere read, that the great uſe of 
© philoſophy is to learn to die. I will not there- 
< fore fo far diſgrace mine, as to ſhew any ſurprize 
« at receiving a leſſon which I muſt be thought to 
te have ſo long ſtudied, Yet, to ſay the truth, one 


c page of the Goſpel teaches this leſſon better than 


ce all the volumes of ancient or modern philoſophers. 
te The affurance it gives us of another life is a much 
ce ſtronger ſupport to a good mind, than all the con- 
© ſolations that are drawn from the neceſſity of na- 
© ture, the emptineſs or ſatiety of our enjoyments 
cc here, or any other topic of thoſe declamations 


* which are ſometimes capable of arming our minds 
© with a ſtubborn patience in bearing the thoughts of 


\ 


« death; but never of raiſing them to a real con- 
re tempt of it, and much leſs of making us think it 
i jg a real good. I would not here be underſtood 
tc to throw the horrid cenſure of atheiſm, or even the 
<« abſolute denial of immortality, on all who are 
* called philoſophers. Many of that Te&, as well 


cc ancient as modern, have, from the light of reaſon, 


re diſcovered ſome hopes of a future ſtate ; but, in 
re reality, that light was ſo faint and glimmering, 


te and the hopes were ſo uncertain and precarious, 


ce that it may be juſtly doubted on which fide their 
* belief turned. Plato himfelf concludes his Phædon 
cc with declaring, that his beſt arguments amount 


only to raiſe a probability; and Cicero himſelf 
* ſeems rather to profeſs an inclination to believe, 


te than any actual belief in the doctrines of im- 
e mortality. As to mylelf, to be very ſincere with 
<« you, I never was much in earneſt in this faith, 
ce till I was in earneſt a chriſtian. 
« You will perhaps wonder at the latter expreſſion; 
re but J aſſure you it hath not been till very lately, 
<« that I could, with truth, call myſelf ſo. The 
ce pride of philoſophy had intoxicated my reaſon, 


e and the ſublimeſt of all wiſdom appeared to me, 


« as it did to the Greeks of old, to be fooliſhneſs. 


Hh 2 . 


* 
% , 
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God hath however been ſo gracious to ſhew me 
ce my error in time, and to bring me into the way of 
te truth, before I ſunk into utter darkneſs for ever. 
6x find myſelf beginning to grow weak, I ſhall 
te therefore haſten to the main purple of this 
latter; 
e When I reflect on the actions of my paſt lifes) 
« | know of nothing which fits heavier. upon my 
<© conſcience, than the injuſtice I have been guilty 
« of to that poor wretch your adopted ſon. I have 
indeed not only connived at the villany of others, 
ee but been myſelf active in injuſtice towards him. 
cc Believe me, my dear friend, when I tell you on 
«« the word of a dying man, he hath been baſely in- 
c jured. As to the principal fact, upon the miſre- 
« preſentation of whichyou diſcarded him, I ſolemnly 
« aſſure you he is innocent. When you lay upon 
«« your ſuppoſed deathbed, he was the only perſon 
ce in the houſe who teſtified any real-concern ; and 
« what happened afterwards aroſe from the wildneſs 
e of his joy on your recovery; and, I am ſorry to 
« ſay it, from the baſeneſs of another perſon (but 
« jt is my deſire to juſtify the innocent, and to accuſe 
© none). Believe me, my friend, this young man 
ec hath the nobleſt generoſity of heart, the moſt 
perfect capacity for friendſhip, the higheſt in⸗ 
« tegrity, and indeed every virtue which can en- 
% noble a man. He hath ſome faults, but among 
them is not to be numbered the leaſt want of duty 
<« or gratitude towards you. On the contrary, I am, 
<« ſatisfied when you diſmiſſed him from your houſe, 
& his heart bled for you more than for himſelf. _ 
© Woridly motives were the wicked and baſe 5 
<« ſons of, my concealing this from you ſo long: 
„ reveal it now I can have no inducement but the 
« deſire of ſerving the cauſe of truth, of doing right 
« to the innocent, and of making all the amends 
& in my, power for a paſt offence. I hope this de- 
75 claration therefore will have the effect deſired, and 


« will 
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< will reſtore this deſerving young man to your fa- 
5 vour; the hearing of which, while I am yet alive, 
* will afford the utmoſt conſolation to, ay 


STR 


( 
c Your moſt obliged, 
c obedient humble ſervant, . 


<« THOMAS SQUARE.” 


The reader will, after this, ſcarce wonder at the 
revolution ſo viſibly appearing in. Mr. Allworthy, 
notwithſtanding he received from Thwackum, by the 
ſame poſt, another letter of a very different kind, 

which we ſhall here add, as it may poflibly be the 
laſt time we ſhall have occaſion to mention the name 
of that gentleman. 


*SIR, | 

IAM not at all ſurprized at hearing from your 
£ worthy nephew. a freſh inſtance of the villany of 
Mr. Square, the atheiſt's young pupil. I ſhall not 
* wonder at any murders he may commit; and 1 
© heartily pray that your own blood may not ſeal up 
© his final commitment to the place of wailing and 
«© gnaſhing of teeth. | 

Though you cannot want ſufficient calls to re- 
© pentance for the many unwarrantable weakneſſes 
© exemplified in your behaviour to this wretch, ſo 
much to the prejudice of your own lawful family, 
and of your character. I ſay, though theſe may 
c ſufficiently be ſuppoſed to prick and goad your 
'© conſcience at this ſeaſon ; I ſhould yet be wanting 
to my duty, if I ſpared to give you ſame admonition 
in order to bring you to a due ſenſe of your errors. 
I therefore pray you ſeriquſly to conſider the judg- 
Hh 3 ment 


a F _ * 


— 
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© ment which is likely to overtake this wicked vil- 


lain; and let it ſerve at leaſt as a warning to you, 
© that you may not for the future deſpiſe the advice 
© of one who is ſo indefatigable in his prayers for 
© your welfare. i IT 

Had not my hand been withheld from due 
correction, I had ſcourged much of this diabolical 
© ſpirit out of a boy, of whom from his infancy I 
« diſcovered the devil had taken ſuch entire poſſeſſion; 
but reflections of this kind now come too late. 

J am ſorry you have given away the living of 
© Weſterton ſo haſtily. I ſhould have applied on 
© that occaſion earlier, had I thought you would 
not have acquainted me previous to the diſpoſi- 

tion. Tour objection to pluralities is being 
© righteous over-much. If there were any crime in 
© the practice, ſo many godly men would not agree 
to it. If the vicar of Aldergrove ſhould die (as 
< we hear he is in a declining way), I hope you will 
c think of me, ſince I am certain you muſt be con- 

* vinced of my moſt ſincere attachment to your 
» higheſt welfare. A welfare to which all worldly 
* conſiderations are as trifling as the ſmall tithes 
mentioned in ſcripture are, when compared to the 
© weighty matters of the law, e 


J am, SIR, 
* Your faithful humble ſervant, 
2 1 Rock TRHWAckuu.“ 


This was the firſt time Thwackum ever wrote in 
this authoritative ſtyle to Allworthy, and of this he 
had afterwards ſufficient reaſon to repent, as in the 
caſe of thoſe who miſtake the higheſt degree of 
goodneſs for the loweſt degree of weakneſs. All- 
worthy had indeed never liked this man. He knew 
him to be proud and ill-natured ; he alſo knew that 
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his divinity itſelf was tinctured with his tempet, and 
ſuch as in many reſpects he himſelf did by no means 

approve; but he was at the ſame time an excellent 
ſcholar, and moſt indefatigable in teaching the two 
lads. Add to this, the ſtrict ſeverity of his life and 
manners, an unimpeached honeſty, and a moſt de- 
vout attachment to religion. So that upon the whole, 
though Allworthy did not eſteem nor love the man, 
yet he could never bring himſelf to part with a tutor 
to the boys, who was, both by learning and induſtry, 
extremely well qualified for his office; and he hoped, 
that as they were bred up in his own houſe, and under 
his own eye, he ſhould be able to corre& whatever 
was wrong in Thwackum's inſtructions. 
| F 
In which the hiſtory is continued. 


AR. Allworthy, in his laſt ſpeech, had recol- 
VI lected ſome tender ideas concerning Jones, 
which had brought tears into the good man's eyes. 
This Mrs. Miller obſerving, ſaid, Yes, yes, Sir, 
© your goodneſs to this poor young man is known, 
© notwithſtanding all your care to conceal it; but 
there is not a ſingle ſyllable of truth in what thoſe 
< villains ſaid. Mr. Nightingale hath now diſcoyered 
© the whole matter. It ſeems theſe fellows were em- 
© ployed by a lord, who is a rival of poor Mr. Jones, 
to have preſſed him on board a ſhip. 1 - 
© aſſure them I don't know who they will preſs next. 
Mr. Nightingale here hath ſeen the officer himſelf, 
c who is a very pretty gentleman, and hath told 
© him all, and is very ſorry for what he undertook, 
© which he would never have done, had he known 
© Mr. Jones to have been a gentleman ; but he was 
© told that he was a common ſtrolling vagabond.” 
Allworthy ſtared at all this, and declared he was a 
ſtranger to every word ſhe ſaid. '* Yes, Sir, anſwered 
; ALS he, 
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ſhe, I believe you are. It is a very different 
< ſtory, 1 boltave, en what thoſe ns — the 
rr mi 


© What ns, Madan? ? what i is it you p mean! in 


; ſaid Allworthy. * Nay, nay,” ſaid ſhe, !* this is ſo 


like you to deny your own goodneſs; but Mr. 
Nightingale here ſaw him.“ Saw whom, Madam ?” 
anſwered he. Why, your lawyer, Sir,” ſaid the, 
that you ſo kindly ſent to enquire into the affair. 
©T am ſtill in the dark, upon my honour,” ſaid All- 
worthy. © Why then do you tell him, my dear Sir, 
cries the. 5 eee Sir, ſaid Nightingale, I did 
; ſee that very lawyer who went from you when J 
© came into. the room, at an alehouſe in Alderſgate, 
in company with two of the fellows who were em- 
* ployed by lord Fellamar to preſs Mr. Jones, and 
© who were by that means preſent at the unhapp! 
_ © rencounter between him and Mr. Fitzpatrick.” < I 
© own, Sir,” ſaid Mrs. Miller, © when I ſaw this gen- 
©tleman come into the room to you, I told. Mr. 
Nightingale that I apprehended you had ſent him 
© thither to enquire into the affair.“ Allworthy 
ſhewed marks of aſtoniſhment in his countenance at 
this news, and was indeed for two or three minutes 
ſtruck dumb by it. At laſt, addreſſing himſelf to 
Mr. Nightingale, he ſaid, © I muſt confeſs myſelf, 
Sir, more ſurprized at what you tell me, than I 
© have ever been before at any thing in my whole 
life. Are you certain this was the gentleman?” 
I am moſt certain, aniwered Nightingale. At 
© Alderſgate ?* cries Allworthy. And was you in 
company with this lawyer and the two fellows ? — 
© I was Sir,“ faid the other, very near half an 
© hour.” — Well, Sir,” ſaid Allworthy, and in 
what manner did the lawyer behave? did you hear 
all that paſt between him and the fellows ?? No, 
Sir, anſwered Nightingale, they had been to- 
:* oether before I came. In my preſence the lawyer 
.F Said little; but after I had ſeveral times examined 


c the 
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the fellows, who perſiſted in a ſtory directly con- 
_ © trary to what I had heard from Mr. Jones, and 
© which I find by Mr. Fitzpatrick was a rank falſe- 
© hood; the lawyer then defired the fellows to ſay 
* nothing but what was the truth, and ſeemed to 
* ſpeak fo much in favour of Mr. Jones, that when 
i 1 ſaw the ſame perſon with you, I concluded your 
£ goodneſs had prompted you to ſend him thither. 
And did you not ſend him thither?” ſays Mrs. Mil- 
ler.—* Indeed I did not,” anſwered Allworthy ; nor 
© did I know he had gone on ſuch an errand till this 
moment. -I ſeeitall !' ſaid Mrs. Miller, upon 
my ſoul, I ſee it all! No wonder they have been 
© cloſeted ſo cloſe lately. Son Nightingale, let me 
© beg you run for theſe fellows immediately—— find 
__ © them out if they are above ground. I will go my- 
* ſelf,” — © Dear Madam, ſaid Allworthy, © be pa- 
< tient, and do me the favour to ſend a ſervant up- 
« ſtairs to call Mr. Dowling hither, if he be in the 
© houſe, or if not, Mr. Blifil.“ Mrs. Miller went 
out muttering ſomething to herſelf, and preſently 
returned with an anſwer, © That Mr. Dowling was 
gone; but that the t'other, as ſhe called him, was 
eoming,”} 1 hk 5 
Allworthy was of a cooler diſpoſition than the good 
woman, whole ſpirits were all up in arms in the cauſe 
of her friend. He was not however without ſome 
ſuſpicions which were near akin to hers. When Blifil 
came into the room, he aſked him with a very ſe- 
rious countenance, and with a leſs friendly look than 
he had ever before given him, Whether he knew 
© any thing of Mr, Dowling's having ſeen any of the 
_ © perſons who were preſent at the duel between Jones 
and another gentleman ?' - | 
There is nothing ſo dangerous as a queſtion which 
comes by ſurprize on a man, whole buſineſs it is to 
- conceal truth, or to defend falſehood. For which rea- 
ſon thoſe worthy perſonages, whoſe noble office it is 
to ſave the lives of their fellow-creatures at the Old- 
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Bailey, take the utmoſt care, by frequent previous 
examination, -to divine every queſtion which may 
be aſked their clients'on the day of trial, that they 
may be ſupplied with proper and ready anſwers, 
which the moſt fertile invention cannot fupply in 
an inſtant, Beſides, the ſudden and violent im- 
pulſe on the blood, occaſioned by theſe ſurprizes, 
caufes frequently ſuch an alteration in the coun- 
tenance, that the man is obliged to give evi- 
dence againſt himſelf. And fuch indeed were the 
alterations which the countenance of Blifil under- 
went from this ſudden queſtion, that we can ſcarce 
blame the eagerneſs of Mrs. Miller, who immedi- 
ately cried out, © Guilty, upon my honour! guilty, 
upon my foul! _ | | 
Mr. Allworthy ſharply rebuked her for this impe- 
tuoſity; and then turning to Blifil, who ſeemed 
ſinking into the earth, he ſaid, © Why do you 
© hefitate, Sir, at giving me an anſwer? You 
certainly muſt have employed him; for he would 
© not, of his own accord, I believe, have under- 
© taken fuch an errand, and eſpecially without ac- 
.< quainting me.“ WET | | 
Blifil then anſwered, © I own, Sir, I have been 
© &vitty of an offence, yet may I hope your par- 
© don? ——* My pardon,” faid Allworthy very an- 
grily. -— «© Nay, Sir,” anſwered Blifil, 1 knew you 
© would be offended; yet furely my dear uncle will 
forgive the effects of the moſt amiable of human 
© weakneſſes. Compaſſion for thoſe who do not de- 
© ſerve it, I own is a crime; and yet it is a crime 
from which you yourſelf are not entirely free. I 
* know I have been guilty of it in more than one 
< inſtance to this very perſon; and I will own I did 
ſend Mr. Dowling, not on a vain and fruitleſs en- 
© guiry, but to diſcover the witneſſes, and to en- 
© deavour to ſoften their evidence. This, Sir, is 
© the truth; which, though I intended to conceal 
e from you, I will not deny.“ on 


© I con- 
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I confeſs,” ſaid Nightingale, this is the light 


in which it appeared to me from the gentleman' $ 
© behay1ovr,” 


Now, Madam, ſaid Ae © I believe you 
© will once in your life own you have entertained a 
wrong ſuſpicion, and are not ſo angry with my 
© nephew as you was.“ 

Mrs. Miller was ſilent ;. for though the could not 
ſo haſtily be pleaſed wich Blifil, whom ſhe looked 
upon to have been the ruin of Jones, yet in this par- 
ticular inſtance he had impoſed upon her as well as 
upon the reſt; ſo entirely had the devil ſtood his 

friend. And indeed, I look upon the vulgar ob- 
' ſervation, That the devil often deſerts his friends, 
ce and leaves them in the lurch, to be a great abuſe 
on that gentleman's character. Perhaps he may 
ſometimes deſert thoſe who are only his cup ac- 
quaintance; or who, at moſt, are but half his; but 
he generally ſtands by thoſe who are thoroughly his 
ſervants, and helps them off in all extremities, tall 
their bargain expires. 

As a conquered rebellion ſtrengthens a govern- 
ment, or as health is more perfectly eſtabliſhed by re- 
covery from ſome diſeaſes; ſo anger, when removed, 
often gives new life to affection. This was the cafe 
of Mr. Allworthy ; for Blifil having wiped off the 
greater ſuſpicion, the leſſer, which had been raiſed by 
Square's letter, funk of courſe, and was forgotten 
and Thwackum, with whom he was greatly offended, 
bore alone all the reflections which Square had caſt 
on the enemies of Jones. | 

As for that young man, the reſentment of! Mr. All. 
worthy began more and more to abate towards him. 
He told Blifil, He did not only forgive the extra- 
ordinary efforts of his good nature, but would give 
him the pleaſure of following his example.” Then 
turning to Mrs. Miller, with a ſmile which would have 

become an angel, he cried, What ſay you, Madam? 
* ſhall we take a hackney-coach, and all of us to- 
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Fe into ſuch a violent fit of joy, as I know your | abi 
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© gether pay a vilit to your friend? I promiſe you 
© 1t is not the firſt viſit I have made in a priſon.” 
Every reader, I believe, will be able to anſwer 
for the worthy woman ; but they muſt have a great 
deal of good-nature, and be well acquainted with 
friendſhip, who can feel what ſhe felt on this occaſion. 
Few, I hope, are capable of feeling what now paſt in 
the mind of Blifl ; but thoſe who are, will acknow- 
ledge, that it was impoſſible for him to raiſe any ob- 
jection to this viſit. Fortune, however, or the gen- 
tleman lately mentioned above, ſtood his friend, and 
prevented his undergoing ſo great aſhock; for at the 
very inſtant when the coach was ſent for, Partridge ar- 
rived, and having called Mrs. Miller from the com- 
pany, acquainted her with, the dreadful accident 
lately come to light; and hearing Mr. Allworthy's 
intention, begged her to find ſome means of ſtopping 
him: For, ſays he, © the matter muſt at all ha- 
© zards be kept a ſecret from him; and if he ſhould 
© now go, he will find Mr. Jones, and his mother, 
'© who arrived juſt as I left him, lamenting over one 
© another the horrid crime they have ignorantly com- 
© mitted.” 5 Lt 36 
The poor woman, who was almoſt deprived of her 
ſenſes at his dreadful news, was never leſs capable of 
invention than at preſent. However, as women are 
much readier at this than men, ſhe bethought her- 
ſelf of an excuſe, and returning to Allworthy, ſaid, I 
© am ſure, Sir, you will be ſurprized at hearing any 
© objection from me to the kind propoſal you juſt 
© now made ; and yet I am afraid of the conſequence 
© of it, if carried immediately into execution. You 
© muſt imagine, Sir, that all the calamities which 
have lately befallen this poor young fellow, muſt 
© havethrown him into the loweſt dejection of ſpirits; 
© and now, Sir, ſhould we all on a ſudden fling him 


-© ſence will occaſion, it may, I am afraid, produce 
23 | | . ſome 
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_ © ſome 3 miſchief, eſpecially as his ſervant, who is 
© without, tells me he 1s very far from being well. 
Ils his ſervant without?” cries Allworthy ; © pray 
© call him hither. I will aſk him ſome queſtions con- 
© cerning his maſter.” 

Partridge was at firſt afraid to appear before Mr. 
Allworthy; but was at length perſuaded, after Mrs. 
Miller, who had often heard his whole ſtory from 
his own mouth, had promiſed to introduce him. 

Allworthy recollected Partridge the moment he 
came into the room, though many years had paſſed 
fince he had ſeen him. Mrs. Miller therefore might 
have ſpared here a formal oration; in which indeed 
ſhe was ſomething prolix; for the reader, I believe, 
may have obſerved already, that the! good woman, 
among other things, had a tongue always ready for 
the ſervice of her friends. * 

And are you, ſaid Allworthy to Partridge, £ che 
« ſervant of Mr. Jones?“ © I can't ſay, Sir, anſwered 
he, that I am regularly a ſervant, but I live with 
© him, an't pleaſe'your honour at preſent. Non ſum 
© quatts eram, as your honour very well knows.” 

Mr. Allworthy then aſked him many queſtions con- 
cerning Jones, as to his health, and other matters 
to all which Partridge anſwered, without having the 
leaſt regard to what was, but conſidered only what 
he would have things appear; for a ſtrict adherence 
to truth was not among the articles of this honeſt 
fellow's morality, or his religion. 

During this dialogue Mr. Nightingale took his 
leave, and preſently after Mrs. Miller left the room, 
when Allworthy likewiſe diſpatched Blifil ; for he 
imagined that Partridge, when alone with him, would 
be more explicit than before company. They were 


no ſooner left in private together, than Allworthy ber by 
| gan as in me Dea. chapter. 
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* which the biſtory is farther an 


\URE, friend,” ſaid the good man, © you are 
the ſtrangeſt of all human beings. Not only to 

0 —. ſuffered as you have formerly, for obſtinately 
« pefliſting in a falſehood; but to perſiſt in it thus to 
the laſt, and to paſs thus upon the world for a ſer- 
* vant of your own ſon? What intereſt can you have 
in all this? What can be your motive??? 

I ſee, Sir,” ſaid Partridge, falling down upon bis 
knees, that your honour is prepoſſeiſed againſt me, 
and reſolved not to believe any thing I fay, and 
© thetefore what ſignifies my proteſtations ? but yet 
© there 1s one above who KNOWS that I am not the 
* father of this young man.“ | 
How? faid Allworthy, © will you yet deny what 
you was formerly convicted of upon ſuch unan- 
©fwerable, ſuch manifeſt evidence? Nay, what a 
© confirmation is your being now found with this very 
© man, of all which twenty years ago appeared againſt 

you. I _— you had left the country ; nay, I 
© thought you had been long ſince dead. In what 
manner did you know any thing of this young man? 

Where did you meet with him, unleſs you had kept 
* fome correſpondence together? Do not deny this; 
for I promiſe you it will greatly raiſe your ſon in 
© my opinion, to find that he hath ſuch a ſenſe of 


© filial duty, as privately to, ſupport his father for 10 
© many years.“ 


© If your honour will have patience to beer me, 
ſaid Partridge, I will tell you all. Being bid go 
on, he proceeded thus: When your honour con- 
© ceived that diſpleaſure againſt me, it ended in my 
© ruin ſoon after; for I loſt 1 my little ſchool ; and the 
© miniſter, thinking I ſuppoſe it would be agreeable 
to your honour, turned me out from the office of 
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* clerk; ſo that I had nothing to truſt to but the 
£ barber's ſhop, which, in a country place like that, 
© 18 a poor livelihood ; and when my wife died (for 
till that time I received a penſion of 121. a year 
© from an unknown hand, which indeed I believe 
© was your honour's own, for no body that ever I 
© heard of doth theſe things beſides) but as I was 
* ſaying, when ſhe died, this penſion forſook me; ſo 
© that now as I owed two or three ſmall debts, which 
began to be troubleſome to me, particularly“ one 
< which an attorney brought up by law-charges from 
© x58. to near 3ol. and as I found all my uſual 
© means of living had forſook me, I packed up my 
little all as well as I could, and went off. Tia 
I The firſt place I came to was Saliſbury, where I 
got into the ſervice of a gentleman belonging to 
the law, and one of the beſt gentlemen that ever I 
© knew, for he was not only good to me, but I know 
© a thouſand good and charitable acts which he did 
_ © while Iſtaid with him; and I have known him of- 
© ten refuſe buſineſs, becauſe it was paultry and op- 
© preffive.'—* You need not be ſo particular, ſaid 
Allworthy; © I know this gentleman, and a very 
© worthy man he is, and an honour to his profeſ- 
ſion.— Well, Sir,“ continued Partridge, from 
© hence I removed to Lymington, where I was above 
© three years in the ſervice of another lawyer, who 
© was likewiſe a very good ſort of a man, and to be 
© ſure one of the merrieſt gentlemen in England. 
Well, Sir, at the end of the three years I ſet up a 
little ſchool, and was likely to do well again, had 


* This is a fact which I knew happen to a poor clergyman in 
Dorſetſhire, by the villany of an attorney, who not contented 
with the exorbitant coſts to which the poor man was put by a 
fingle action, brought afterwards another action on the judgment, 
as it was called. A method frequently uſed to oppreſs the poor, 
and bring money into the pockets of attornies, to the great ſcan- 
dal of the law, of the nation, of chtiſtianity, and even of human 


nature itſelf. 
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it not been for a moſt unlucky accident. Here 1 
kept a pig; and one day, as ill fortune would have 
*1t, this pig broke out, and did a treſpaſs, I think 
© they call it, in a garden belonging to one of my 
a neighbours, who. was a proud, revengeful man, 
and employed a lawyer, one - one I can't think 
of his name; but he ſent for a writ againſt me, and 
had me to Size. When I came there, Lord of 
© mercy upon me to hear what the counſellors ſaid: 
© There: was one that told my lord a parcel of the 
© confoundedeft lies about me; he ſaid, that I uſed to 
drive my hogs into other folks gardens, and a great 
© deal more; and at laſt he ſaid, He hoped I had at 
laſt brought my hogs to a fair market. To be ſure, 
© one would have thought, that inſtead. of being 
owner only of one poor little pig, 1 had been the 
© greateſt hog - merchant in England. Well 5 Pray, 
© ſaid Allworthy, do not be ſo particular. T have 
© heard nothing of your ſon yet.“ O it was a great 
© many years, anſwered Partridge, before I faw 
< my-ſon, as you are pleaſed to call him. I went 
over to Ireland after this, and taught ſchool at Cork, 
f n that one ſuit ruined me again, and I lay ſeven 
© years in Wincheſter gaol.) “ Well, ſaid All- 
. < paſs that over till your return to England.” 
— Then, Sir,” ſaid he, it was about half a year 
8 ago that I landed at Briſtol, where I ſtaid ſome time, 
and not finding it do there, and hearing of a place 
© between that and Glouceſter, where the barber was 
« zuſt dead, I went thither, and there I had been 
about two months, when Mr. Jones came thither.“ 
He then gave Allworthy a very particular account of 
their firſt meeting, and of every thing as well as he 
could remember, which had happened from that day to 
this; frequently interlarding his ſtory with panegyrics 
on Jones, and not forgetting to inſinuate the great 
love and reſpect which he had for Allworthy. He 
concluded with ſaying, © Now, Sir, I have told your 
© honour the whole truth.“ And then repeated a 


moſt 
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moſt folemn ies, © That he was no more the 
© father of Jones than of the pope. of | Rome ;*and 
imprecated the molt bitter curſes on is Lane if he 
did not ſpeak truth, + 
What am I to think of * matter * eries All- 
worthy. For what purpoſe ſhould you ſo ſtrongly 
deny a fact, which I think it would be rather your 
© intereſt to own?'—* Nay, Sir,” anſwered Partridge 
(for he could hold no longer), if your honour will 
© not believe me, you are like ſoon te have ſatiſ- 
faction enough. I wiſh you had miſtaken the 
© rhothier of this young man, as well as you have 
© his father.” And now being aſked what he 
meant, with all the ſymptoms of horror, both in his 
voice and countenance; he told Allworthy the whole 
ſtory, which he had a little before expreſſed ſuch 
deſire to Mrs. Miller to conceal from him. 
Allworthy was almoſt as much ſhocked at this dit. 
covery as Partridge himſelf had been while he related 
it. © Good heavens ! ſays he, © in what miſerable 
diſtreſſes do vice and imprudence involve men! 
© How much beyond our deſigns are the effects of 
© wickedneſs ſometimes carried! He had ſcarce ut- 
tered theſe words, when Mrs. Waters came haſtily 
and abruptly into the room. Partridge no ſooner ſaw 
her, than he cried, © Here, Sir, here is the very wo- 
© man herſelf, This is the unfortunate mother of 
Mr. Jones; I am ſure ſhe will acquit me before 
your honour; —Pray, Madam, 
Mrs. Waters, without paying any regard to what 
Partridge ſaid; and almoſt without taking any notice 
of him, advanced to Mr. Allworthy. © I believe, 
Sir, it is ſo long ſince J had the honour of ſeeing 
© you, that you do not recollect me. Indeed, 
anſwered Allworthy, © you are ſo very much altered, 
© on many accounts, that had not this man already 
*© acquainted me who you are, I ſhould not have 
Y immediately called you to my remembrance. Have 
you, Madam, any particular buſineſs which brings 
Vor. VII. 11 "mu 
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you to me ?—Allworthy ſpoke this with great re- 
ſerve; for the reader may eaſily believe he was. 
not well pleaſed with the conduct of this lady; nej- 
ther with what he had formerly heard, nor with what | 
Partridge now delivered. 

Mrs. Waters. anſwered, ——* Tk Sir, I have 
© very particular bafinek. with you; and it is ſuch: 
© as I can impart only to yourſelf. —— I muſt deſire 
* therefore the favour of a word with you alone; 
© for I aſſure you what I have to tell you 1s of the 
© utmoſt importance 

Partridge was. then ordered 1 to withdraw, but be- 
fore he went, he begged the lady to ſatisfy Mr. 
Allworthy that he was perfectly innocent. To which 
ſhe anſwered, —* You need be under no apprehen- 
© ſion, Sir, I ſhall ſatisfy Mr.. Allworthy very pou 
fectly of that matter. 

. Then Partridge withdrew, and that paſt between 
Mr. Allworthy and Mrs. W 8 is written in 
the next chapter. 


CHAP. VI. 
Continuation of the hiſtorx. 


R S. Waters remaining a. few moments ſilent, 

Mr. Allworthy could not refrain from ſaying,. 

6 p am ſorry, Madam, to perceive, by what F have ſince 
© heard, that you have made ſo: very ill a uſe 9 
„Mr. Allworthy, faysſhe, interrupting him,.* Iknow 
IT have faults, but ingratitude to you. is not one of 
them. -Fnever can nor ſhall forget your goodneſs, 
© which I own.I have very little deſerved ; but be 
1 to wave all upbraiding me at preſent, as E 
ave ſo important an affair to communicate to you: 
concerning this young man, to whom you have 
given my maiden name of Jones.“ 
Have Ithen, ſaid Allworthy, , canoancly puniſh» 
* __ an innocent man, in *he: perſon of him wh _— 

© Ju 


t juſt left us.? Was he not the father of the child?“ 
Indeed he was not, ſaid Mrs. Waters. Tou 
may be pleaſed to remember, Sir, I formerly told 
you, you ſhould one day know; and I acknowledge 
© myſelf to have been guilty of a cruel negle&, in 
© not having diſcovered it to you before: Indeed, I 
little knew how neceffary it was. Well, Madam,” 
ſaid Allworthy, be pleaſed to proceed.“ © You 
© muſt remember, Sir, ſaid ſhe, a young fellow, 
t whoſe name was Summer.“ Very well,” cries All- 
worthy, he was the ſon of a clergyman of great 
learning and virtue, for whom I had the higheſt 
© friendſhip.* So it appeared, Sir, anfwered ſhe; 
for I believe you bred the young man up, and 
maintained him at the Univerſity; where, I think, 
© he had finiſhed his ſtudies, when he came to refide 
at your houſe; a finer man, I muſt ſay, the ſun 
© never ſhone upon; for, beſides the handſomeſt per- 
© ſon I ever ſaw, he was ſo genteel, and had ſo much 
t wit and good breeding.” Poor gentleman,” ſaid 
Allworthy, © he was indeed untimely ſnatched away 
© and little did I think he had any ſins of this kind to 
© anſwer for; for I plainly perceive you are going 
to tell me he was the father of your child,” 
Indeed, Sir,” anſwered ſhe, he was not.“ How?“ 
ſaid Allworthy, to what then tends all this preface?” 
© To a ftory; Sir,“ faid ſhe, which I am concerned 
© falls to my lot to unfold to you. —O, Sir! prepare to 
hear ſomething which will ſurprize you, will grieve 
© you.” Speak, {aid Allworthy, I am conſcious of 
© no crime, and cannot be afraid to hear. Sir,” 
ſaid ſhe, that Mr. Summer, the ſon of your 
© friend; educated at your expence, who, after living 
© a year in the houſe as if he had been your own ſon, 
© died there of the ſmall-pox, was tenderly lamented 
© by you, and buried as if he had been your own ; 
© that Summer, Sir, was the father of this child. 
© How! ſaid Allworthy, you contradict yourſelf.” 
— That I do not, anſwered ſhe, he was indeed 
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© the father of this child, but not by me. Fake 
© care, Madam, ſaid Allworthy, do not, to ſhun 
the imputation of any crime, be guilty of falſehood. 
Remember there is one from whom you can conceał 
© nothing, and before whoſe tribunal falſehood wilt 
_ © only aggravate your guilt.* © Indeed, Sir, ſays ſhe, 
© lam not his mother; nor would I now think my- 
© ſelf ſo for the world.” © I know your reaſon,” ſaid 
- Allworthy, and ſhall rejoice as much as you to 
© find it otherwiſe; yet you muſt remember, you 
n yourſelf confeſt it before me.'—*< So far what I 
© confeſt,” ſaid ſhe, © was true, that theſe hands con- 
< veyed the infant to your bed; conveyed it thither 
© at the command of its mother”; ; at her commands 
I afterwards owned it, and thought myſelf, by her 
« generoſity, nobly rewarded, both for my ſecrecy 
© and my ſhame.” Who could this woman be?“ 
ſaid Allworthy. Indeed, I tremble to name her, 
anſwered Mrs. Waters. By all this preparation I 
© am to gueſs that ſhe was a relation of mine,” cried 
he. Indeed, ſhe was a near one.“ At which words 
Allworthy ſtarted, and ſhe continued: You had a 
© Siſter, Sir, A ſiſter! repeated he, looking aghaſt. 
— As there is truth in heaven, cries ſhe, your 
© ſiſter was the mother of that child you found be- 
© tween your ſheets.. Can it be poſſible?” cries 
he, © good heavens !'—< Have patience, Sir, ſaid 
Mrs. Waters, © and I will unfold to you the whole 
< ſtory: Juſt after your departure for London, Miſs 
© Bridget came one day to the houſe of my mother. 
She was pleaſed to ſay, ſhe had heard an extraordi- 
6 OE character of me, for my learning and ſuperior 
erftanding to all the young women there, ſo 
© ſhe was pleaſed to ſay. She then bid me come to 
< her to the great houſe ; where when I attended, 
© ſhe employed me to read to her. She expreſſed 
great ſatisfaction in my reading, ſhewed great kind- 
© neſs. to me, and made me many preſents. At 
Aut the * to n me on the ſubject of 
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© ſecrecy, to which I gave her ſuch ſatisfactory an- 
< ſwers, that, at laſt, having locked the door of her 
room, ſhe took me into her cloſet, and then lock- 
< ing that door likewiſe, ſhe ſaid, ſhe ſhould convince 
me of the vaſt reliance ſhe had on my integrity, by 
© communicating a ſecret in which her honour, and 
© conſequently her life, was concerned. Shen then 
< ſtopt, and after a ſilence of a few minutes, during 
* which ſhe often wiped her eyes, ſhe enquired of 
© me, if I thought my mother might ſafely be con- 
< fided in. I anſwered, I would ſtake my life on her 
fidelity. She then imparted to me the great ſecret 
< which laboured in her breaſt, and which, I believe, 
* was delivered with more' pains than ſhe afterwards 
© {uffered in child-birth. It was then contrived, 
© that my mother and myſelf only ſhould attend at 
© the time, and that Mrs. Wilkins ſhould be ſent out 
© of the way, as ſhe accordingly was, to the very 
« furtheſt part of Dorſetſhire, to enquire the character 
ol a ſervant; for the lady had turned away her 
© own maid-near three months before; during all 
* which time 1 officiated about her perſon upon trial, 
© as ſhe ſaid, though, as ſhe afterwards. declared, 
] was not ſufficiently: handy for the place. T his; 
© and many other ſuch things which ſhe uſed to ſay 
* of me, were all thrown out to prevent any ſuſpicion 
< which Wilkins might hereafter have, when I was 
* to own the child; for ſhe thought it could never be 
believed ſhe would venture to hurt a young woman 
with whom ſhe had intruſted ſuch a ſecret. You 
may be aſſured, Sir, I was well paid for all theſe 
« affronts, which, together with being informed with 
the occaſion of them, very well contented me. 
Indeed, the lady had a greater ſuſpicion of Mrs. 
« Wilkins than of any other perſon; not that ſhe 
© had the leaſt averſion to the gentlewoman,- but ſhe 
< thought her incapable of keeping a ſecret, eſpeci- 
& ally from you, Sir: for I have often heard Miſs 
8 Bridget ſay, that if Mrs. Wilkins had committed 
"$13 © a murder 
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© a murder, ſhe believed ſhe would acquaint: you 
© with it. At laſt the expected day came, and Mrs. 
Wilkins, who had been kept a week in readineſs, 
and put off from time to time, upon ſome pre- 
tence or other, that ſhe might not return too ſoon, 
was diſpatched, Then the child was born, in the 
{preſence only of myſelf and my mother, and was 
© by my mother conveyed to her own houſe, where 
bit ix þ privately kept by her till the evening of 
your return, when I, by the command of Miſs 
Bridget, conyeyed it into the bed where you, found 
it. And all ſuſpicions were afterwards laid aſleep 
© by the artſul conduct of your ſiſter, in pretending 
«£ 311-will to the boy, and that any regard ſhe ſhewed 
© him was out of mere complaiſance to you.. 
Mrs. Waters then made many prateſtations of the 
truth of this ſtory, and coneluded by ſaying, 
Thus, Sir, you have at laft diſcovered your ne- 
© phew; for ſo I am ſure you will hereafter think 
© him, and I queſtion not but he will be both an 
© honour and a comfort to you under that appella- 
tien Co Hei e Feen e 

I need not, Madam, ſaid Allworthy, < expreſs 
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ſaid Mrs. Waters, ſhe always profeſt a contrary, 

© intention, and frequently told me, ſhe intended 
one day to communicate it to you. She ſaid indeed, 
© ſhe was highly rejoiced that her plot had ſucceeded 
« ſo well, and that you had of your own accord 
© taken ſuch a fancy to the child, that it was yet 
< unneceffary to make any expreſs declaration. Oh! 
Sir, had that lady lived to have ſeen this poor 
young man turned like a vagabond from your 
c houle ; nay, Sir, could ſhe have lived to hear that 
you had yourſelf employed a lawyer to proſecute 
him for a murder of which he was not guilty—— 
Forgive me, Mr. Allworthy, I muſt ſay it was un- 
© kind. —— Indeed, you have been abuſed, he never 
< deſerved it of you.. Indeed, Madam, ſaid All- 
worthy, I have been abuſed by the perſon, who- 
< ever he was, that told you ſo.' * Nay, Sir, ſaid 
ſhe, I would not be miſtaken, I did not preſume 
to ſay you were guilty of any wrong. The gentle- 
man who came to me, propoſed no ſuch matter; 
© he only ſaid, taking me for Mr. Fitzpatrick's 
« wife, that if Mr. Jones had murdered my huſ- 
© band, I ſhould be aſſiſted with any money I wanted 
to carry on the proſecution, by a very worthy gen- 
« tleman, who, he ſaid, was well apprized what a 
© villain I had to deal with, It was by this man I 
© found out who Mr. Jones was; and this man, 
£ whoſe name is Dowling, Mr. Jones tells me, is 
your ſteward. I diſcoyered his name by a very 

odd accident; for he himſelf refuſed to tell it 
© me; but Partridge, who met him at my lodgings 
c the ſecond time he came, knew him formerly at 

7 Salrſbury.*' 89 0 | 

© And did this Mr, Dowling,” ſays Allworthy, 
with great aſtoniſhment in his countenance, *« tell 
vou, that I would aſſiſt in the proſecution? 
© No, Sir,” anſwered ſhe, © I will not charge him 
< wrongfully. He faid I ſhould be aſſiſted, but 
he mentioned no name,—Yet you muſt pardon 
DT: RS. © me 
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me, Sir, if from circumſtances I thought it could 
be no other. - Indeed, Madam, ſays All- 
worthy, from circumſtances I am too well con- 
vinced it was another. Good heaven! by 
vhat wonderful means is the blackeſt and deepeſt 
wwillany ſometimes diſcevered !-—Shall;I beg you, 
Madam, to ſtay till the perſon you have mentioned 
comes; for I expect him every minute; nay he 
may be, perhaps, already in the houſe.” | 
-  Allworthy then ſtept ta. the door, in order to call 
2 ſeryant, When in came, not Mr. Dowling, but the 
nien who will be ſeen in the next. chapter, 
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F urther continuation 


; HE. "2s OR who now. arrived was no Other 
1 than Mr. Weſtern. He no ſooner ſaw All- 
. than, without conſidering in the leaſt the 
preſence of Mrs. Waters, he began to vociferate in 
the following manner: Fine doings at my houle ! 
A rare kettle of fiſh 1 have diſcovered at laſt ! who 
the devil would be plagued with a daughter?“ 
What's the matter, neighbour?' ſaid Allworthy. 
Matter enough, anſwered Weſtern, * when 1 
thought ſhe was a juſt coming to; nay, when ſhe. 
had in a manner promiſed me to do as I would ha 
© her, and when I was a hoped to have had no- 
< thing more to do than to have fent for the lawyer, 
* and finiſhed all; what do you think I have found 
out? that the little b hath been playing tricks 
with me all the while, and carrying on a corre- 
ſpondence with that baſtard of yours. Siſter Weſ- 
{ tern, whom I have quarrelled with upon her ac- 
count, ſent me word o't, and I ordered her poc- 
© kets to be ſearched when ſhe was aſleep, ang here 
I have got yn ſigned with the ſon of a whore's 
f own name. . I haye not had Patience to read half 


c 
o't, 
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'* o't, for tis longer than one of parſon Supple's . 
* ſermons ; but I find plainly it is all about love; 


and indeed what ſhould it be elſe? I have packed 

| © her up in chamber again, and to-morrow morn- 
ing down ſhe goes into the country, unleſs ſhe 
© conſents to be married directly, and there ſhe ſhall 


live in a garret upon bread and water all her days; 


© and the ſooner ſuch a b— breaks her heart the 
* better, though d— n her, that I believe is too 
* tough. She will hve long enough to plague me. 

Mr. Weſtern,” anſwered Allworthy, you know I 
* have always proteſted againſt force, and you your- 
* ſelf conſented that none ſhould be uſed.” Ay, 
cries he, that was only upon condition that ſhe 
* would conſent, without. What the devil and 
doctor Fauſtus ! ſhan't 1 do what! will with my 


own daughter, eſpecially when I deſire nothing 


but her own good?” © Well, neighbour,” anſwered 
Allworthy, if you will give me leave, I will un- 
_ © dertake once to argue with the young lady. Will 


you?” ſaid Weſtern; © why that is kind now and 


* neighbourly, and mayhap you will do more than I 
have been able do to with her; for I promiſe you 
* ſhe hath a very good opinion of you.” * Well, 
Sir, ſaid Allworthy, © 1t you will go home, and 
* releaſe the young lady from her captivity, I will 
* wait upon her within this half hour.” © But 


* ſuppoſe,” ſaid Weſtern, * ſhe ſhould run away with 


* un in the mean time? For lawyer Dowling tells 
* me, there is no hopes of hanging the fellow at 
< laſt; for that the man is alive, and like to do 
- well, and that he thinks Jones will be out of 

« priſon again preſently.” - How, ſaid All- 
worthy, © what did you employ him then to enquire 


or to do any thing in that matter?” © Not I, an- 


ſwered Weſtern, © he mentioned it to me juſt now 
© of his own accord. Juſt now !' cries Allwor- 
thy, why where did you ſee him then? I want. 
4 much to ſee Mr. Dowling.”— — ** you may ſee 
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nun an you will preſently at my lodgings ; for there 

* js to be a meeting of lawyers there this morning, 
© about a mortgage. ——'Ilcod! I ſhall loſe two 

or dree thouſand pounds, I believe, by that honeſt 
* gentleman, Mr. Nightingale. — Well, Sir, 

teid Allworthy, “ I will be with you within the half 

* hour.” And do for once, cries the ſquire, 

-* take a fool's advice; never think'of dealing with 

* her by gentle methods, take my word for it thoſe 
vill never do. I have tried um ong enou gh. She 
muſt be frightened into it, there is no other way. 
Tell her I'm her father; and of the horrid fin of 
diſobedience, and of the dreadful puniſhment of it 
* it t'other world, and then tell her about being 

locked up all her life in a garret in this, and bein 

s kept only on bread and water.” I will do all ! 

* can,” ſaid Allworthy ; ; "© fort promiſe you, there 

* is nothing I wiſh for more than an alliance with this 

0 „ atmiable creature.” # Nay, the girl is well enough 

for matter o'that, cries the you: © a man may 

© oo farther and meet with worſe meat; that I may 
© declare © her, thof ſhe be my own daughter. 

£ And if ſhe will but be obedient to me, there i 

2 * narrow a father within a hundred miles o' the 

lace, that loves a daughter better than! do: Bur 
fee you are buſy with the lady here, ſo I will go 

a „ume and expect you, and ſo your humble ſer⸗ 

vant. 

As ſoon as Mr. Weſtern was gone, Mrs. Waters 
faid, © I ſee, Sir, the ſquire hath not the leaſt re- 
membrance of my face. I believe, Mr, . Allworthy, 
« you would not have known me neither. I am very 
* conſiderably altered ſince that day when you ſo 
< kindly gave me that advice, which I had been 
happy had I followed. Indeed, Madam,” 

eries Allworthy, it gave me great concern when I 

*< firſt heard the contrary.” © Indeed, Sir, ſays 
ſhe, I was tuined by a very deep ſcheme of vil- 
* lany, which if you knew, though I pretend not to 
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* think. it would juſtify me in your opinion, it 
᷑ would at leaſt mitigate my offence, and induce you 
to pity me; you are not now at leiſure to hear my 
whole ſtory; but this I aſſure you, I was betrayed 
$3} by the moſt ſolemn. promiſes of marriage; nay, 
* in the eye of heaven I was married to him; for 
after much reading on the ſubject, I am convinced 
* that particular ceremonies are only requiſite to give 
* a legal ſanction to marriage, and have only a worldly 
b uſe in giving a woman the privileges of a wife; 
put that ſhe who lives conſtant to one man, after 
c a ſolemn private affiance, whatever the world 
£ may call her, bath little to charge on her own con- 
# ſcience.” I am forry, Madam, ſaid Allworthy, 
you made ſo ill an uſe of your learning. Indeed, 
© jt would have been well that you had been polſeff- 
Fed of much more, or had gy . in a ſtate of 
© ignorance, - And yet, Madam, I am afraid you 
have more than this fin to anſwer for.” During 
his life, anſwered ſhe, * which was above a dozen 
© years, I moſt ſolemnly aſſure you, 1 had not. 
© And conſider, Sir, on my behalf what is in the 
ower of. a woman ftript of her reputation, and 
« fie deſtitute ; whether the good-natured world 
will ſuffer ſuch a ſtray ſheep to return to the road 
© of virtue, even if ſhe was never ſo deſirous, _ I 
* proteſt then, I would have choſe it had it been in 
my power; but neceſſity drove me into the arms 
« of captain Waters, with whom, though ſtill un- 
* married; I lived as a wife for many years, and 
vent by his name, I parted with this gentleman at 
«< Worceſter, on his march againſt the rebels, and it 
was then I accidentally met with Mr. Jones, who 
* reſcued me from the hands of a villain. Indeeg, 
* he is the worthieſt of men, No yaung gentle- 
* man of his age is, I believe, freer from vice, and 
© few have the twentieth part of his virtues ; nay, 
whatever vices he hath had, I am firmly perſuad- 
. ed he hath now taken a reſolutian to 3 
1 em. 
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them.“ I hope he hath,” cries Allworthy, © and 
© hope he will preſerve: that reſolution. 1 muſt 
. fay I have ſtill the fame hopes with regard to 
£ yourſelf. The world, I do agree, are apt to be 
© too unmerciful on theſe occaſions ; yet time and 
< perſeverance w1ll get the better of this their diſin- 
. elination, as J may call it, to pity; for though 
* they are not, like heaven, ready to receive a peni- 
© tent finner; yet a continued repentance will at 
c Length obtain mercy even with the world. This 
you may be aſſured of, Mrs. Waters, that when- 
£ ever I find you are ſincere i in-ſuch good intentions, 
you ſhall want no aſſiſtance in my Power to make 
* them effeCtual.” 

Mrs. Waters fell now upon her knees before him, 
and, in a flood of tears, made him many moſt paſ- 
Bonate acknowledgments of his goodneſs, Which, as 
the truly ſaid, ſavasred. more of the divine chan hu- 
man nature. 

Allworthy raiſed her up, and ſpoke ir in the mot 
tender manner, making uſe of every expreſſion which 
his invention could "S goeſt to comfort her, when 
he was interrupted by bh arrival of Mr. Dowling, 
who, upon his firſt entrance, ſeeing Mrs. Waters, 
| ſtarted, and appeared in ſome confuſion; from which 
be ſoon recovered himſelf as well as he could, and 
then ſaid, he was in the utmoſt haſte to attend 
counſel at Mr. Weſtern's lodgings; but however, 
thought it his duty to call and acquaint him with 
the opinion of counſel, upon the caſe which he had 
before told him, which was, that the converſion of 
the monies in that caſe could not be queſtioned in 
à criminal cauſe, but that an action of trover might 
be brought, and if it appeared to the jury to "be 
the monies of plaintiff, that 0 would recover 
2 verdict for the value. 

Allworthy, without making any bore to * 
bolted the door, and then advancing with a ſtern look 
to Dowling, he ſaid, © Whatever be your haſte, 
#2 +7 $a 6 Sir, 
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Sir, I muſt firſt receive an anſwer to ſome que- 
* ftions. Do you know this lady ?? —— That lady, 
Sir!“ anſwered Dowling, with great heſitation. 
Allworthy then, with the moſt ſolemn voice, faid, 
Look you, Mr. Dowling, as you value my favour, 
© or your continuance a moment longer in my ſer- 
vice, do not heſitate nor prevaricate ; but anſwer 
< faithfully and truly to every queſtion I aſk.- 
© Do you know this lady ? —— «© Yes, Sir,” ſaid 
Dowling, * I have ſeen the lady.“ © Where, Sir?” 
At her own lodgings. Upon what buſineſs did 
© you go thither, Sir; and who ſent you?“ 1 
© went, Sir, to enquire, Sir, about Mr. Jones.” 
And who ſent you to enquire about him! !' Who, 
© Sir; why, Sir, Mr. Blifil ſent me.“ © And what 
did you ſay to the lady concerning that matter?“ 
Nay, Sir, it is impoſſible to recollect every word.” 
Will you pleaſe, Madam, to aſſiſt the gentleman's 
memory? © He told me, Sir,” ſaid Mrs. Waters, 
cc that if Mr. Jones had murdered my huſband, 
« ] ſhould be aſſiſted by any money I wanted to carry 
cc on the proſecution, by a very worthy gentleman, _ 
- « who was well apprized what a villain I had to 
« deal with.” Theſe, I can ſately ſwear, were the 
© very words he ſ{poke.' —— © Were theſe the 
words, Sir?” faid Allworthy. © I cannot charge 
© my memory exactly,” cries Dowling, © but I believe 
© I did ſpeak to that purpoſe.” —*< And did Mr. 
< Blifil order you to ſay ſo?” . © I am ſure, Sir, I 
© ſhould not have gone on my own accord, nor have 
© willingly exceeded my authority in matters of this 
© kind. If I ſaid fo, I muſt have ſo underſtood 
< Mr. Blifil's inſtructions.“ Look you, Mr. Dow- 
© ling,” ſaid Allworthy, I promiſe you before this 
© lady, that whatever you have done in this affair by 
© Mr. Blifil's order, I will forgive, provided you 
< now tell me ſtrictly the truth; for I believe what 
© you ſay,” that you would not have acted of your 
* own n accord, and without authority, in min — 
© OS r. 
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© — Mr. Blifil then likewiſe ſent you to examine 

© the two fellows at Alderſgate?* ! He did, Sir.“ 

© Well, and what inſtructions did he then give you? 
© Recolle& as well as you can, and tell me, as near 

© as poſſible, the very words he uſed.'———< Why, 

© Sir, Mr, Blifil ſent me to find out the perſons who 
© were eye-witneſſes of this fight. He ſaid, he feared 

© they might be tampered with by Mr. Jones, dr 

< ſome of his friends. He ſaid, blood required 

©blood ; and that not only all who concealed a mur-- 
derer, but thoſe who 6mitted any thing in their 

power to bring him to juſtice, were ſharers in his 

* guilt, He ſaid, he found you was very deſirous 
of having the villain brought to juſtice, though. 
© it was not proper you ſhould appear in it. He 

did fo,” ſays Allworthy.— Yes, Sir, cries Dow- 

ling; © I ſhould not, I am ſure, have proceeded ſuch 

© lengths for the ſake of any other perſon living but 
< your worſhip.— What lengths, Sir ?' ſaid All- 
worthy,—*< Nay, Sir, cries Dowling, I would not 

© have your worſhip think I would, on any account, 
be guilty of ſubordination of perjury; but there are 
© two ways of delivering eyidence. I told them 
© therefore, that if any offers ſhould be made them 
© on the other ſide, they ſhould refuſe them, and 
that they might be aſſured they ſhould loſe nothing 
* by being honeſt men, and telling the truth. I 
©* ſaid, we were told, that Mr. Jones had afſaulted 
© the gentleman firſt, and that if that was the truth, 
© they ſhould declare it; and I did give them ſome 
hints, that they ſhould be no loſers *—* I think 
you went lengths indeed,” cries Allworthy, —— 
* Nay, Sir,' anſwered Dowling, I am ſure I did 
< not deſire them to tell an untruth ; ——— nor 
< ſhould 1 have ſaid what I did, unleſs it had been to 
© oblige you.'——*< You would not have thought, 4 
< believe,” ſays Allworthy, © to haye obliged me, 
© had you known that this Mr. Jones was my own 
nephew. I am ſure, Sir, anſwered he, : - 

; 0 al 
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* did-not become me to take any notice of what I 

thought you deſired to conceal.— How V cries 
Allworthy, * and did you know it then?“ Nay, 
Sir, anſwered Dowling, if your worſhip bids me 
© ſpeak the truth, I am fure I ſhall do it. Indeed, 
Sir, I did know it; for they were almoſt the laſt 
words which Madam Blifil ever ſpoke, which ſhe 
mentioned to me as | ſtood alone by her bedſide, 
© when ſhe delivered me the letter, I brought your 
* worſhip from her.'—* What letter?“ cries Allwag- 
thy.—< The letter, Sir, anſwered Dowling, which 
I brought from Saliſbury, and which I delivered 
into the hands of Mr. Blifl.'——*< © heayens!” 
cries Allworthy, © Well, and what were the words? 
© What did my fiſter ſay to you?“ She took me 
by the hand,” anſwered he, and as ſhe delivered 
© me the letter, ſaid, I ſcarce know what I have 
cc written. Tell my brother, Mr, Jones is his ne+- 
c phew— He is my ſon.— Bleſs him,” ſays ſhe, and 
© then fell backward, as if dying away. I preſently 
called in the people, and ſhe never {poke more to 
* me, and died within a few minutes aiterwards.*— 
Allworthy ſtood a minute ſilent, lifting up his eyes; 
and then turning to Dowling, ſaid, —— © How came 
* you, Sir, not to deliver me this meſſage ?* © Your 
* worſhip,” anſwered he, © muſt remember that you 
* was at that time ill in bed; and being in a violent 
« hurry, as indeed I always am, I delivered the letter 
and meſſage to Mr. Blifil, who told me he would 
carry them both to you, which he hath ſince told 
* me he did, and that your worſhip, partly out 
of friendſhip to Mr. Jones, and partly out of 
© regard to your ſiſter, would never have it men- 
© tioned; and did intend to conceal it from the world; 
* and therefore, Sir, if you had not mentioned 
it to me firſt, I am certain I ſhould never have 
thought it belonged to me to ſay any thing of the, 
matter, either to your worſhip, or any other 
* 2 wh | | 


We 
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. We have remarked ſomſewhere * 6 that it is 
ſſible for a man to convey a lie in the words of 

truth; this was the caſe at preſent; for Blifil had, 
in fact, told Dowling what he now related ; but had 
not impoſed upon him, nor indeed had imagined he 
was able ſo to do. In reality, the promiſes which 
Blifil had made to Powling, were the motives which 
had induced him to ſecrecy; and as he now very 
plainly ſaw Blifil would not be able to keep them, 
E thought proper now to make this confeſſion, 
which the promiſes of forgiveneſs, joined to the 
threats, the voice, the looks of Allworthy, and the 
diſcoveries he had made before, extorted from him, 
who was beſides taken unawares, and had no time to 
conſider of evaſions. 

Allworthy appeared well banden with this rela- 
tion, and having enjoined on Dowling ſtrict ſilence 
as to what had paſt, conducted that gentleman him- 
felf to the door, leſt he ſhould ſee Blifil, who was 
returned to his chamber, where he exulted in the 
thoughts of this laſt deceit on his uncle, and little 
fuſpected what had ſince paſſed below ſtairs. _ 

As Allworthy was returning to his room, he met 
Mrs. Miller in the entry, who, with a face all pale 
and full of terror, ſaid to him, O! Sir, I find this 
« wicked woman hath been with you, and you know 
all; yet do not on this account abandon the poor 

© young man. + Conſider, Sir; he was ignorant it was 
his own mother; and the diſcovery itſelf will moſt 


probably break his heart, without your unkindneſs.” 


Madam,“ fays Allworthy, © I am under fuch an 
© aftoniſhment at what I have heard, that I am 
really unable to ſatisfy you; but come with me into 
© my room. Indeed, Mrs. Miller, I have made 
« furprizing diſcoveries, and you hall ſoon know 
© them.” 

The poor woman fellioned him trembling; ; and now 
| Ahworthy going up to Mrs. Waters, took her by the 

| hand, and then turning to Mrs, Miller ſaid, What 
. | : reward 
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reward ſhall I beſtow upon this gentlewoman for 
© the ſervices ſhe hath done me?—O! Mrs. Miller, 
© you have a thouſand times heard me call the young 
man to whom you are ſo faithful a friend, my ſon: 
Little did I then think he was indeed related to me 
* at all. —Your friend, Madam, is my nephew; he 
©1s the brother of that wicked viper which I have 
© ſo long nouriſhed in my boſom. —She will herſelf 
© tell you the whole ſtory, and how the youth came 
© to paſs for her ſon. Indeed, Mrs. Miller, I am 
convinced that he hath been wronged, and that I 
© have been abuſed; abuſed by one whom you too 
* juſtly ſuſpected of being a villain. He is, in truth, 
© the worſt of villains.” N . 

The joy which Mrs. Miller now felt, bereft her 
of the power of ſpeech, and might perhaps have 
deprived her of her ſenſes, if not of life, had not a 
friendly ſhower of tears come ſeaſonably to her relief. 
At length recovering ſo far from her tranſport as to 
be able to ſpeak, ſhe cried : © And is my dear Mr. 
Jones then your nephew; Sir? and not the ſon 
* of this lady? And are your eyes opened to him at 
© laſt? And ſhall I live to ſee him as happy as he de- 
© ſerves?* © He certainly is my nephew, ſays All- 
_ worthy, and I hope all the reſt.— And is this 
© the dear good woman, the perſon,” cries ſhe, *© to 
whom all this diſcovery is owing ??*—* She is in- 
« deed,” ſays Allworthy. —© Why then, cried Mrs. 
Miller, upon her knees, © may heaven ſhower down 
© its choiceſt bleſſings upon her head, and for this 
< one good action forgive her all her fins, be they 
© never ſo many.“ | 
Mrs. Waters then informed them, that ſhe believed 
Jones would very ſhortly be releaſed; for that the 
furgeon was gone, in company with a nobleman, to 
the juſtice who committed him, in order to certify 
chat Mr. Fitzpatrick was out of all manner of danger, 
and to procure his priſoner his liberty. 3 
„Vol. VIiln. Kk Alworthy 
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Allworthy ſaid, he ſhould be glad to find his ne- 
phew there at his return home; but that he was then 
obliged to go on ſome buſineſs of conſequence. He 
then called to a ſervant to fetch him a chair, and 
preſently left the two ladies together. 6 

Mr. Blifil hearing the chair ordered, came dow 
ſtairs to attend upon his uncle ; for he never was 
deficient in ſuch acts of duty. He aſked his uncle 
if he was going out; which is a civil way of aſking 
a man, whither he 1s going: to which the other mak- 
ing no anſwer, he again deſired to know, when he 
would be pleaſed to return ?—Allworthy made no an- 
ſwer to this neither, till he was juſt going into his 
chair, and then turning about, he ſaid, —* Harkee, 
Sir, do you find out, before my return, the letter 
© which your mother fent me on her deathbed.“ All- 
worthy then departed, and left Blifil in a ſituation 
to be envied only by a man who 1s juſt going to be 
hanged. Ne 


CHAP; I; 
| A further continuation. 


| LLWORTHY took an opportunity whilſt 
A he was in the chair, of reading the letter from 
Jones to Sophia, which Weſtern delivered him; and 
there were ſome expreſſions in it concerning himſelf, 
which drew tears from his eyes. At length he arriv- 
ed at Mr. Weſtern's, and was introduced to Sophia. 
When the firſt ceremonies were paſt, and the gen- 
tleman and lady had taken their chairs, a filence of 
fome minutes enſued ; during which the latter, who 
had been prepared for the viſit by her father, ſat 
laying with her fan, and had every mark of con- 
uſion both in her countenance and behaviour. At 
length Allworthy, who was himſelf a little diſcon- 
certed, began thus: © I am afraid, Miſs Weſtern, 
my family hath been the occaſion of giving * pag 
| 2 me 
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© ſome uneaſineſs ; to which, I fear; I have innocent- 
ly become more inſtrumental than I intended; 
© Be aſſured, Madam, had I at firſt known how diſ- 
© agreeable the propoſals had been, I ſhould not have 
© ſuffered you to have been ſo long perſecuted. I 
t hope therefore, you will not think the deſign of this 
© viſit is to trouble you with any further ſolicitations 
© of that kind, but entirely to relieve you from 
© them,” 8 3 

© Sir,” ſaid Sophia, with a little modeſt heſitation, 
t this behaviour is moſt kind and generous, and 
© ſuch as I could expect only from Mr. Allworthy ; 
© but as you have been ſo kind to mention this 
© matter, you will pardon me for ſaying, it hath in- 
© deed given me great uneaſinefs, and hath been the 
© occaſion of my ſuffering much cruel treatment from 
Ca father, who was, till that unhappy affair, the 
© tendereſt and fondeſt of all parents: I am con- 
© yvinced, Sir, you are too good and generous to 
© reſent my refuſal of your nephew. Our inclina- 
t tions are not in our own power; and whatever 
© may be his merit, I cannot force them in his fa- 
 t your.' I aſſure you, moſt amiable young lady, 
ſaid Allworthy, I am capable of no ſuch reſent- 
© ment, had the perſon been my own ſon, and had 
© Tentertained the higheſt eſteem for him. For you 
© fay truly, Madam, we cannot force our inclina- 
© tions, much leſs can they be directed by another. 
© Oh! Sir,' anſwered Sophia, © every word you ſpeak. 
© proves you to deſerve that good, that great, that 
© benevolent character the whole world allows you. 
t J aſſure you, Sir, nothing leſs than the certain pro- 
© ſpect of future miſery could have made me reſiſt the 
* commands of my father. I ſincerely believe you, 
Madam, replied Allwotthy, and I heartily con- 
© gratulate you on your prudent foreſight, ſince by ſo 
+ juſtifiable a reſiſtance you have avoided miſery in- 
© deed.' Tou ſpeak now, Mr. Allworthy, cries _ 
ſhe, © with a delicacy which few men are capable of 

KEE 3 feeling; 
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feeling; but ſurely, in my opinion, to lead our lives 
© with one to whom we are indifferent, muſt; be a 
© ſtate of wretchedneſs Perhaps that wretchedneſs 
© would be even increaſed: by a ſenſe of the merits 
* of an object to whom we cannot give our affec- 
© tions. If I had married Mr. Blifil « Pardon my 
* interrupting you, Madam, anſwered Allworthy, 
© but I cannot bear the fu poſition. —Beheve me, 
© Miſs Weſtern, I rejoice from my heart, I rejoice 
in your eſcape. —-I have diſcovered the wretch 
* for whom you have ſuffered all this cruel violence 
from your father, to be a villain.” How, Sir! ! 
cries Sophia, —* you muſt believe this ſurprizes me.” 
© It hath ſurprized 1 me, Madam, anſwered All- 
worthy, and ſo it will the world - But I have ac- 
quainted you with the real truth.. Nothing but 
truth,” ſays Sophia, can, I am convinced, come 
from the lips of Mr. Allworthy.— Yet, Sir, ſuch 
£ c Tudden, ſuch unexpected news Diſcovered, you 
© ſay ——may villany be ever fo! — © You will 
* ſoon enough hear the ſtory,” cries Allworthy. 
at preſent let us not mention ſo deteſted a name.— 
© I have another matter of a very ſerious nature to 
© propoſe, -O! Miſs Weller, | know your vaſt ' 
© worth, nor can I ſo eaſily part with the ambition of 
being allied to it. I have a near relation, Madam, 
© a young man whoſe character is, I am convinced, 
"© the very oppoſite to that of this wretch, and whoſe 
fortune I will make equal to what his was to have 
© been. Could I, Madam, hope you would admit 
« a viſit from him? Sophia, after a minute's ſilence, 
anſwered, *© I will deal with the utmoſt ſincerit 
With Mr. Allworthy. His character, and the ob- 
© ligation I have juſt received from him, demand it. 
I have determined at preſent to liſten to no ſuch 
« propoſals from any perſon. . My only deſire is to 
© be reſtored to the affection of my father, and to 
be again the miſtreſs of his family. This, Sir, I 
FIR 2 to owe to your good offices. Let me beſeech 


© you, 


> ww 
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© you, let me conjure you by all the goodneſs which 
I, and all who know you, have experienced; do 
© not the very moment when you have releaſed me 


from one perſecution, do not engage me in another 


© as miſerable and as fruitleſs.' Indeed, Miſs Weſ- 
© tern,' replied Allworthy, I am capable of no 
© ſuch conduct; and if this be your reſolution, he 
© muſt ſubmit to the diſappointment, whatever tor- 
© ments he may ſuffer under it.. * I muſt ſmile now, 
Mr. Allworthy, anſwered Sophia, when you 
© mention the torments of a man whom I do nor 
* know, and who can conſequently have ſo little 
_ © acquaintance with me.“ Pardon me, dear young 
lady, cries Allworthy, I begin now to be afraid, 

© he hath had too much acquaintance for the repoſe 


of his future days; ſince if ever man was capable 


© of a ſincere, violent, and noble paſſion, ſuch, I am 
convinced, is my unhappy nephew s for Miſs Welſ- 
© tern.” A nephew of your's! Mr. Allworthy,” an- 
ſwered Sophia. It is ſurely ſtrange, I never heard 
© of him before. Indeed! Madam, cries All- 


worthy, * it is only the circumſtance of his being * 


* my nephew to which you are a ſtranger, and 


© which till this day, was a ſecret to me.—Mr. Jones, 


© who has long loved you, he! he is my nephew! 
Mr. Jones your nephew, Sir!” cries Sophia, can 
© it be poſſible ??—< He 1s indeed, Madam,' anſwered 
Allworthy ; © he is my. own ſiſter's ſon as ſuch I 
© ſhall always own him; nor am I aſhamed of own- 
ing him. I am much more aſhamed of my paſt 
© behaviour to him; but I was as ignorant of his 
© merit as of his birth.” Indeed, Miſs Weſtern, I 
© haveuſed him cruelly — Indeed I have. Here 
the good man wiped his eyes, and after a ſhort pauſe 
proceeded — I never ſnall be able to reward him for 
© his ſufferings without your aſſiſtance. —— Believe 
me, moſt amiable young lady, I muſt have a great 

© eſteem of that offering which I make to your worth. 
8 85 know he hath. been guilty of faults; but there 
— 3 9 
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© is great goodneſs of heart at the bottom. Believe 
© me, Madam, there is.'—Here he ſtopped, ſeeming 
to expect an anſwer, which he preſently received 
from Sophia, after ſhe had a little recovered herſelf 
from the hurry of ſpirits into which ſo ſtrange and 
ſudden information had thrown her: I fincerely 
* with you joy, Sir, of a diſcoyery in which you 
© ſeem to have ſuch ſatisfaction. -I doubt not but 
you will have all the comfort you can promiſe your- 
* ſelf from it. The young gentleman hath certainly a 
f thouſand good qualities, which makes it impoſſible 
the ſhould not behave well to ſuch an uncle. 1 
© hope, Madam, ſaid Allworthy, © he hath thoſe 
* good qualities which muſt make him a good huſ- 
* band. —He muſt, I am ſure, be of all men the 
* moſt abandoned, if a lady of your merit ſhould 
. © condeſcend'—* You muſt pardon me, Mr. Allwor- 
„thy,“ anſwered Sophia; I cannot liſten to a pro- 
© poſal of this kind. Mr, Jones, I am convinced, hath 
much merit; but I ſhall never receive Mr. Jones 

* as one who is to be my huſband-——— Upon my ho- 
© nour I never will. Pardon me, Madam,” cries 
Allworthy, if I am a little ſurprized, after what 
I have heard from Mr, Weſtern I hope the un- 
happy young man hath done nothing to forfeit your 
good opinion, if he had ever the honour to enjoy 
it. — Perhaps, he may have been miſrepreſented ta 
you, as he was to me. The ſame villany may 
f haye injured him every where. He is no murder- 
ger, I aſſure you, as he hath been called. Mr. 
* Allworthy,” anſwered Sophia, I have told you my 
5 reſolution, I wonder not at what my father hath 
told you; but whatever his apprehenſions or fears 
* have been, if I know my heart, I have given no 
* occaſion for them; ſince it hath always been a fixed 
* principle with me, never to have married without 
his conſent. This is, I think, the duty of a child 
to a parent; and this, IJ hope, nothing could ever 
f þave prevailed with me to ſwerve from, I do not 


indeed 
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indeed conceive, that the authority of any parent 
can oblige us to marry, in direct oppoſition to 
© our inclinations. To avoid a force of this kind, 
which I had reaſon to ſuſpect, I left my father's 
© houſe, and ſought protection elſewhere. This is 
© the truth of my ſtory; and if the world, or my 
father, carry my intentions any farther, my own 
© conſcience will acquit me.“ © I hear you, Miſs 
« Weſtern,” cries Allworthy, with admiration. I 
© admire the juſtneſs of your ſentiments ; but ſurely 
© there is more in this. I am cautious of offend- 
ing you, young lady; but am I to look on all 
© which I have hitherto heard or ſeen, as a dream 
* only? And have you ſuffered ſo much cruelty 
© from your father on the account of a man to whom 
© you have been always abſolutely indifferent? I 
© beg, Mr. Allworthy, anſwered Sophia, you will 
© not inſiſt on my reaſons;—Yes, I have ſuffered 
indeed: I will not, Mr. Allworthy, conceal —— I 
© will be very ſincere with you—I own I had a great 
© opinion of Mr. Jones I believe—I know I have 
'< ſuffered for my opinion ——1I have been treated 
© cruelly by my aunt, as well as by my father; but 
© that is now paſt—I beg I may not be farther preſſ- 
©ed; for whatever hath been, my reſolution is now 
«© fixed. Your nephew, Sir, hath many virtues—he 
© hath great virtues, Mr. Allworthy. I queſtion not 
© but he will do you honour in the world, and make 
* you happy.” — I wiſh I could make him fo, 
Madam, replied Alfworthy ; © but that IJ am con- 
c vinced is only in your power: It is that conviction 
© which hath made me ſo earneſt a ſolicitor in his 
© favour.” © You are deceived indeed, Sir; you are 
© deceived,” ſaid Sophia -“ I hope not by him—Irt 
© js fufficient to have deceived me.. Mr. Allworthy, 
] muſt inſiſt on being preſt no farther on this ſub- 
© jet. —1I ſhould be forry—Nay, I will not injure 
him in your favour. I wiſh Mr. Jones very well. 
I fincerely wiſh him well; and I repeat it again to 
| K k 4 © you, 
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< you, whatever demerit he may have to me, I am 
certain he hath many good qualities. I do not diſ- 
* own my former thoughts; but nothing can ever 
© recal them. At preſent there is not a man upon 
© earth whom I would more reſolutely reje& than 
© Mr, Jones; nor would the addreſſes of Mr, Blifil 
© himſelf be leſs agreeable to me.. 
| Weſtern had been long impatient for the event of 
this. conference, and was juſt now arrived at the 
door to liſten ; when having heard the laſt ſenti- 
ments of his daughter s heart, he loſt all temper, 
and burſting open the door in a rage, cried, out, — 
© It is a lie. It is a d—n'd lie. It is all owing to 
that d—n'd raſcal Jones; and if ſhe could get at 
un, ſhe'd ha un any hour of the day.“ Here 
Allworthy interpoſed, and addreſſing himſelf to the 
ſquire with ſome anger in his look, he ſaid, Mr. 
Weſtern, you have not kept your word with me. 
© You promiſed to abſtain from all violence. 
Why ſo I did,” cries Weſtern, as long as it was 
« poſſible, 1 but to hear a wench telling ſuch con- 
founded lies. Zounds ! doth ſhe think if ſhe 
can make yools of other yolk, ſhe can make one 
of me ?—No, no, I know her better than thee 
\c doſt, © I am ſorry to tell you, Sir, anſwered 
Allworthy, it doth not appear by your behaviour 
to this young lady, that you know her at all, 1 
© aſk pardon for what I ſay ; but I think our intima- 
© Cy, your own deſires, and the occaſion, juſtify me. 
She is your daughter, Mr. Weſtern, and I think ſhe 
«* doth-honour to your name. If I was capable of 
© envy, I ſhould ſooner envy. you on this account, 
0 than any other man whatever. Od-rabbit-it,” 
cries the *ſquire, © I wiſh ſhe was thine with all my 
© heart—wouldſt ſoon be glad to.be rid of the trou- 
© ble o' her. Indeed, my good friend,” anſwered 
Allworthy, © you yourſelf. are the cauſe of all the 
© trouble you complain of. Place that confidence in 
* the young lady which the ſo well deſerves, and 1 


© am 


- 
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* am certain you will be the happieſt father on 


earth. I confidence in her !' cries the ſquire, 


© 'Sblood ! what confidence can 1 place in her, 
* when ſhe won't do as I wou'd ha' her? Let her 


but her conſent to marry as I wou'd ha her, and 
„E place as much confidence in her as wouldſt ha 
© You have no right neighbour,” anſwered 


me. 
Allworthy, © to inſiſt on any ſuch conſent. A ne 
* tive voice your daughter allows you, and God and 


Nature have thought proper to allow you no 3 5 


— © A negative voice?” cries the ſquire. © Ay! a 
I'll ſhew you what a negative voice Iha—Go Hin 


go into your chamber, go, youſtubborn —* Indeed, | 


© Mr. Weſtern,” ſaid Allworthy, — indeed you uſe 
her cruelly - I cannot bear to fee this—You ſhall, 

f you muſt behave to her in a kinder manner. She 
© deſerves the beſt of treatment.” © Yes, yes,” ſaid the 
*{quire, I know what ſhe deſerves : now ſhe's gone, 
© T'lſhew you what ſhe deſerves, —See here, Sir, here 
is a letter from my couſin, my lady Bellaſton, in 
© which ſhe is ſo kind to gi me to underſtand, that 


the fellow is got out of priſon again; and here ſhe 


* adviſes me to take all the care I can o the wench. 
© Odzookers } neighbour Allworthy, you don n 
* what it is to govern a daughter. 

The ſquire ended his ſpeech with ſome cottipl. 
ments to his own ſagacity; and then Allworthy, 
after a formal, preface, acquainted, him with the 
whole diſcovery which he had made concerning 
Jones, with his anger to Blifil, and with every par- 


ticular which had been diſcloſed to the reader: in the ? 


preceding chapters. 
Men over violent in their diſpoſitions, are, for the 


moſt part, as changeable in them. No ſooner then 


was Weſtern informed of Mr. Allworthy's intention 
to make Jones his heir, than he joined heartily with 


the uncle in every commendation of the nephew, and 
became as eager for her marriage with Jones, as he 


had before been to couple her to Blifil. 


2 | Here 
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Here Mr. Allworthy was again forced to interpoſe, 
and to relate what had paſſed between him and So- 
phia, at which he teſtified great ſurprize. 

The ſquire was ſilent a moment, and looked wild 
with aſtoniſhment at this account. —At laſt he cried 
out, © Why, what can be the meaning of this, neigh- 
* bour Allworthy? Vond o un ſhe was, that I'll be 
* ſworn to. Odzookers ! I have hit o't. As ſure 
as gun I have hit o' the very right o't. It's all 
© along o ziſter. The girl hath got a hankering after 
* this ſon of a whore of a lord. I vound em toge- 
© ther at my couſin, my lady Bellaſton's. He hath 
© turned the head o' her, that's certain —but d—n me 
© if he ſhall ha her—T'll ha no lords nor courtiers in 
© my vamuly.” e 
Allworthy now made a long ſpeech, in which he 
repeated his reſolution to avoid all violent mea- 
fures, and very earneſtly recommended gentle me- 
thods to Mr. Weſtern, as thoſe by which he might 
de aſſured of ſucceeding beſt with his daughter. He 
then took his leave, and returned back to Mrs. 
Miller, but was forced to comply with the earneſt 
entreaties of the ſquire, in promiſing to bring Mr. 
Jones to viſit him that afternoon, that he might, as 

he ſaid, © make all matters up with the young gen- 
* ftleman.“ At Mr. Allworthy's departure, Weſtern 
romiſed to follow his advice in his behaviour to 

phia, ſaying, I don't know how tis, but d — n 
« me, Allworthy, if you dont make me always do 
« juſt! as you pleaſe; and yet I have as good an 
« eſteate as you, and am in the commiſſion of the 
© peace as well as yourſelf,” a 
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Wherein the hiſtory begins to draw towards a Concluſion. 


HEN Allworthy returned to his Wigan 

he heard Mr. Jones was juſt arrived before 

him. He hurried therefore inſtantly into an empty 

chamber, whither he ordered Mr. Jones tt * 
brought to him alone. 

It is impoſſible to conceive a more tender or mov- 
ing ſcene, than the meeting between the uncle and 
nephew (for Mrs. Waters, as the reader may well 
ſuppoſe, had at her laſt viſit diſcovered to him the 
ſecret of his birth). The firſt agonies of joy which 
were felt on both ſides, are indeed beyond my power 
to deſcribe: I ſhall not therefore attempt it. After 
Allworthy had raiſed Jones from his feet, where he 
had proftrated himſelf, and received him into his 
arms, O my child!” he cried, © how have I been to 
© blame! how have I injured you! What amends 
can I ever make you for thoſe unkind, thoſe unjuſt 
© ſuſpicions which I have entertained; and for all the 
« ſufferings they have occaſioned to you??. Am I 
© not now made amends? cries Jones, Would not 
my ſufferings, if they had been ten times greater, 
© have been now richly repaid ? O my dear uncle! 
© this goodneſs, this tenderneſs overpowers, unmans, 
* deſtroys me. I cannot bear the tranſports which 
« flow ſo faſt upon me. To be again reſtored to 

your preſence, to your favour; to be once more 
thus kindly received by my great, my noble, m 
© generous benefactor.— Indeed, child, cries All: 
- worthy, I have uſed you cruelly.” He then ex- 
plained to him all the treachery of Blifil, and again 
repeated expreſſions of the utmoſt concern, for hav- 
ing been induced by that treachery to uſe him ſo ill. 
O talk not ſo!' anſwered Jones; © indeed, Sir, you 
© haye uſed me nobly. The wiſeſt man might be 
— _ e deceived 
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© deceived as you were, and under ſuch a deception, 
© the beſt muſt have acted juſt as you did. Your 
© goodneſs diſplayed itſelf in-the midſt of your an- 
© ger, juſt as it then ſeemed. I owe every thing to 
© that goodneſs of which I have been moſt unwor- 
thy. Do not put me on ſelf-accuſation, by carry- 
© ing your generous ſentiments too far. Alas! Sir, I 
_ © have not been puniſhed more than I have deſerved; 
© and 1t ſhall be the whole buſineſs of my future life 
© to deſerve that happineſs you now beſtow on me; 
f for believe me, iny dear uncle, my puniſhment 
© hath not been thrown away upon me: Though I 
© have been a great, I am not a hardened ſinner ; 1 
© thank heaven, I have had time to reflect on my paſt 
© life, where, though I cannot charge myſelf with 
© any groſs villany, yet I can diſcern follies and vices. 
© more than enough to repent and to be aſhamed of; 
© follies which have been attended with dreadful con- 
«© ſequences to myſelf, and have brought me to the 
© brink of deſtruction.“ © I am rejoiced, my dear 
© child,” anſwered Allworthy, © to hear you talk 
thus ſenſibly ; for as I am convinced hypocriſy 
© (good heaven! how have I been impoſed on by'it 
© in others!) was never among your faults; ſo I 
©can readily believe all you ſay. You now ſee, 
Tom, to what dangers imprudence alone may 
© ſubje& virtue (for virtue, J am now convinced, 
© you love in a great degree). Prudence 1s indeed 
© the duty which we owe to ourſelves; and if we 
< will be ſo much our own enemies as to neglect it, 
c we are not to wonder if the world is deficient in 
© diſcharging their duty to us; for when a man lays 
the foundation of his own ruin, others will, I am 
< afraid, be too apt to build upon it. You fay, 
however, you have ſeen your errors, and will re- 
form them. I firmly believe you, my dear child; 
© and therefore, from this moment, you ſhall never 
be reminded of them by me. Remember them 
only yourſelf ſo far, as for the future to teach you 
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< the better to avoid them; but ſtill remember, for 
your comfort, that there is this great difference 
© between thoſe faults which candor may conſtrue 
© into-imprudence, and thoſe which can be deduced 
from villany only. The former, perhaps, are 
even more apt to ſubject a man to ruin; but if 
© he reforms, his character will, at length, be totally 
«© retrieved ; the world, though not immediately, 
will, in time, be recanciled to him; and he may 
reflect, not without ſome mixture of pleaſure, on 
© the dangers he hath eſcaped ; but villany, my 
boy, when once diſcovered, is irretrievable; the 
«© ſtains which this leaves behind, no time will * 
© away. The cenſures of mankind will purſue the 
© wretch, their ſcorn will abaſh him in public; 
and if ſhame drives him into retirement, he will go 
to it with all thoſe terrors with which a weary child, 
© who is afraid of hobgoblins, retreats from com- 
7 2 to go to bed alone. Here his murdered con- 
cience will haunt him. Repoſe, like a falſe friend, 
will fly from him. Wherever he turns his eyes, 
horror preſents itſelf; if he looks backward, un- 
© ayailable repentance treads on his heels; if forward, 
< incurable deſpair ſtares him in the face; till, like 
© a condemned priſoner confined in a dungeon, he 
« deteſts his preſent condition, and yet dreads the 
c conſequence of that hour which is to reheve him 
© from it. Comfort yourſelf, I ſay, my child, that 
© this is not your caſe ; and rejoice, with thankful- 
< neſs. to him who hath ſuffered you to ſee your er- 
c rors, before they have brought on you that deſtruc- 
© tion, to which a perſiſtance in even thoſe errors 
«© muſt have led you. You have deſerted them; 
© and the proſpect now before you is ſuch, that hap- 
_ © pineſs ſeems in your own power.'—At theſe words 
| J ones fetched a deep ſigh; upon which, when All- 
worthy remonſtrated, he ſaid, © Sir, I will conceal 
© nothing, from you: 1 fear there is orie conſequence 
c 0 my vices I ſhall never be able to retrieve. O, my 


; dear, 
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dear uncle! I have loſt a treaſure. ! You need 
* fay no more, anſwered Allworthy ; © I will be ex- 
; * plicir with you ; I know what you lament ; I have 
een the young lady, and have diſcourſed with her 
concerning you. This I muſt inſiſt on, as an 
" earneſt of your fincerity in all you have ſaid, and 
of the ſtedfaſtneſs of your reſolution, that you 
obey me 1n one inſtance. To abide intirely by the 
determination of the young lady, whether it ſhall 
be in your favour, or no. She hath already ſuffered 
enough from ſolicitations which I hate to think of; 
me ſhall owe no further conſtraint to my family: 
I know her father will be as ready to torment het 
now on your account, as he hath formerly been on 
another's; but I am determined ſhe ſhall ſuffer no 
more confinement, no more violence, no more un- 
_ eaſy hours. O, my dear uncle!” anſwered Jones, 
lay, I beſeech you, ſome command on me, in which 
1 mall have ſome merit in obedience. Believe me, 
Sir, the only inſtance in which I could diſobey 
p you, would be to give an uneaſy moment to my 
7 Sophia. No, Sir, if I am ſo miſerable to have in- 
* curred her diſpleaſure beyond all hope of forgive- 
© neſs,. that alone with the dreadful reflection of 
* cauſing her miſery, will be ſufficient to overpower 
* me. To call Sophia mine is the greateſt, and now 
the only additional bleſſing which heaven can be- 
© ſtow ; but it is a bleſſing which I muſt owe to her 
| « alone.'—< I will not flatter you child,“ cries All- 
worthy ; ; © I fear your caſe is deſperate : I never ſaw 
« ſtronger marks of an unalterable reſolution in any 
« perſon, than appeared in her vehement declara- 
a . againſt receiving your addreſſes; for which, 
rhaps, you can account better than myſelf.— 
4 bb, Sir! I can account too well,” anſwered Jones; 
T have ſinned againſt her beyond all hope of par- 
* don; and guilty as I am, my guilt un Perun ey 
© appears to her ten times blacker than the real 
colours. O, my dear ww I find my follies are 
4 © irretrieyable ; 
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< irretrievable ; and all your goodneſs cannot ſave 
© me from perdition.” 1 6 

A ſervant now acquainted them, that Mr. Weſtern 
was below ſtairs ; for his eagerneſs to fee Jones could 
not wait till the afternoon. Upon which Jones, 
whoſe eyes were full of tears, begged: his uncle to 
entertain Weſtern a few minutes, till he a little re- 
covered himſelf ; to which the good man conſented, 
and having ordered Mr. Weſtern to be ſhewn into a 
parlour, went down to him. 4 . 
Mrs. Miller no ſooner heard that Jones was alone, 
(for ſhe had not yet ſeen him ſince his releaſe from 
_ priſon), than ſhe came eagerly into the room, and 

advancing towards Jones, wiſhed him heartily joy of 

his none wr. uncle, and his happy reconciliation; 
adding, I wiſh I could give you joy on another ac- 
ce count, my dear child; but any thing ſo inexorable 
« I never ſaw.” $67 | ELL DOE 

Jones, with ſome appearance of ſurprize, aſked 
her what ſhe meant. Why then, ſays ſhe, «< I 
© have been with your young lady, and have explain- 
© edall matters to her, as they were told me by my 
© ſon Nightingale. She can have no longer any 
© doubt about the letter; of that I am certain; for 
© I told her my ſon Nightingale was ready to take his 
© oath, if ſhe pleaſed, that it was all his own inven- 
© tion, and the letter of his inditing. I told her the 
very reaſon of ſending the letter ought to recom- 
© mend you to her the more, as it was all upon her 
© account, and a plain proof, that you was reſolved 
© to quit all your profligacy for the future; that you 
© had never been guilty of a ſingle inſtance of infi- 
© delity to her fince your ſeeing her in town: I am 
© afraid I went too far there; but heaven forgive me: 
© I hope your future behaviour will be my juſtifica- 
© tion. i am ſure I have ſaid all I can; but all to 


no purpoſe. She remains inflexible. She ſays, ſhe 
| © had forgiven many faults on account of youth; 
* but expreſſed ſuch deteſtation of the character of a 

| e ibertine, 
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* © libertine, that ſhe abſolutely filenced me. I often 
\ © attempted to excuſe you; but the juſtneſs of her 
© accuſation flew in my face. Upon my honour, ſhe 
lis a lovely woman, and one of the ſweeteſt and 
© © moſt ſenſible creatures I ever ſaw. I could have 
©-almoſt kiſſed her for one expreſſion ſhe made uſe of. 
© It was a ſentiment worthy of Seneca, or of a biſhop.” 
cc ] once fancied, Madam, faid ſne, Thad diſ- 
te covered great goodneſs of heart in Mr. Jones; and 
tc for that I own I had a ſincere eſteem; but an entire 
cc profligacy of manners will corrupt the beſt heart 
& in the world; and all which a good-natured liber- 
ec tine can expect, is, that we ſnould mix ſome grains 
tc of pity with our contempt and abhorrence.” She 
© 1s an angelic creature, that is the truth on't.— “O, 
Mrs. Miller!“ anſwered Jones, can ] bear to think 
T have loſt ſuch an angel !'. © Loſt! no, cries Mrs. 
Miller; I hope you have not loſt her yet. Reſolve 
© to leave ſuch vicious courſes, and you may yet have 
8 rh n nay, if ſhe ſhould remain inexorable, there 
© 15 another Ha, lady, a ſweet pretty young lady, 
and a ſwinging fortune, who is abſolutely dying for 
© love of you. I heard of it this very morning, and 
« I told it to Miſs Weſtern ; nay, I went a little be- 
© yond the truth again; for I told her you had 
© refuſed her; but indeed I knew you would refuſe. 
her. And here I muſt give you a little com- 
fort; when I mentioned the young lady's name, 
© who is no other than the pretty widow Hunt, T 
C thought ſhe turned pale ; but when I faid you had 
« refuſed her, I will be ſworn her face was all over 
© ſcarlet in an inſtant; and theſe were her very words, 
« I will not deny but that I believe he has ſome af⸗ 
<« fection for me. | 
Here the converſation was ; interrupted by the ar- 
rival of Weſtern, who could no longer be kept out 
of the room even by the authority of Allworthy 
himſelf; though this, as we have 1 3 had a 
- wonderful Power over H. 


Welder 
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Meſtern immediately went up to 1 5 


i dut, my old friend Tom, I am glad te ee Fe 


© with all my heart. All paſt muſt be forgotten. I 


could not intend any affront to thee, becauſe,” as 


© Allworthy here knows, nay, doſt know it thyſelf, 


I took thee for another perſon ; and where a body 


© means no harm, what ſignifies a haſty word or two? 


One chriſtian muſt forget and forgive another.” 
81 hope, Sir,” ſaid Jones, I ſhall never forget the 
many obligations I have had to you; but as for any 
© offence towards me, I declare I am an utter ſtranger. 
—A't,' ſays Weſtern, then give me thy fiſt, 
© a't as hearty an honeſt cock as any in the kingdom. 
Come along with me; I'll carry thee to thy miſtreſs 
this moment. Here Allworthy interpoſed; and 
the ſquire being unable to prevail either with the 
uncle or nephew, was, after ſome litigation, obliged 
to conſent to delay introducing Jones to Sophia 
till: the afternoon; at which time Allworthy, as well 
in compaſſion to Jones, as in compliance with the 
eager deſires of Weſtern, was prevailed upon to Pro- 
miſe to attend at the tea- table. 

The converſation which now enſued was pleaſant 
enough ; and with which, had 1t happened earlier 
in our hiſtory, we would have entertained our reader; 
but as we have now leiſure only to attend to what 
is very material, it ſhall ſuffice to ſay, that matters 


being entirely adjuſted as to the afternoon viſit, Mr. 


Weſtern again un home. 
. - , 


not CHAP. Xl. 


25 he biftory draws nearer to a conclufo on. 


H EN Mr. Weſtern was departed, Jones 


93 3 that his liberty had been procured by two 
noble lords, who, together with two ſurgeons, and 


a friend of Mr. Nightingale's, had attended the ma- 
Vor. VII. 3 giſtrate 
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giſtrate by whom he had been committed, and by 
whom, on the ſurgeon's oaths, that the wounded 
perſon was out_of all manner of danger from his 
wound, he was diſcharged. _. | 5 
One only of theſe lords, he ſaid, he had ever ſeen 
before, and that no more than once; but the other 
had greatly ſurprized him, by aſking his pardon for 
an offence he had been guilty of towards him, occa- 
ſioned, he ſaid, entirely by his ignorance who he was. 
Nov the reality of the caſe, with which Jones was 
not acquainted till afterwards, was this: The heu- 
tenant whom lord Fellamar had employed, according 
to the advice of lady Bellaſton, to preſs Jones, as a 
vagabond, into the ſea- ſervice, when he came to re- 
port to his lordſhip the event which we have before 
ſeen, ſpoke very favourably of the behaviour of Mr. 
Jones on all accounts, and ſtrongly aſſured that lord, 
that he muſt have miſtaken the perſon, for that 
Jones was certainly a gentleman; inſomuch that 
his lordſhip, who was ſtrictly a man of honour, 
would by no means have been guilty of an action 
which the world in general would have condemned, 


began to be much concerned for the advice which 
he had taken. | | 

Within a day or two after this, lord Fellamar hap- 
pened to dine with the Iriſh peer, who, in a conver- 
fation upon the duel, acquainted his company with 
the character of Fitzpatrick; to which indeed he did 
not do ſtrict juſtice, eſpecially in what related to his 
lady. He ſaid, ſhe was the moſt innocent, the moſt 
injured woman alive, and that from compaſſion alone 
he had undertaken her cauſe. He then declared an 
intention of going the next morning to Fitzpatrick's 
lodgings, in order to prevail with him, if poſſible, to 
conſent to a ſeparation from his wife, who, the peer 
faid, was in apprehenſions for her life, if ſhe ſhould 
ever return to be under the power of her huſband. 
Lord Fellamar agreed to go with him, that he might 
fatisfy himſelf more concerning Jones, and the cir- 

2 ” 1 ok - . cumfſtances 
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cumſtances of the duel; for he was by no means eaſy 
concerning the part he had acted. The moment his 
lordſhip gave a hint of his readineſs to aſſiſt in the 
delivery of the lady, it was eagerly embraced by the 
other nobleman, who depended much on the autho- 
rity of lord Fellamar, as he thought it would greatly 
contribute to awe Fitzpatrick into a compliance; 
and perhaps he was in the right; for the poor Iriſn- 
man no ſooner ſaw theſe noble peers had undertaken 
the cauſe of his wife, than he ſubmitted, and articles 
of ſeparation were ſoon drawn up, and ſigned be- 
tween the parties. | e FL 

Fitzpatrick had been ſo well ſatisfied by Mrs. 
Warers concerning the innocence of his wife with 
Jones at Upton, or perhaps, from ſome other rea- 
ſons, was now become ſo indifferent to that matter, 
that he ſpoke highly in favour of Jones to lord Fel- 
lamar, took all the blame upon himſelf, and ſaid 
the other had behaved very much like a gentleman, 
and a man of honour; and upon that lord's further 
enquiry concerning Mr. Jones, Fitzpatrick told him, 
he was nephew to a gentleman of very great faſhion 
and fortune, which was the account he had juſt re- 
ceived from Mrs. Waters, after her interview with 
Dowling. 2 e 

Lord Fellamar now thought it behoved him to do 

every thing in his power to make ſatisfaction to a gen- 
tleman whom he had ſo groſsly injured, and without 
any conſideration of rivalſnip (for he had now given 
over all thoughts of Sophia), determined to procure 

Mr. Jones's liberty, being ſatisfied, as well from Fitz- 
| rick as his ſurgeon, that the wound was not mor- 
tal. He therefore prevailed with the Iriſh peer to 
accompany him to the place where Jones was con- 
fined, to whom he behaved as we have already re- 
| lated. | — | 

When Allworthy returned to his lodgings, he im- 
mediately carried Jones into his room, and then ac 
quainted him with the 1 0 matter, as well — ws | 
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had heard from Mrs. Waters, as what he had 1 
covered from Mr. Dowling. | 
Jones expreſſed: great aſtoniſhment and no leſs! 

concern at this account; but without making any 
comment or obſervation upon it. And now a meſ- 
ſage was brought from Mr. Blifil, deſiring to know if 
his uncle was at leiſure, that he mightwait upon him. 
Allworthy ſtarted and turned pale, and then in a 
more paſſionate tone than I believe he had ever uſed 
before, bid the ſervant tell Blifil he knew him not. 
© Conſider, dear Sir,'—cries Jones, in a trembling 
voice, —*< I have conſidered, anſwered Allworthy, 
< arid” you yourſelf ſhall carry my meſſage to the 
© yillain.——No one can carry him the ſentence: of 
© his own ruin ſo properly, as the man whoſe ruin 
© he hath ſo villanouſly contrived.'——< Pardon me, 
t dear Sir,” ſaid Jones; © a moment's reflection will, 
I am ſure, convince you of the contrary. What 
might perhaps be but juſtice from another tongue, 
* would from mine be inſult; and to whom My 

' © own brother, and your nephew.——— Nor did he 
a © uſe me ſo barbaroufly. — Indeed that would have 
© been more inexcuſable than any thing he hath done. 
Fortune may tempt men of no very bad diſpoſitions 
© to injuſtice; but inſults proceed only from black 
and rancorous minds, and have no temptations to- 
© excuſe them. Let me beſeech you, Sir, to do- 
nothing by him in the preſent height of your anger. 
15 Conſider, my dear uncle, I was not myſelf con- 
« demned unheard.” Allworthy ſtood filent a mo- 
ment, and then embracing Jones, he ſaid, with tears 

guſhing | from his eyes, © O my child! to what . 
© neſs have I been ſo long blind ! 55 

Mrs. Miller entering che room at that moment, 

after a gentle rap, which was not perceived, and 
ſeeing Jones in the arms of his uncle, the poor wo- 
man, in an agony of joy, fell upon her knees, and 
burſt forth into the moſt ecſtatic. er ee tor: 
__ tor what had . Then running 


to 
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to Jones, ſhe embraced him eagerly, crying, l My. ö 


« deareſt friend, I wiſh you joy a thouſand and a 
© thouſand times of this bleſt day; and next Mr. 


Allworthy himſelf received the ſame congratulations. - 


To which he anſwered, Indeed, indeed, Mrs. Miller, 


© I am beyond expreſſion happy.” Some few more 


raptures having paſſed en all ſides, Mrs. Miller de- 
ſired them both to walk down to dinner in the par- 


Jour, where ſhe ſaid there were a very happy ſet of 
people aſſembled ; being indeed no other than Mr. 


Nightingale and his bride, and his couſin Harris 
with her bridegroom. | 


Allworthy excuſed himfelf en dining with the 


company, ſaying he had ordered ſome little thing for 
him and his nephew in his own apartment; for that 
chey had much private buſineſs to diſeourſe of, but 
could not reſiſt promiſing the good woman, that 
both he and Jones would make part of her fociety 
at ſupper- 

Mrs. Miller then aſked what was to be done with 
Blifil ? © for indeed,” ſays ſhe, © I cannot be eaſy while 
< ſuchavillain is in my houſe.'—Allworthy anſwered, 
He was as unealy as herſelf on the ſame account.“ 
O] cries ſhe, © if that be the caſe, leave the matter 


to me; I'll foon ſhew him the outſide of my doors, 


*I warrant you. Here are two or three luſty fellows 
© below ſtairs.” There will be no need of any vio- 
£ lence,” cries Allworthy ; if you will carry him a 


£ meſſage from me, he will, I am convinced, depart 


© of his own accord.“ Wall I? ſaid Mrs. Miller, 
© I never did any thing in my life with a better will. 
Here Jones interfered, and ſaid, He had conſidered 
the matter better, and would, if Mr. Allworthy 
© pleaſed, be himſelf the meſſenger.” © I know,” ſays 
he, © already enough of your pleafure, Sir, and I beg 
© leave to acquaint him with it by my own words. 
Let me beſeech you, Sir, added he, to reflect on 


the dreadful conſequences of driving him to violent 


wore ſudden deſpair. How unfit, alas! is this poor 
L 3 wan 
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© man to die in his preſent ſituation.” This ſuggeſtion 
had not the leaſt effect on Mrs. Miller, She left the 
room, crying, you are too good, Mr, Jones, infi- 
* nitely too good to live in this world. But it made 
a deeper impreſſion on Allworthy, My good child,” 
laid he, I am equally aſtoniſhed at the goodneſs of 
your heart, and the quickneſs of your underſtand- 
© ing. Heaven indeed forbid that this wretch ſhould 
be deprived of any means or time for repentance, 
© That would be a ſhocking conſideration indeed. 
© Goto him therefore, and uſe your own diſcretion; . 
c yet do not flatter him with any hopes of my for- 
© giveneſs; for I never ſhall forgive villany farther 
© than my religion obliges me, and that extends not 
© either to our bounty or our converſation,” | 
Jones went up to Blifil's room, whom he found in 
a ſituation which moved his pity, though it would 
have raiſed a leſs amiable paſſion in many beholders, 
He caſt himſelf on his bed, where he lay abandoning 
himſelf to deſpair, and drowned in tears; not in ſuch 
tears as flow from contrition, and waſh away guilt 
from minds which have been ſeduced or ſurprized 
into it unawares, againſt the bent of their natural diſ- 
Poſitions, as will ſometimes happen from human 
frailty, even to the good; no, theſe tears were ſuch 
as the frighted thief ſheds in his cart, and are indeed 
the effects of that concern which the moſt ſavage 
natures are ſeldom deficient in feeling for themſelves. 
It would be unpleaſant and tedious to paint this 
ſcene in full length. Let it ſuffice to ſay, that the 
behaviour of Jones was kind to exceſs. He omitted 
nothing which his invention could ſupply, to raiſe 
and comfort the drogping ſpirits of Blifil, before he 
Communicated to him the reſolution of his uncle, that 
he muſt quit the houſe that evening. He offered to 
furniſh him with any money he wanted, aſſured him 
of his hearty. forgiveneſs of all he had done againſt 
him, that he would endeavour to live with him — * 
| | 3 meer 
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after as a brother, and would leave nothing unat- 


tempted to effectuate a reconciliation with his uncle. 
Blifil was at firſt ſullen and ſilent, balancing in his 
mind whether he ſhould yet deny all; but finding at 
laſt the evidence too ſtrong againſt him, he betook 
himſelf at laſt to confeſſion. He then aſked pardon of 
his brother in the moſt vehement manner, proſtrated 
himſelf on the ground, and kiſſed his feet; in ſhort, 
he was now as remarkably mean, as he had been 
before remarkably wicked. Eo LOS 
jones could not fo far check his diſdain, but that it 
a little diſcovered itſelf in his countenance at this ex- 
treme ſervility. He raiſed his brother the moment he 
could from the ground, and adviſed him to bear his 
afflictions more like a man; repeating, at the ſame 
time, his promiſes, that he would do all in his power 
to leſſen them; for which Blifil, making many pro- 
feſſions of his unworthineſs, poured forth a profuſion 
of thanks; and then he having declared he would 
immediately depart to another lodging, Jones re- 
turned to his uncle. | Bs 
Among other matters, Allworthy now acquainted 
Jones with the diſcovery which he made concerning 
the 5ool. Bank- notes. I have,” ſaid he, already 
© conſulted a lawyer, who tells me, to my great 4ſ{to- 
c niſhment, that there is no puniſhment for a fraud 
© of this kind. Indeed, when I conſider the black in- 
© gratitude of this fellow toward you, I think a high- 
* wayrman, compared to him, is an innocent perſon.” - 
© Good heaven! ſays Jones, is it poſſible ?= 
J am ſhocked beyond meaſure at this news. I 
thought there was not an honeſter fellow in the 


world. The temptation of ſuch a fum was too 


great for him to withſtand ; for ſmaller matters have 
© come ſafe to me through his hand. Indeed, my 
«© dear uncle, you mult ſuffer me to call it weakneſs 
< rather than ingratitude ; for I am convinced the 
poor fellow loves me, and hath done me ſome 
. Eindneſſes, which I can never forget; nay, I believe 
e L © he 
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© he hath repented of this very act; for it is not 
© above a day or two ago, when my a käirs ſeemed in 
£ the moſt-deſperate ſituation, | that he viſited me in 
' my confinement, and offered me any money 1 
< wanted. Conſider, Sir, what a temptation to a man 
© who hath taſted ſuch bitter diſtreſs, it muſt be, to 
© have a ſum in his poſſeſſion, which muſt: put him 
© and his family beyond any RO n of ſuf- 
« fering the like.. 
© Child,” cries Allworthy, © you carry this forgiv- 
© ing temper too far. Such miſtaken mercy. is not 
C 1 wWeakneſs, but borders on injuſtice, and is very 
pernicious to ſociety, as it encourages vice. The 
< diſhoneſty of this fellow I might perhaps have par- 
< doned, but never his ingratitude. And give me 
leave to ſay, when we ſuffer any temptation to atone 
for diſhoneſty itſelf, we are as candid and merciful 
y as we ought to be; and fo far I confeſs I have 
© gone; for I have often pitied the fate of a high- 
« wayman, when I have been on the grand jury; and 
© have more than once applied to the judge on. the 
| © behalf of ſuch as have had any mitigating circum- 
© ſtances in theircaſe; but when diſhoneſty is attended 
< with any blacker crime, ſuch as cruelty, murder, 
' © ingratitude, or the like, compaſſion and forgiveneſs 
then become faults. I am convinced the | Coon is 
< a villain, and he ſhall be ere g at leaſt as far 
as I can puniſh him.“ 
This was ſpoke with ſo ſtern a voice, chat 8 
did not think proper to make any reply; beſides, the 
hour appointed by Mr. Weſtern now drew ſo near, 
that he had barely time left to dreſs himſelf. Here 
therefore ended the preſent dialogue, and Jones re- 
tired to another room, where Partridge attended, 
according to order, with his clothes. | 
Partridge had ſcarce ſeen his maſter ſince the hagey 
diſcovery. The poor fellow was unable either to 
contain or expreſs his tranſports. | He behaved like 
one frantic, and made almoſt as many miſtakes while 


[ he 
N 
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he was dreſſing Jones, as I have ſeen made by Harle- 
quin in dreſſing himſelf on the ſtage. | 
. His memory, however, was not in BY leaſt de- 
ficient. He recollected now many omens and preſages 
of this happy event, ſome of which he had remarked 
at the time, but many more he now remembered; 
nor did he omit the dreams he had dreamt that even- 
ing before his meeting with Jones; and concluded 
with ſaying, I always told your honour ſomething 
* boded in my mind, that you would one time or 
other have it in your power to make my fortune. 
Jones aſſured him, that this boding ſhould as cer- 
tainly be verified with regard to him, as all the other 
omens- had been to himſelf; which did not a little 
add to all the raptures which the poor fellow had 
already conceived on account of his maſter, 


Approaching fill nearer to. the end. 


| ONES being now completely dreſſed, attended 
his uncle to Mr. Weſtern's. He was indeed one 


5 of the fineſt figures ever beheld, and his perſon alone 


would have charmed the greater part of womankind; 
but we hope it hath already appeared in this hiſtory, | 
that nature, when ſhe formed him, did not totally 
rely, as ſhe ſometimes doth, on this merit only, to 
recommend her work. | 
Sophia, who, angry as ſhe was, was likewiſe ſer 
forth to the beſt- advantage, for which I leave my 
female readers to account, appeared ſo extremely 
beautiful, that even Allworthy, when he ſaw her, 
could not forbear whiſpering Weſtern, that he be- 
lieved ſhe was the fineſt creature in the world. To 
which Weſtern anſwered, in a whiſper overheard by 
all preſent, © So much the better 155 Tom; — for 
dn me if he ſhan't ha the touſling her,” Sophia 
was al. over ſcarlet at ele words, while Tom's 
N unten | 


to open, ſaid; 
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countenance was altogether as pale, and he was al- 


moſt ready to ſink from his chair. „ 
The tea table was ſcarce removed, before Weſtern 


lugged Allworthy out of the room, telling him, he 


had buſineſs of conſequence to impart, and muſt ſpeak 

to him that inſtant in private before he forgot it. 
The lovers were now alone, and it will, I queſtion 

not, appear ſtrange to many readers, that thoſe who 


had ſo much to ſay to one another when danger and 


difficulty attended their converſation; and who ſeemed 
ſo eager to ruſh into each other's arms, when ſo many 
bars lay in their way, now that with ſafety they were 
at liberty to fay or do whatever they pleaſed, ſhould 


both remain for ſome time ſilent and motionleſs; inſo- 
much that a ſtrangerof moderate ſagacity might have 


well concluded, they were mutually indifferent; but 
ſo it was, however ſtrange it may ſeem; both ſat with 
their eyes caſt downwards on the ground, and for 
ſome minutes continued in perfect ſilence. 
Mr. Jones, during this interval, attempted once or 
twice to ſpeak, but was abſolutely incapable, mutter- 
ing only, or rather ſighing out ſome broken words; 
When Sophia at length, partly out of pity to him, 
and partly to turn the diſcourſe from the ſubject 
which ſhe knew well enough he was endeavouring 


» 
* 


© Sure, Sir, you are the moſt fortunate man in the 


world in this diſcovery.” And can you really, 


Madam, think me ſo fortunate,' ſaid Jones, ſighing, 
* while T have incurred your diſpleaſure ? — Nay, 


6 


„Sir,“ ſays ſhe, as to that, you beſt know whether 


© you have deſerved it. Indeed, Madam, anſwered 
he, © you yourſelf are as well apprized of all my 
«< demerits. Mrs, Miller hath acquainted you with 
the whole truth. O] my Sophia, am I never to 
© hope for forgiveneſs ? —-< 1 think, Mr. Jones,” 
faid ſhe, © I may almoſt depend. on your own juſtice, 


© and leave it to yourſelf to paſs fentence on + wouſ 
he, 


* own conduct. Alas! Madam, anſwered he 
, | | > If 
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* 1t is mercy, and not juſtice, which I implore at your 
hands. Juſtice I know muſt condemn me. 
© Yet not for the letter I ſent to lady Bellaſton. Of 
* that I moſt ſolemnly declare, you have had a true 
account.“ He then inſiſted much on the. ſecurity 
given him by Nightingale, of a fair pretence forbreak- 
ing e contrary to their expectations, her ladyſhip 


mould have accepted his offer; but confeſt, that he 
had been guilty of a great indiſcretion, to put ſuch a 
letter as that into her power, which, ſaid he, I 
* have dearly paid for, in the effect it has upon you.“ 
4 do not, 1 cannot, ſays ſhe, believe otherwiſe of 
that letter than you would have me. My conduct, 
I think, ſhews you clearly I do not believe there 
bis much in that. And yet, Mr. Jones, have I not 
* enough to reſent? After what paſt at Upton, ſo 
* ſoon to engage in a new amour with another wo- 
man, while f fancied, and you pretended, your 
heart was bleeding for me! — Indeed, you have 
$ acted ftrangely. Can 1 believe the paſſion you 
have profeſt to me to be ſincere? Or, if I can, 
* what happineſs: can I aſſure myſelf of with a man 
capable of ſo much inconſtancy? Ol my Sophia, 
cries he, © do not doubt the ſincerity of the pureſt 

_ © paſſion that ever inflamed a human breaſt, Think, 
* moſt adorable creature, of my unhappy fituation, 
of my deſpair. Could I, my Sophia, have 
* flattered myſelf with the moſt diſtant hopes of 
© being ever permitted to throw myſelf at your feet 
in the manner I do now, it would not have been in 
. © the power of any other woman to have inſpired a _ 
thought which the ſevereſt chaſtity could have con- 
demned. Inconſtancy to you! O Sophia! if you 
can have goodneſs enough to pardon what is paſt, 
do not let any cruel future apprehenſions ſhut your 
* mercy againſt me. No repentance was ever 
more ſincere. O! let it reconcile me to my heaven 
in this dear boſom.“ © Sincere repentance, Mr. 
Jones, anſwered ſhe, vill obtain the pardon, of a 
; 3 | | | 5 0 inner, 
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< finner, but it is from one who is a perfect judge of 

© that ſincerity. A human mind may be impoſed on; 
nor is there any infallible method to prevent it. 'You 
< muſt expect however, that if I can be prevailed on 
< by your repentance to pardon 1 I will at leaſt 
© infiſt on the ſtrongeſt proof of its ſincerity. 
© Name any proof ! in my. power,” anſwered Jones 
eagerly. Time, replied ſne; Time alone, Mr. 
Jones, can convince me that you are a true penitent, 
© and have reſolved to abandon theſe vicious courſes, 
© which I ſhould deteſt you for, if I imagined you 
6, capable of perſevering in them. Do not imagine 
bit, cries Jones. On my knees I intreat, I implore 
t your confidence, a confidence which it ſhall be the 
buſineſs of my life to deſerve.'. Let it then, ſaid 
ſhe, © be the buſineſs of ſome part of your life to 
* ſhew me. you deſerve it. I think I have been. explicit 
c enough in aſſuring you, that when I fee you merit 
my confidence, you will obtain it. After what is 
paſt, Sir, can you expect 1 . tare you upon 

© your word?“ 

He replied, © Don't believk me upon my word; 1 
© have a better ſecurity, a pledge for my conſtancy, 
© which it is impoſſtble to ſee and to doubt. What 
© is that?” ſaid Sophia, a little ſurprized. © I will 
* ſhow.you, my charming angel, cries Jones, ſeizing 
her hand, and carrying her to-the glaſs. © There, 
© behold it there in that lovely figure, in that face, 
© that ſhape, thoſe eyes, that mind which ſhines 
© through theſe eyes; can the man who ſhall be in 
t poſſeſſion of theſe be inconſtant? Impoſſible | my 
Sophia; they would fix a Dorimant, a lord Ro- 
t cheſter. You could not doubt it, if you could ſee 

© yourſelf with any eyes but your own.” Sophia 
bluſhed, and half ſmiled; but forcing again her brow 
into a frown—* If I am to judge, ſaid ſhe, * of the 
© future by the paſt; my image will no more remain 
in your heart when I am out of your ſight, than it 
© will in up glaſs when I am out of the room.“ © By 
i 9 heaven, 
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© heaven, by all that is ſacred” ſaĩd Jones, * it never 


was out of my heart. The delicacy of your ſex 
cannot conceive the groſſneſs of ours, nor how little 
cone ſort of amour has to do with the heart.“ 1 


© will never marry a man, replied Sophia, very 


gravely, © who ſhall not learn refinement enough to 


© be as incapable as I am myſelf of making ſuch a 
« diſtinction.” I will learn it, ſaid Jones. I have 
learnt it already. The firſt moment of hope that 
c my Sophia might be my wife, taught it me at once; 
© and all the reſt of her ſex from that moment be- 
© came as little the objects of deſire to my ſenſe, as 
of paſſion to my heart. * Well,” ſaid Sophia, the 
proof of this muſt be from time. Your ſituation; 
« Mr. Jones, is now altered, and I aſſure you I have 

© great ſatisfaction in the alteration. Tou will now 


want no opportunity of being near me, and con- 


* vincing me that your mind is altered too.' O 
< my angel, cries Jones, how ſhall I thank thy 


© goodneſs? And are you ſo good to own, that you 


have a ſatisfaction in my proſperity? Believe 
© me; believe me, Madam, it is you alone have given 
© reliſn to that proſperity, ſince I owe to it the dear 


© hope—— O | my Sophia, let it not be a diſtant one. 
Iwill be all obedience to your commands. 1 


vill not dare to preſs any thing further than you 


permit me. Vet let me intreat you to appoint a 


ſhort trial. Oi tell me, when I may expect you 
will be convinced of what is moſt ſolemnly true.“ 


When Ihave gone voluntarily thus far, Mr. Jones,” 


ſaid ſne, I expect not to be preſſed. Nay, I will 
not. O ! don't look unkindly thus, my non | 
_ cries he. I do not, I dare not preſs you. —Yet 

mit. me at leaſt once more to beg you would fix the 
period. O!] confider the impatience of love.” 
A twelvemonth, perhaps,” ſaid ſne. Ol my So- 


<.phia,” cries he, you have named aneternity.'— 
© Perhaps, it may be ſomething ſooner,” ſays ſne, 1 
. wilt not be teazed. If your paſſion for me be what 


© I would 
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I would have it, I think you may now be eafy. 
© Eaſy, Sophia, call not ſuch an-exulting happineſs 
© as mine by ſo cold a naine.——O! — orting 
© thought! am I not aſſured that the bleſſed day will 
© come, when I ſhall call you mine; when fears ſhall 
© beno _ _— I —_ tene that vaſt, 
© that iſite, ecſtatic delight King my Sophia 
0 2 Indeed, Sir, ſaid ſhe, that — is 
c in your own power. O] my dear, my divine 
© anget cried he, theſe words have made me mad 
© with joy. But I muſt, I will thank thoſe dear 
© lips which have fo ſweetly pronounced my bliſs.” 
He then caught her in his arms, and kiffed her with 
ap ardour he had never ventured before. 5087 

At this inſtant Weſtern, who had ſtood ſome 
time liſtening, burſt into the room, and with his 
hunting voice and phraſe, cxied out, To her, boy, 
© to her, go to her. That's it, little honeys, O 
© that's it! Well, what is it all over? Hath ſhe 
< appointed the day, boy? What, ſhall it be to- mor- 
© row or next day? It ſhan't be put off a minute 
longer than next day I am reſolved.” Let me 
< beſeech you, Sir, ſays Jones, © don't let me be 
the occaſion'—*< Beſeech mine a —, cries Weſ- 
tern, © I thought thou hadſt been a lad of higher 
* mettle, than to give way to a parcel of maideniſh 
tricks. II tell thee tis all flimflam. Zoodikers! 
© ſhe'd have the wedding to night with all her heart. 
© Would'ſt not, Sophy ? Come confeſs, and be an 
© honeſt girl for once. What, art dumb? Why doſt 
© not ſpeak?” Why ſhould I confeſs, Sir, ſays 
Sophia, ſince it ſeems you are ſo well acquainted 
« with my thoughts. That's a good girl, cries 
he, and doſt conſent then? No indeed, Sir, fays 
Sophia, © I have given no ſuch conſent .. And 
« wunt nut ha un then to-morrow, nor next day?“ 
ſays. Weſtern.——< Indeed Sir, ſays ſne, I have 
no ſuch intention.” © But I can tell thee,” replied he, 
hy haſt nut, only becauſe thou doſt love to be 

F : * diſobedient, - 
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« diſobedient, and to plague and vex thy father. 


Pray, Sir, faid Jones interfering— I tell thee 
« thou art a Puppy, cries he. When TI vorbid 


© her, then it was all nothing but ſighing and whin- 
* ing, and languiſhing and writing; now I am vor 
© thee, ſhe is againſt thee, All the ſpirit of contrary, 
© that's all. She is above being guided and governed 
© by her father, that is the whole truth on't. It is 
only to diſoblige and contradict me.“ What 
© would my papa have me do? cries Sophia. 
© What would I ha thee do?! fays he, why gi 
© un thy hand this moment.'——*< Well, Sir,” ſaid 


© Jones.' © Well, and will you. confent to ha un 
_ © to-morrow morning ?* ſays Weſtern. ——* I will 
be obedient to you, Sir, cries ſhe. —— © Why then 


© to-morrow morning be the day, cries he. Why 


© then to- marrow morning ſhall be the day, papa, 
© fince you will have it ſo, ſays Sophia. Jones then 


fell upon his knees, and kiſſed her hand in an agony 


of joy, while Weſtern began to caper and dance 
about the room, preſently crying out,. Where the 
devil is Allworthy? He is without now, a talking 
© with that d d lawyer Dowling, when he ſhould 


© be minding other matters. He then ſallied out in 


to enjoy a few tender minutes alone. 

But he ſoon returned with Allworthy, ſaying, * If 
you won't believe me, you may aſk her yourſelf. 
„Hat nut gin thy conſent, Sophy, to be married 
* 1 Such are your commands, Sir, cries 
Sophia, and ] dare not be guilty of difobedience.” 
© I hope, Madam, cries Allworthy, my nephew, 
© will merit ſo much goodneſs, and will be always 
aas ſenſible as myſelf, of the great honour you have 

done my family. An alliance with ſo charming 

and fo excellent a young lady would indeed be an 
© honour to the greateſt in England.“ Tes, cries 


queſt of him, and very opportunely left the lovers 


Weſtern, but if I had ſuffered her to ſtand ſhill I 


: | © ſhall 
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| 
1 
| 


© engaged to? cries the ſquire. 
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© ſhall I, dilly dally, you might not have had that 


c Radar yet a while; I was forced to uſe a little 
< fatherly authority to bring her to. I hope not, 


* Sir, cries Allworthy. I hope there is not the 


< leaſt conſtraint.' ©; Why, there, cries. Weſtern; 
© you may bid her unſay all again, if you will. Do'ſt 


_ © repent heartily of thy promiſe, doſt not, Sophy I 


© Indeed, papa, cries ſne, © I do not repent, nor do 
I believe I ever. ſhall, of any promiſe in favour of 
© Mr. Jones“ © Then, nephew, cries Allworthy; 
] felicitate-you moſt res for I think you are 
© the happieſt of men. And, Madam, you will 
give me leave to congratulate. you on this joyful 


© occaſion : Indeed, I am convinced you have beſtowed 


© yourſelf on one who will be ſenſible of your great 
© merit, and who will at leaſt uſe his beſt endeavours 
c to deſerveit. His beſt endeavours!”criesWeſtern, 
© that he will, I warrant un. ——Harkee, Allworthy; 
ll bet thee five pound to a crown we have a boy to- 
c morrow nine months; but prithee tell me what 
c wut ha! Wut ha Burgundy, Champaigne, or what? 


for pleaſe Jupiter, we'll make a night on't.” In- 


« deed, Sir,” ſaid Allworthy, © you muſt excuſe me 
both my nephew and I were engaged, before I fuſs. 
< pected this near approach of his happineſs. 
8 Engaged P-quoth the ſquire, © never tell meal 


© won't part with: thee to- night upon any occaſion. 


© Shalt ſup here, pleaſe the lord Harry. Lou muſt 

© pardon me, my dear neighbour,” anſwered Allwor- 
thy; have given a ſolemn promiſe, and that you 
© know I never break. Why, prithee, who art 
—Allworthy then 
informed him, as likewiſe of the company. — 
Odzookers! anſwered the ſquire, Iwill go with 
© thee, and ſo ſhall Sophy ; for I won't part with thee 
to- night; and it would be barbarous to part Tom 
and the girl.“ This offer was preſently embraced by 
Allworthy; and Sophia conſented, having firſt ob- 
tained a private promiſe from her wg that he 
MPR: not mention a ſyllable concerning her MBITLRge. 


CHAP. We laßt. 
In which the Hiſtory is concluded. 


7 OUNG Nightingale had been that after- 
noon by appointment, to wait on his father, 
who received him much more kindly than he expected. 
There likewiſe he met his uncle, who was returned 
to town in queſt of his new- married daughter. 
This marriage was the luckieſt incident which could 
have happened to the young gentleman; for theſe 
brothers lived in a conſtant ſtate of contention about 
the government of their children, both heartily de- 
ſpiſing the method which each other took. Each 
of them therefore now endeavoured, as much as he 
could, to palliate the offence which his own child had 
committed, and to aggravate the match of the 
other. This deſire of triumphing over his brother, 
added to the many arguments which Allworthy 
had uſed, ſo ſtrongly operated on the old gentleman, 
that he met his ſon with a ſmiling countenance, and 
actually agreed to ſup with him that evening at Mrs. 
Miller's. 1 4 
As for the other, who really loved his daughter 
with the moſt immoderate affection, there was little 
difficulty in inclining him to a reconciliation. He 
was no ſooner informed by his nephew, where his 
daughter and her huſband were, than he declared he 
would inſtantly go to her. And when he arrived 


there, he ſcarce ſuffered her to fall upon her knees, 


before he took her up, and embraced her with a ten- 
derneſs which affected all who ſaw him; and in leſs 
than a quarter of an hour was as well reconciled to 
both her and her huſband, as if he had himſelf joined 
their hands. | . | 

In this fituation were affairs when Mr. Allworthy 


and his company arrived to complete the happineſs 
of Mrs. Miller, who no ſooner ſaw Sophia, than ſhe 


0b Fil. TY M m | gueſſed 
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gueſſed every thing that had happened; and ſo great 
was her friendſhip 1 to Jones, that it added not a few 
tranſports to thoſe ſhe felt on the APPLIES of her 
own daughter. 
There have not, I believe, been many inſtances of 
a number of people met together, where every one 
was ſo perfectly happy, as in this company. Amongſt 
whom, thẽ father of young Nightingale enjoyed the 
leaſt perfect content; for notwithſtanding his affec- 
tion for his ſon; notwithſtanding the authority and 
the arguments of Allworthy, together with the other 
motive mentioned before, he could not ſo entirely be 
ſatisfied with his ſon's choice; and perhaps, the pre- 
ſence of Sophia herſelf tended a little to aggravate 
and heighten his concern, as a thought now and then 
ſuggeſted itſelf, that his ſon might have had that lady, 
or ſome ſuch other. Not that any of the charms 
which adorned either the perſon or mind of Sophia, 
created the uneaſineſs ; it was the contents of her 
father's coffers which ſet his heart a longing. Theſe. 
were the charms which he could not bear to think his 
ſon had ſacrificed to the daughter of Mrs. Miller. 
The brides were both very pretty women; but ſo 
totally were they eclipſed by the beauty of Sophia, 
that had they not been two of the beſt-tempered 
girls in the world, it would have raiſed ſome en 
in their breaſts ; for neither of their huſbands could 
long keep his eyes from Sophia, who fat at the table 
like a queen receiving homage, or rather like a ſu- 
perior being receiving adoration from all around her. 
But it was an adoration which they gave, not. which 
ſhe exacted; for ſhe was as much diſtinguiſhed by her 
modcfty and affability, as by all her other perfections. 
The evening was ſpent in much true mirth. All 
were happy, but thoſe the moſt, who had been moſt 
unhappy before. Their former ſufferings and fears 
gary fuch a reliſh to their felicity, as even love and 
fortune, in their fulleſt flow, could not have given 
without the advantage of tuch a compariſon. Yet as 
great. 
8 
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great joy, eſpecially after a ſudden change and revo- 
lution of circumſtances, is apt to be ſilent, and dwells 
rather in the heart than on the tongue, Jones and 
Sophia appeared the leaſt merry of the whole com- 

pany. Which Weſtern obſerved with great impa- 
tience, often crying out to them, Why do'ſt not 
© talk boy! Why do'ſt look ſo grave! Haſt loſt thy 
tongue, girl! Drink another glaſs of wine, ſha't 
drink another glaſs.“ And the more to enliven her, 
he would ſometimes ſing a merry ſong, which bore 


ſome relation to matrimony, and the loſs of a maiden- 


head. Nay, he would have proceeded ſo far on that 


topic, as to have driven her out of the room, if 


Mr. Allworthy had not checked him ſometimes by 


looks, and once or twice by a—Fie! Mr. Weſtern! 


He began indeed once to debate the matter, and 


\ aſſert his right to talk to his own daughter as he 


thought fit; but as nobody ſeconded him, he was 
ſoon reduced to order. : 
Notwithſtanding this little reſtraint, he was ſo 
pleaſed with the cheerfulneſs and good-humour of the 
company, that he inſiſted on their meeting the next 
day at his lodgings. They all did ſo; and the lovely 
Sophia, who was now in private become a bride too, 
_ officiated as the miſtreſs of the ceremonies, or, in 
the polite phraſe, did the honours of the table. She 
had that morning given her hand to Jones, in the 


chapel at Doctors- Commons, where Mr. Allworthy, 


Mr. Weſtern, and Mrs. Miller, were the only perſons 
preſent, Fe | 

Sophia had earneſtly deſired her father, that no 
others of the company, who were that day to dine 
with him, ſhould be acquainted with her marriage. 
The ſame ſecrecy was enjoined to Mrs. Miller, and 
Jones undertook for Allworthy. This ſomewhat 
reconciled the delicacy of Sophia to the public enter- 
tainment, which, in compliance with her father's 
will, ſhe was obliged to go to, greatly againſt her 


own inclinations. In confidence of this ſecrecy, ſhe 


Mme went 
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went through the day pretty well, till the ſquire, 
Who was now advanced into the 'fecond-bottle, could 
contain his joy no longer, but, filling out a bumper, 
drank a health to the bride. The health was im- 
mediately pledged by all preſent, to the great con- 
fuſion of our poor bluſhing Sophia, and the great 
concern of Jones upon her account. To ſay truth, 
there was not a perſon preſent made wiſer by this diſ- 
covery; for Mrs. Miller had whiſpered it to her 
daughter, her daughter to her huſband, her huſband 
to his ſiſter, and ſhe to all the reſt. * ; 
Sophia now took the firſt opportunity of withdraw- 
ing with the ladies, and the '{quire fat in to his cups, 
in which he was, by degrees, deſerted by all the com- 
pany, except the uncle of young Nightingale, who 
loved his bottle as well as Weſtern himſelf. Theſe 
two therefore ſat ſtoutly to it, during the whole 
evening, and long after that happy hour which had 
ſurrendered the charming Sophia to the eager arms 
of her enraptured Jones, . | 
Thus, reader, we have at length brought our hiſ- 
tory to a concluſion, in which, to our great pleaſure, 
though contrary perhaps to thy expectation, Mr, 
Jones appears to be the happieſt of all human kind; 
for what happineſs this world affords equal to the 
poſſeſſion of ſuch a woman as Sophia, I ſincerely own 
J have never yet diſcoyered. 
As to the other perſons who have made any con- 
ſiderable figure in this hiſtory, as ſome may deſire to 
| know alittle more concerning them, we will proceed, 
in as few words as poſſible, to ſatisfy their curioſity. 
Allworthy hath never yet been prevailed upon to 
ſee Blifil, but he hath yielded to the importunity of 
Jones, backed by Sophia, to ſettle 2001. a year 
upon him; to which Jones hath privately added a 
third, Upon this income he lives in one of the 
northern counties, about 200 miles diſtant from 
London, and lays up 200l. a year out of it, in 
order to purchaſe a ſeat in the next parliament from 
g. >. | 5 a neigh- 
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a neighbouring borough, which he has bargained for 

With an attorney there. He js alſo lately turned metho- 
diſt, in hopes of marrying a very rich widow of that 
fect, whoſe eſtate lies in that part of the kingdom. 

Square died ſoon after he writ the before- mentioned 

letter; and as to Thwackum, he continues at his 
vicarage. He hath made many fruitleſs attempts to 
regain the confidence of Allworthy, or to ingratiate 
himſelf with Jones, both of whom he flatters to their 
faces, and abuſes behind their backs. But in his 
Read, Mr. Allworthy hath lately taken Mr. Abra- 
ham Adams i into his houſe, of whom Sophia is grown 
immoderately fond, and declares he ſhall haye the 
tuition of her children. 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick is ſeparated from her huſband, 
and retains the little remains of her fortune. She 
lives in reputation at the polite end of the town, and 
is ſo good an ceconomiſt, that ſhe ſpends three times 

the income of her fortune, without running in debt. 
She maintains a perfect intimacy with the lady of the 
Iriſh-peer; and in acts of friendſhip to her repays all 
the ee ſhe owes to her huſband. 

Mrs. Weſtern was ſoon reconciled to her niece 
Sophia, and hath ſpent two months together with 
her in the country. Lady Bellaſton made the latter 
a formal viſit at her return to town, where ſhe be- 
haved to Jones, as to a perfect ſtranger, and, with 
great civility, wiſhed him joy on his marriage. 

Mr. Nightingale hath purchaſed an eſtate for his 
ſon in the neighbourhood of Jones, where the youn 

ntleman, his lady, Mrs. Miller, and her little 
daughter reſide, and the moſt agreeable intercourſe 

ſubſiſts between the two families. 

As to thoſe of lower. account, Mrs. Waters re- 
turned into the country, had a penſion of 601. a 
year ſettled upon her by Mr. Allworthy, and is 
married to parſon Supple, on whom, at the inſtance 
of Sophia, Weſtern hath beſtowed a conſiderable 
living. 


Black 
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Black George, hearing the diſcovery that had been 
made, run away, and was never ſince heard of; and 
Jones beſtowed the money on his family, but not 
in equal proportions, for Molly had much the great- 
eſt ſhare, 

As for Partridge, Jones hath ſettled gol. a year 
on him; and he hath again ſet up a ſchool, in 8 
he meets with much better encouragement than for- 
merly; and there is now a treaty, of marriage on 
foot between him and Miſs Molly Seagrim, which, 
through the mediation of Sophia, is likely to take 
effect. 

We now return to take, leave of Mr. Jones and 
Sophia, who, within two days after their marriage, 
attended Mr. Weſtern and Mr. Allworthy into the 
country, Weſtern hath reſigned his family- ſeat, and 
the greater part of his eſtate, to his ſon-in-law, and 
hath \ retired to a leſſer houſe of his, in another part 
of the country, which is better for hunting. Indeed, 
he is often as a viſitant with Mr. Jones, who, as well 
as his daughter, hath an infinite delight in doing 
every thing in their power to pleaſe him. And this 
deſire of theirs is attended with ſuch ſucceſs, that 
the old gentleman declares he was never happy in 
his lite till now. He hath here a parlour and anti- 
chamber to himſelf, where he gets drunk with whom 
he pleaſes; and his daughter is ſtill as ready as 
formerly to play to him whenever he deſires it; for 
Jones hath aſſured her that, as next to pleaſing her, 
one of his higheſt ſatisfactions is to contribute to 
the happineſs _ the old man; ſo the Sree duty 
which ſhe expreſſes and performs 1 to her father, ren- 
ders her almoſt equally dear to him, with the loye 
which ſhe beſtows on himſelf. 

Sophia hath already produced him two fine children, 
a boy and a girl, of whom the old gentleman is ſo 
| Fond, that he ſpends much of his time in the nurſery, 
where he declares the tattling of his little grand- 


daughter, 
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daughter, who is above a year and a half old, is 
ſweeter muſic than the fineſt cry of dogs in England. 
Allworthy was likewiſe greatly liberal to Jones on 
the marriage, and hath omitted no inſtance of ſhew- 
ing his affection to him and his lady, who love him 
as a father. Whatever in the nature of Jones had a 
tendency to vice, has been corrected by continual 
converſation with this good man, and by his union 
with the lovely and virtuous Sophia. He hath alſo, 
by reflection on his paſt follies, acquired a diſcretion - 
and prudence very uncommon 1n one of his lively 
arts. : 
1 To conclude, as there are not to be found a wor- 
thier man and woman, than this fond couple, ſo nei- 
ther can any be imagined more happy. They pre- 
ſerve the pureſt and tendereſt affection for each other, 
an affection daily encreaſed and confirmed by mu- 
tual endearments, and mutual eſteem. Nor is their 
conduct towards their relations and friends leſs ami- 
able than towards one another. And ſuch is their 
condeſcenſion, their indulgence, and their beneficence 
to thoſe below them, that there is not a neighbour, 
a tenant, or a ſervant, who doth not moſt gratefully 
bleſs the day when Mr. Jones was married to his 
Sophia. 
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